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MERGER OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


ANKING consolidation is one of the 

natural tendencies of the times. 
It has been made almost obligatory by 
the tremendous development of enter- 
prise, demanding a corresponding in- 
crease of banking facilities. To deal 
with modern business requirements, 
something more than mere size in capital 
and resources is needed. Strength and 
financial ability of the highest order 
are equally necessary for the success- 
ful handling of the vast problems of 
present-day finance. 

There has lately taken place in New 
York a more than ordinarily important 
merger of trust companies, whereby a 
union is effected by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the Morton Trust Company 
and the Fifth Avenue Trust Company— 
the title of the first-named institution 
being maintained. 

Under the merger agreement the 
Guaranty Trust Company is to increase 
its capital stock to $5,000,000. 

Of the increased capital stock there 
will have been offered before the merger 
to the shareholders of the Guaranty 
Trust Company for pro rata subscrip- 
tion at par, $1,000,000, leaving availa- 
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ble for exchange for shares of the Mor- 
ton Trust Company and Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company $2,000,000. The stock- 
holders of the Morton Trust Company 
shall be entitled to exchange their stock 
for stock of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany at the rate of four shares of Mor- 
ton Trust Company stock for three 
shares of the Guaranty Trust Company 
stock. If all of the stock of the Morton 
Trust Company is exchanged, new 
stock of the Guaranty Trust Company 
will thus be issued to the amount of 
$1,500,000. The stockholders of , the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company shall be 
entitled to exchange their stock for new 
stock of the Guaranty Trust Company 
at the rate of two shares of old stock 
for one share of new stock. [If all of 
the stock of the Fifth Avenue Trust 
Company is exchanged, new stock of 
the Guaranty Trust Company will thus 
be issued to the amount of $500,000. 

Herewith is a summary of the fi- 
nancial position of the three companies 
as shown by their reports: 

Upon the completion of the merger, 
provided all the stock of the three merg- 
ing companies is exchanged, the Guar- 


Guaranty Morton Fifth Avenue 

Trust Co. Trust Co. Trust Co. 

$2,000,000 $2,000,000 $1,000,000 

8,605,000 8,252,000 1,932,575 

75,614,000 33,907,000 17,787,000 

1,628,189 1,079,000 236,289 
530 395 
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anty Trust Company will have capital Company, and now the three institutions 
stock and surplus in the following mentioned have been united into a sin- 


amounts: gle company -whose resources and 
CORIIEE GUE Sivas kbbicce ae nanwad omawd MEM pT cwaie cea banieeacncisa teccasisleisip $5,000,000 
Surplus, including all undivided profits (approximately) ................ 21,000,000 
Deposits (as shown in preceding table) ......ccccccccccccccccccccccscs 127,308,000 


The following persons will constitute 
the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company: George F. Baker, Ed- 
ward J. Berwind, Urban-H. Broughton, 
Edmund C. Converse, Henry P. Da- 
vison, James B. Duke, Robert W. Goe- 
let, Daniel Guggenheim, Edwin Haw- 
ley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Augustus 
D. Juilliard, Thomas W. Lamont, Rob- 
ert S. Lovett, Edgar L. Marston, Gates 
W. McGarrah, Levi P. Morton, Charles 
A. Peabody, William H. Porter, Samuel 
Rea, Daniel G. Reid, Thomas F. Ryan, 
William D. Sloane, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, former Vice- 
President of the United States, will be 
chairman of the board. 

Alexander J. Hemphill was reélected 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, and all the officers of the com- 
pany have been retained. 

While the Guaranty Trust: Company 
becomes by this merger one of the 
largest banking institutions of the coun- 
try, it is doubtful if its directors care 
to place special emphasis on that fact— 
though of course size is an important 
thing for a bank desiring to carry out 
large transactions; but it is believed 
of more importance that the elements 
brought together in this merger repre- 
sent exceptional strength and unusual 
financial power. 


"TH! S union places one more achieve- 

ment to the credit of Mr. J. Prer- 
PoNT Moraan, the leader of American 
finance. Only a short time ago a syndi- 
cate of bankers of which his firm was 
the head acquired the Guaranty Trust 


strength will place it first among the 
trust companies of the United States. 

The powerful position to which Mr. 
Morean has advanced in the financial 
world naturally attracts attention. His 
rise has not been sudden or startling, 
but slow, steady and continuous. Scor- 
ing perhaps more and greater successes 
than any modern financier, he has shown 
that he has no absolute means of de- 
termining success beforehand with 
mathematical exactitude. He works 
with human means, through human in- 
strumentalities, and is not a necroman- 
cer or financial juggler. His success 
has had as its corner-stone an aim to 
build up industry, to keep it on a sure 
foundation. That he has great ability 
in finance, amounting almost to genius, 
is true. But that alone does not explain 
his success. He has grown great finan- 
cially because he had imagination and 
faith, and because he has inspired con- 
fidence in others. He has won and kept 
the respect of the community and of his 
business associates. He has developed, 
more than any other man, the possibili- 
ties of codperation—the great results 
that may be had when men work to- 
gether and not against one another. His 
work uniformly has made for the up- 
building of industry, never for tear- 
ing down. He has been always a con- 
servator of value, and not a destroyer. 
His power may be attained by few 
others, possibly by none; but the firm 
purpose and the sterling qualities which 
are the secrets of it may be profitably 
studied by every banker and business 
man. 
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AS to ine broad aspects of this par- 

ticular consolidation, and of bank 
consolidations in general, this may be 
said: They are a natural development, 
called for by the growth of the enter- 
prise. 

Our greatest banks fall far below the 
size of a number of the European bank- 
ing institutions. We are in no danger 
of concentration of banking in the hands 
of a few persons. The danger lies in 
the other direction—in the multiplica- 
tion of small banks. In ten years the 
number of banks in the United States 
has almost doubled. 

We do not believe any banking con- 
solidation is wise that would deprive the 
country of its system of numerous in- 
dependent banks. On the other hand, 
nothing, in our opinion, would more 
strongly contribute to banking stability 
than the union of many of the smaller 
banks in the reserve cities. 


The most striking defect in our 
banking situation to-day lies in the 
comparative weakness of our reserve 


city banks. This weakness could be 
remedied by consolidating the banks, 
reducing their number, and thus increas- 
ing their capital, their reserves and their 
strength. This would enable them to 
afford substantial assistance to the busi- 
ness community at all times, and es- 
pecially in periods of financial stress, 
without having to curtail their loans and 
disturbing local conditions. 

The union of a number of the banks 
in the reserve cities, more particularly 
in the central reserve cities, would, in 
our judgment, contribute more surely 
than almost anything else which is prac- 
ticable to preserve the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity of the 
United States. 


GAIN has the New York Stock 
Exchange given an illustration of 

the ease with which stock manipulations 
may be carried on through its indirect 
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agency. The occurrence to which refer- 
ence is made was thus described in the 
financial and commercial column of the 
New York “Sun” of January 20: 
“This event was in brief a break of 
63 points in Columbus and Hocking 
Coal & Iron stock under circumstances 
which point to the operatién of a swind- 
ling game for a long time past as ne- 
farious in its character as any ever 
known in the financial district. The 
character of Columbus & Hocking Coal 
and Iron stock has been perfectly well 
known for years. The stock is not en- 
tirely worthless, but is that of a com- 
pany, owning coal and furnace proper- 
ties in Ohio, which has never been able 
in the course of its existence to earn in 


_any one year more than a slight surplus 


over its interest charges, and has paid 
in the course of this time only trivial 
dividends scattered over long intervals. 
The financial history of the company 
has also been checkered by stock as- 
sessments, institutions of foreclosure 
proceedings and the like. Inasmuch as 
the ownership of the stock, which 
amounts in value to a little less than 
$7,000,000, has been concentrated in a 
few hands, it has been easy to mark its 
price up and down at the pleasure of 
those in control of it, and the pitiable 
and miserable reflection upon the whole 
matter is that although all these cir- 
cumstances were matters of common 
knowledge and have frequently been 
referred to in the public press, yet that 
the authorities of the Stock Exchange 
allowed the security to remain upon its 
regular list and have sat passively by 
while the flagrant manipulation in it has 
gone on. Within a couple of days the 
stock has been quoted at as high a 
price as $91 a share. To-day the ‘peg’ 
in it was withdrawn and it fell to a 
price of $25 a share in a few hours. 
. . . It was an ugly mess viewed in 
the best possible light. Two Stock Ex- 
change houses announced their failure 
in consequence, and the financial district 
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was full of rumors as to other embar- 
rassments that might also follow.” 

These spectacular speculative manip- 
ulations gain much more publicity than 
the ordinary legitimate operations of 
the Exchange, which they are liable to 
obscure. 

A warning to the Exchange was given 
when Governor Hueues of New York 
appointed a committee to investigate its 
operations. This warning does not seem 
to have been effective, and the Legis- 
lature may yet have to intervene. It 
would be unfortunate if the neglect of 
the Exchange in carrying out obviously- 
needed reforms should provoke hostile 
and drastic legislation that would impair 
the efficiency of the organization in dis- 
charging its proper and _ legitimate 
functions. 


FEARS of the harmful results of 

banking concentration are already 
being expressed in many quarters. Re- 
cently the Boston “Herald” voiced these 
fears as follows: 

“Banking monopoly contains greater 
elements of danger than any other which 
threatens the national welfare. Bank- 
ing is a public service. Banking facili- 
ties are an essential to business. When 
the banking institutions of the country 
become the agencies of personal, selfish 
interests and no longer recognize their 
responsibility to serve the general busi- 
ness interest, the full peril of these con- 
solidations will become apparent. Al- 
ready the control of banking institutions 
for private purposes and the disregard 
of the original purpose of the bank as 
a public servant and an agency for the 
common needs of business, has become 
so common as to constitute an actual 
peril in the business and financial world. 
In more than one instance it has been 
responsible for scandal and _ business 
disaster. When monopoly-seeking mas- 
ters of industry and commerce find in 
banking institutions weapons for their 


warfare against competitors, and credit 
is given or destroyed, not on the merit 
of the application and the strength of 
business, but according as it may serve 
or obstruct the personal interest of the 
banking power, banking has been di- 
verted from its proper purpose and be- 
comes a menace to the community. That 
the banking power of the country has 
been so used is an open secret and the 
trend of consolidation and concentra- 
tion, without proper regulation and re- 
straint, increases the liability of such 
use. 

“The nation is fearful of the result of 
this continued concentration, and not 
without reason. It is not a vague alarm 
inspired by demagogic denunciation of 
the ‘money power, but an intelligent 
fear based on a clear reading of the 
signs. It is evident that the nation will 
not accept the plan for a central bank, 
tentatively advanced by the National 
Monetary Commission, because of this 
very fear of a banking monopoly, and 
the possibility that one of the great cir- 
cles of control in New York would domi- 
nate the central bank and thus hold 
complete mastery over the business life 
of the country. And no scheme of bank- 
ing reorganization which seems to ac- 
cord with this purpose of consolidation 
or which does not distinctively afford a 
check on the development of this 
monopolistic power will be accepted by 
the people. It is one of the duties 
which devolve on this Commission to 
propose such reforms that banking will 
be returned to its proper place in the 
service of business, and that arbitrary 
power of banking monopoly be no more 
possible than is unrestrained monopoly 
in any other recognized public service.” 

Whether this fear of “a banking 
monopoly” is justified or not, it no doubt 
exists, and it will grow if a central bank 
is established, and might finally over- 
whelm such an institution. 

Is it wise to subject the business in- 
terests of the country to the disastrous 
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possibilities of another successful war 
upon a United States Bank? 


HEN anybody says anything 

against a central bank, the charge 
is at once made that this opposition 
arises from too great a reverence for 
the ghost of ANDREw Jackson. 

Well, “Old Hickory” had his good 
qualities. He was a brave soldier, he 
hated paper money, and he believed in 
the Union. 

But it is not reverence for the spirit 
of Jackson that leads so many thought- 
ful Americans to oppose the central 
bank. 

It is a knowledge that such an insti- 
tution has been fully and fairly tried, 
under conditions at least as favorable as 
those now existing, and that after a full 
and fair experiment such an institution 
has succumbed to political opposition. 

Stability is an essential of any bank- 
ing system. 

It is especially and imperatively nec- 
essary for a great central institution de- 
signed to safeguard public and private 
credit. 

To assure stability a central bank 
must be reasonably assured against suc- 
cessful hostile political attack. 

A central bank, if established, will 
not have that assurance. 

On the contrary, from the outset it 
will have to combat the antagonism of 
its foes who will take advantage of the 
first opportunity to harass and de- 
stroy it. 

A central bank can not succeed, be- 
cause it does not follow the lines of our 
political system. 

If centralization and codéperation in 
banking are desirable, they will have to 
be obtained by uniting some of our ex- 
isting institutions in a workable form of 
organization. 

The whole problem centers around 
the character and management of the 


reserves. If the reserves for notes and 
deposits are required to be kept in gold; 
if the reserve city banks, under proper 
regulations, are permitted to issue their 
credit notes; if the capital and reserves 
of the reserve banks are increased—and, 
finally, if the reserve banks are brought 
into some form of association for cer- 
tain purposes—we shall have all the 
banking and currency reform required 


without creating any new machinery and. 


without adopting any expedient contrary 
to the genius of our institutions. 


ILIGENT search is being made by 
Government experts and others to 
ascertain the cause of the greatly in- 
creased cost of living. One contributory 
cause, which may be overlooked, but 
which is no doubt of considerable im- 
portance, is the remarkable growth in 
the number of banks and the consequent 
enlargement of manufactured bank 
credits. 

The Annual Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1909 thus 
refers to the growth of banking in the 
United States: 

“Since 1900 the growth in the bank- 
ing institutions of the country has been 
noteworthy both as to the number of 
banks organized and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted. In 1900 the total num- 
ber of banks in operation as estimated 
was 13,977, with capital of $1,150,728,- 
675 and individual deposits aggregating 
$7,688,986,450. For the present year 
the number (including non-reporting 
banks) has increased to 25,512, with 
capital aggregating $1,855,987,368 and 
individual deposits $14,425,223,164. 

“National banks have increased since 
1900 from 3,732, with aggregate capital 
of $621,536,461, to 6,893 on April 28, 
1909, with aggregate capital of $933,- 
979,903. Other reporting banks have 
increased from 6,650, with aggregate 
capital of $403,192,214 in 1900 to 15,- 
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598, with aggregate capital of $866,- 
056,465 in 1909. In 1900 the non-re- 
porting banks were 3,595 in number, 
with capital of $126,000,000; for the 
present year the number of banks not 
reporting is estimated at 3,021, with 
capital of $55,951,000.” 

This indicates, roughly, an increase 
of 100 per cent. in banking capital and 
deposits within a period of ten years or 
less. 

The “deposits” represent, to a very 
considerable extent, manufactured bank 
credit, which undoubtedly has contrib- 
uted to the inflation of enterprise and 
to the rise in prices. 

A great deal of the credit manufac- 
tured by the banks does not rest upon 
a reserve of gold, but upon bank notes, 
deposits with other banks (redeposited 
reserves), and upon security operations. 

The promissory note as an instrumen- 
tality for creating bank credit is per- 
haps used here in a way and to an ex- 
tent unknown in most other countries. 
It does not represent in all cases an ac- 
tual commercial transaction, but a bor- 
rowing operation pure and simple—a 
kind of local finance bill which the bank 
accepts for a consideration in the shape 
of discount. 

Banking expansion in the United 
States has proceeded at a tremendous 
rate in the last decade, but we fear the 
basis of this development has not been 
entirely upon the soundest basis. We 
do not mean that either our trade, our 
enterprise, or our banking is unsound, 
for that would be wide of the truth. But 
we are going too fast, especially in the 
creation of bank credit. And unless the 
pace is checked we shall have to pay 
the penalty, just as we have done so 
often in the past. 


A$’ foreshadowing the future policy 

of the Government in issuing 
bonds, the following, taken from a re- 
cent address delivered in New York by 


Secretary MacVeaaeu, will be found in- 
teresting: 

“We have outstanding about $730,- 
000,000 of two per cent. bonds, though 
two per cent. interest was never the 
measure of the Government’s credit; and 
of course is not now. Two per cent. 
was and is very much below the measure 
of the Government’s credit. I said in 
my report to Congress that possibly two 
per cent. bonds should never have been 
issued. ‘However, we issued them, and 
we have issued $730,000,000 of them, 
and they are practically all in the na- 
tional banks because they cannot be any- 
where else, having no investment stand- 
ing whatever. 

“They cannot escape from the nation- 
al banks in any important amounts be- 
cause they have no place to go to. The 
banks can sell them only to each other, 
for nobody else would know what to do 
with them. That is the condition of the 
main part of the Government’s debt, 
and it is not a position that is fortunate. 
The bonds are desirable to no one but a 
national banker, and they are only de- 
sirable to a national banker when they 
can be used as security with the Govern- 
ment for either circulation or deposits. 

“As deposits are at a very low ebb 
these bonds are now almost entirely 
limited to their use as a basis for circu- 
lation. The consequence is that there is 
an almost necessary effort to keep them 
employed by forcing circulation upon the 
people, adding in this way a new and 
additional element of artificiality and in- 
elasticity to our currency with the effect 
of what is apparently at present an un- 
necessary and hurtful expansion. To 
me the situation is extremely unpleasant. 

“Now in issuing new bonds, either to 
replenish the cash in the Treasury that 
becomes necessary or to fund the present 
debt of the Panama Canal to the Treas- 
ury or to pay for the canal’s further 
construction, my feeling is—and the 
feeling is very strong—that we are 
bound to see to it that the new bonds, if 
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we issue them—and I hope we may be 
able to issue them if we have to issue 
anything—shall not be permitted to pile 
themselves on the top of this inert—this 
stagnant—mass of $730,000,000 of two 
per cent. bonds. We have certainly 
issued enough bonds that are practically 
unmarketable, and the loss of twenty- 
five or thirty millions of dollars already 
sustained by our national banks through 
these two per cent. bonds, is quite 
enough without action upon our part to 
further depress their market price. 

“Therefore I maintain that the Gov- 
ernment should see to it that any new 
issue of bonds may go—or have at any 
rate the fair opportunity to go—into the 
hands of real investors. And this can 
only be done, I believe, by issuing them 
under such conditions of circulation 
privileges as do not discriminate against 
the two per cent. bonds, and at a rate of 
interest which measures as actually and 
accurately as possible the credit of the 
Government in the investment market 
and which will not of itself encourage 
the new bonds to gravitate to the old to 
be piled on top of them. What that rate 
is is not a question I am now discussing. 
What I wish to maintain before this 
large assemblage of prominent, practi- 
cal financiers is that the rate should be 
whatever is the true investment rate and 
which will carry these new bonds into 
the general market and make them in- 
vestment securities as the bonds of other 
nations are.” 


The Secretary may well regard the 
situation as unpleasant. Of course, he 
is not responsible for it. But nothing is 
to be gained now by belaboring those 
who forced this policy upon the country. 
We are in a bad predicament and must 
extricate ourselves as best we may. 

The Secretary’s recommendation that 
hereafter bonds shall be issued at a rate 
that will carry them into the general 
market, ought to be heeded. In fact, it 
will have to be, for the national banks, 
even with the circulation privilege, can 


hardly be expected to load themselves 
up with any more two per cent. bonds. 
As the Secretary says, nobody else will 
have them. 

By placing future bond issues at their 
true investment rate, two desirable ends 
will be attained. In the first place, the 
further artificial inflation of the bank 
circulation will be stopped, and in the 
second place, savings banks and private 
investors will again be offered a safe 
form of security of which they were de- 
prived when the Government started 
borrowing on a two per cent. basis. 


WITH the great gain in the coun- 

try’s wealth new standards of 
prosperity were to be expected. For 
many years the state of the pig iron 
market afforded what was believed to be 
a fair index of the country’s prosperity. 
But in these luxurious times nothing so 
“homely” as pig iron could possibly 
serve as a financial barometer. 

The true standard by which American 
prosperity may now be gauged was 
pointed out a short time ago by Lord 
RoTuHscHILp in an address at Liverpool. 
He declared that when the diamond 
trade is brisk, there is no unemployment 
in America. Perhaps the declaration 
was too sweeping, but as a generaliza- 
tion it is probably about as accurate as 
any that can be formulated. 

Trade in diamonds, automobiles and 
airships is undoubtedly very brisk at 
present, and business is prosperous. But 
this prosperity has lost some of its at- 
tractiveness through the enhanced cost 
of living. 


ELAY in enacting such monetary 

legislation as is essential to assist 

in maintaining sound business conditions 

is a gigantic political blunder and a 
stupendous economic crime. 

Marking time by sending a commis- 

sion to Europe, and by compiling a 
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voluminous technical library on bank- 
ing and currency, will deceive nobody. 

The leaders have evidently determined 
that the undisputed sentiment in favor 
of a better banking and currency system 
shall be kept down until it can be turned 
to political advantage. What do they 
care whether or not a panic intervenes 
and thousands are thrown out of em- 
ployment and made to suffer distress? 
When the people are humbled by adver- 
sity will they not then be more easily 
persuaded to swallow the central bank 
scheme? 

With the country suffering from the 
evils of banking and currency inflation, 
after all the teachings of experience, 
and with a terrific panic surely awaiting 
us not far away, the Administration at 
Washington busies itself with an income 
tax, postal savings banks, Federal incor- 
poration and other such nostrums! 

The banking and currency system of 
the United States to-day is fundament- 
ally defective in two important particu- 
lars—the bank reserves are not of the 
proper character, and the system of re- 
serve banks is not properly organized 
and equipped. 

Credit expansion rot based upon gold 
will almost surely lead to inflation; and 
we know, from repeated tests, that our 
reserve banks will break down in time 
of panic. Nobody had to go to Europe 
to find these things out, nor to compile 
a financial library. We knew these 
things by experience. They have been 
plain for many years to anybody who 
observes and who has been capable of 
putting two and two together. 

Congress might have cured the first of 
these defects by converting the green- 
backs into gold certificates and by grad- 
ually recoining the silver dollars into 
subsidiary coin. But it did neither. It 
continued the greenbacks and bought 
more silver bullion. Worse yet—in spite 
of all expert protest—it kept on inflat- 
ing the currency by the issue of bond- 
secured bank notes, not subject to com- 


mercial redemption, even going to the 
absurd length of providing for a prac- 
tically unlimited supply of such cur- 
rency. 

Nothing whatever was done to adapt 
the reserve banks for fulfilling the func- 
tions they must fulfill if they are to pre- 
vent a collapse of public credit or to 
perform the functions for which they 
were designed. 

Instead, we have a chimerical scheme 
for establishing a central bank, some- 
thing totally impossible—an expedient 
twice tried in our history and twice dis- 
carded. 

Possessed of full power over legisla- 
tion, the Republican party has failed to 
carry out these reforms so obviously in 
the interest of sound and stable business 
conditions. Now it is intimated that the 
whole subject of banking and currency 
legislation will be postponed until after 
another Congress election. It must be 
remembered that the next session will 
be a short one. Have the Republicans 
assurance of a majority in the next 
House? ; 


ig the tragedy of “Julius Cesar,” by 

WiLiiaM SHAKESPEARE, Miark An- 
tony is made to address a Roman mob 
that had just listened to a speech by 
Brutus, one of the assassins of Cesar, 
and who had been highly elated by 
what they heard in extenuation of 
the killing of Cesar. So much so, in fact, 
that they declared that Brutus should be 
given a statue with his ancestors. One 
of the more enthusiastic of the quirites 
—doubtless the THroporE Roosevelt 
of his time—suggested that Brutus him- 
self should set up as a Cesar. 

Coming into the midst of this tumult- 
uous throng, whom he found filled with 
admiration for the oratorical abilities of 
Brutus and imbued with the belief that 
Cesar was a tyrant, Antony cautiously 
begins his famous harangue, asseverat- 
ing that he comes not to praise Cesar but 
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to bury him. His first remarks about 
Brutus, Cassius and the other conspira- 
tors are respectful enough—he declares 
with emphasis and apparent sincerity 
that Brutus is an honorable man. But 
very gradually, as he recounts the splen- 
did personal qualities of Cesar and wins 
his hearers over to his side, he still 
praises Brutus, but in a doubtful, ques- 
tioning manner, and finally after re- 
counting Cesar’s generosity to the poor 
and working the mob up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm, he feels himself on safe 
ground, and with undisguised sarcasm 
declares the conspirators to have been 
wise and honorable! 

Antony, who has been described as a 
bon vivant and a hypocrite, was—at 
least in Shakespeare’s tragedy—a great 
orator. But he hardly displayed the 
same courage that Beecuer did in Eng- 
land when facing hostile audiences. 
Antony, in his celebrated oration, began 
by carefully feeling his way. Had the 
mob shown implacable hostility, he 
would doubtless have made a few con- 
ventional remarks and let it go at that. 
But when he found how easily he could 
play upon the multitude, he exercised 
his power to the full extent. 

We are forcibly and painfully remind- 
ed of this scene by some recent develop- 
ments in our political and financial his- 
tory. 

When Senator Netson W. Atpricu 
set out on his notable campaign of en- 
lightenment last fall, people in all parts 
of the country were eager to hear him. 
He had but lately returned from foreign 
shores, bringing with him, as was sup- 
posed, the rich stores of financial knowl- 
edge of which he had despoiled Europe. 
From New York to Omaha admiring 
throngs of business men left their mirth 
and their employments and went to hear 
the oracle. What information they 
really gained, we do not know. If they 
knew nothing before, it is safe to say 
nothing was subtracted from their 
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knowledge by listening to the Rhode 
Island Senator. Imitating the example 
of his Roman predecessor, he felt his 
way with the various audiences, never 
coming out flat-footed in favor of any- 
thing. He threw out vague hints about 
a central bank, and had his hearers lift- 
ed up their voices in servile shouts for 
such an institution, he would doubtless 
have favored it, too. But they failed to 
respond. Mr. Atpricu never got the 
inspiration from his auditors that Mark 
Antony got from the Roman populace. 
Lacking this encouragement, the. chair- 
man of the Monetary Commission halted 
and hesitated and failed to come out and 
boldly declare his real sentiments 
(granting that he has any). Evidently 
he awaits the hour when the people shall 
be educated up to his central bank 
scheme before promulgating it. And he 
may have to wait a good while. 


LAST year witnessed an enormous 
output of securities. According to 
the New York “Journal of Commerce 


” 


and Commercial Bulletin,” the aggre- 
gate issue of new bonds, notes and stocks 
during 1909 by railroads, traction com- 
panies, industrial corporations and min- 
ing enterprises was $1,681,620,680, 
which compares with $1,423,199,371 in 
1908, an increase for the year of $258,- 
484,309. The most conspicuous change 
was the radical falling off in short-term 
notes issued by the railroads, but there 
was a corresponding increase in the flota- 
tion of new capital stock. Of the grand 
total, the railroads were responsible for 
$1,015,207,280, an increase of $16,091,- 
904, while the industrial and miscellane- 
ous corporations contributed $666,413,- 
400, an increase over 1908 of $242,329,- 
405. In 1907 the grand total was $1,- 
393,913,300. 

The accompanying table classifies the 
year’s new securities issued and gives 
comparisons with 1908: 
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1909. 1908. Change. 
a a ae EG a ries He alae $653,355,900 $604,113,954 + $49,241,946 
IN ai ot as eras a eal ae coo are eared 52,786,580 274,105,422 — 221,818,842 
EEE vaincaey acnace Koawawke ceasieo 309,064,800 120,896,000 + 188,168,800 
| rene pen ene enn $1,015,207,280 $999,115,376 +$16,091,904 

InpustriaL ComMPANIES. 

1909. 1908. Change. 
SE "Ss sia ecwc ioe Dene re aa cane aha ha $322,181,000 $197,850,000 + $124,331,000 
ED: “ule as wena vReueeed meeaioeneee 42,625,000 21,850,000 + 20,775,000 
DE. initia édnceSedvuwralsewreries 301,607,400 204,383,995 + 97,223,405 
NEE elaine, Sead ies. ose vialetta eee $666,413,400 $424,083,995 + $242,329,405 
NID. WU osnvons tkexccdecies 1,681,620,680 1,423,199,371 + 258,484,309 


These figures are significant as show- 
ing the vast proportions to which cor- 
porate activities have grown, and they 
also serve as a reminder of the demands 
made on our financial institutions in han- 
dling so large a volume of corporate 
securities. 

The growing number of private in- 
vestors, operating through their local 
banks, will make it easier for banks and 
trust companies to handle corporate se- 
curities than it has been heretofore. 


REMINISCENCES of Frrpinanp 

* Warp recently appearing in a 
New York newspaper bring to mind one 
of the notable banking catastrophes in 
the country’s history. It is stated in 
these reminiscences that the firm of 
Grant and Ward had some important 
deals on hand that would have placed 
the firm beyond the possibility of suc- 
cessful attack, but for certain contin- 
gencies which made it impossible to car- 
ry these schemes through to success. No 
doubt, the same extenuation for their 
failures could be urged by Watsu in 
Chicago and Morse in New York. The 
weak point in this contention is, of 
course, that those who are engaged in 
banking operations should never place 
themselves in a position where unfore- 
seen circumstances may bring about fail- 
ure. Legitimate banking operations are 
never completely dependent upon the 


success of any one enterprise, or even of 
a number of enterprises. The taking 
of the speculative risks which usually 
attach to the participation of a bank in 
the profits of financial enterprise is al- 
most certain to be fraught with disaster. 
It is quite probable that many banks 
have mixed up with transactions of this 
sort and have carried them through to 
success, but in doing so have placed 
themselves in a position where they 
might be liable at any time to subject 
themselves to successful attack. 


DURING a recent meeting of bank- 

ers in New York city, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury intimated very 
strongly that the Monetary Commission 
would not make any report until after 
the next Congress elections are held. 
He declared that it seemed to be the 
American policy to eliminate leading is- 
sues from the campaign. From this it 
appears that the Republican leaders are 
still afraid to come out squarely and tell 
the people what they propose doing, al- 
though we venture to suggest that a 
straightforward policy would be the one 
that would command the public con- 
fidence ; that is, provided the Republican 
leaders mean to devise a financial and 
banking system that will be to the peo- 
ple’s advantage and not for the benefit 
of some special interests. This per- 
petual dodging of the question will nat- 
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urally excite distrust. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the possibility of again forcing 
through Congress anything so dangerous 
and unsound as the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Law appears now to be impossible. At- 
tention to principle on the part of a con- 
tinuously increasing group in Congress 
has gradually shown the power of an 
aroused public conscience, and it now 
seems safe to conclude that no financial 
measure can go through Congress that 
does not recognize sound principles and 
the just rights of the people. 


GENERALLY the savings banks of 
New York city have adhered to 
the four per cent. rate of dividend, pay- 
able on deposits remaining in the banks 
at the close of the year 1909. To this 
there was one conspicuous exception— 
the Bowery Savings Bank, which de- 
clared a dividend of three and one-half 
per cent. A like rate was fixed by the 
Union Square and the North River. 
While the rate of dividend which a 
savings bank may declare is a matter 
within the individual judgment of the 
trustees, we believe that, considering the 
general savings bank situation, the trus- 
tees that have reduced the dividend rate 
have acted wisely in behalf of their de- 
positors and for the good of the savings 
banks as a whole. The preservation of 
confidence, resting upon an adequate 
basis of safety, is a prime requisite of 
savings bank management. As a rea- 
sonable precaution against depreciation 
of securities, actual or possible, a fair 
margin of resources above liabilities 
must be maintained. We do not wish to 
be understood as meaning that the banks 
that are paying four per cent. are un- 
safe—that would be an exaggeration; 
and, moreover, some of the banks may 
be quite able to pay that rate. One of 
them which has done so advertises, in 
connection with its notice of the divi- 
dend rate, a surplus of twelve per cent. 
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But it may be said, we think, with- 
out exaggeration that the banks which 
keep on paying four per cent. while 
their surplus funds continue to diminish 
toward the vanishing point are disre- 
garding the obligations they owe to their 
depositors, and are pursuing a course 
that tends to a weakening of the safe- 
guards that should be maintained in the 
conduct of the savings banks. That 
policy may be stopped before it has pro- 
gressed far enough to be a_ possible 
source of harm—that must be deter- 
mined by those responsible for the man- 
agement of the savings banks. 

As the Bowery Savings Bank is the 
largest in New York, and we believe the 
largest in the country, its conservative 
action will no doubt encourage other 
local banks to reduce their rate of divi- 
dends. Many of the savings bank offi- 
cers have admitted the desirability of 
lowering the rate, but they have hesi- 
tated to make a move in that direction. 

Excellent work in behalf of getting 
the banks to pay lower dividends until 
such time as the surplus held should 
warrant a higher rate has been done by 
Mr. Joun Harsen Ruoapes of this 
city. In articles published in the 
“North American Review” and in an 
address before the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York, he 
has shown very clearly why at least a 
temporary reduction of the rate was de- 
sirable. His labors in behalf of a con- 
servative course are evidently bearing 
fruit. 


"THE recent conference at Washing- 

ton for promoting uniformity of 
State laws again calls attention to the 
growing difficulty of conducting inter- 
State business under the great diversity 
of laws now existing. The aim of those 
working for uniform State legislation 
was thus described by ex-Judge ALTon 
B. Parker, of New York: 


“We do not aim at absolute uniformity 
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of law throughout the States, but a wise 
and conservative uniformity. There is 
danger in pressing uniformity to extreme 
lengths. There are diversities of cli- 
mates, of production, of tradition, of 
heredity, of population, of pursuits, 
among the people of our several com- 
monwealths which should be generally 
respected. 

“Uniformity should be promoted 
along the lines marked out by the com- 
missioners on uniform laws and as much 
further as the diversities to which I have 
referred will reasonably permit. 

“From this convention now assembled, 
representing not one or many but all 
the civic interests of each and all of the 
States, there should go out an authori- 
tative expression in favor of uniform 
legislation in so far as it is conducive 
to the common weal. Let us strive to 
promote unity in diversity; unity in all 
that touches in like manner the internal 
affairs of the communities separated by 
State lines; diversity in those particu- 
lars which are peculiar to each com- 
monwealth.” 

It is, of course, impossible under our 
system of government to secure uniform 
legislation on many subjects by the Fed- 
eral Government, and to secure the same 
result through the numerous State legis- 
latures is a laborious process. Never- 
theless, as was shown in the case of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, this can 
be brought about by the exercise of 
enough energy and patience. 


NE4BLY 100 pages are taken up in 

the Comptroller’s Report for 
1909, giving statistics and other infor- 
mation regarding the national and other 
banks of the United States. The report 
is rather remarkable for its omission 
of any recommendations concerning 
amendments to the National Banking 
Act. This omission is explained, how- 
ever, in the conclusion of the report, by 
the statement that at the meeting of the 


National Monetary Commission in De- 
cember, 1908, suggestions were submit- 
ted for consideration in connection with 
proposed amendments to the banking 
and currency laws. 

Comptroller Murray has furnished 
probably the most complete statistics of 
the country’s banks that may be found 
anywhere. Certainly his report con- 
tains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, which we hope to make use of in 
later numbers of the MaGazine. 


OVERNMENT bonds will get 

something of a boost by the action 

of the Secretary of the Treasury in di- 

recting that deposits of public funds in 

the banks must hereafter be secured by 
Government securities only. 

It is very doubtful whether State, 
municipal and railway bonds should 
ever have been made available as se- 
curity for public funds deposited in the 
banks. Not that the security is not 
good enough; in fact, the security is 
probably much greater than necessary, 
but the use of bonds of this character 
tends to enhance their price, and it is 
perhaps hardly proper that the Govern- 
ment should engage in a policy that 
might easily be criticised. At any rate, 
the United States two per cents. need 
about all the help the Government can 
offer in keeping up their price. Secre- 
tary MacVeraeu’s action in withdraw- 
ing other than Governments as security 
for public deposits with the banks will 
have a sentimental effect chiefly, for the 
reason that the deposits secured by 
State, city and railway bonds are small 
in amount. Yet this sentimental effect 
may be quite important. 

Probably it will be much better for 
the steadiness of the market value of 
United States bonds when they are sold 
on an investment basis purely—when 
they are subject only to the conditions 
that should properly govern their price; 
that is, the credit of the Government, 
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the interest rate and general money 
market conditions. The use of the bonds 
as a basis for circulation, or as security 
for public deposits, subjects them to 
artificial influences which may unduly 
enhance their market value at one time 
and unduly depress it at another. 

Such fictitious “aids” to the Govern- 
ment’s credit are unnecessary. Though 
sometimes they may be beneficial, in the 
long run they are quite likely to prove 
harmful. 


Nor all the arguments against the 

central bank plan are valid, 
though we believe most of them are. 
Here is one that shows the question to 
be more than one-sided. It is from an 
address delivered before the Massachu- 
setts Bankers’ Association by Hon. 
Georce E. Roserts, president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
and former Director of the Mint: 

“Talk about the danger of a central 
bank getting into politics—what do you 
think of the possibility of the distribu- 
tion of from $100,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000 of public deposits under the control 
of an official, getting into politics!” 

As Mr. Roserts intimates, the pub- 
lic deposits may be used for political 
purposes just as effectually now, and 
perhaps more so, than they could with 
a central bank. That disposes of one 
argument against a central bank, but 
there are many others not quite so 
easily brushed aside. 


REPUTATION, we are told, is often 

got without merit and lost with- 
out deserving. The proof of this must 
have come home recently to Joun W. 
Gates, formerly prominent in Wall 
Street, but now, we believe, engaged in 
growing up with a part of the great 


State of Texas. Mr. Gates, according 
to the newspapers, had delivered an ad- 
dress to a Methodist Conference, 
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strongly condemning gambling and 
Wall Street speculation. Mr. Gates 
admits the speech, but denies that he 
said anything about speculation or 
gambling. The confessions of a “re- 
formed” speculator might be interest- 
ing, but Mr. Gates evidently is not 
ready to assume that réle; but he’s ready 
to give $50,000, or $100,000, he says, to 
build a Methodist college at Port Ar- 
thur, provided the Methodists will put 
up an equal amount. Booming educa- 
tion is perhaps, all things considered, 
better than booming stocks. In requir- 
ing the other fellow to furnish his share 
of the capital Mr. Gates merely follows 
the example of Carnecie and other 
eminent philanthropists. It is a good 
plan, for it gives the other party to the 
contract a strong incentive to hustle, 
and that is a quality that Mr. Gates, 
in common with most Americans, likes 
very much, though it sorely grieves 
some of our foreign critics. 


BECAUSE a considerable minority of 

the ruling party would not swallow 
everything presented to them by the 
dominant faction, it has been proposed 
to read the “insurgents,” as they are 
called, out of the Republican party. 
President Tart, though grieved at their 
independent attitude, apparently takes 
the view that while the light holds out 
to burn, the vilest sinner may return. 
He would chasten the “insurgents,” but 
not destroy them altogether. 

The “insurgents” may or may not 
represent the virtue in American poli- 
tics. But one thing is pretty sure: they 
represent a rather widespread feeling of 
discontent with certain elements in the 
Republican party, of which notice may 
as well be taken before it is too late. 
Tariff legislation has not been satisfac- 
tory—perhaps none can be; but many 
believe that something vastly better 
might have been had if the Republican 
leaders had been as faithful to the peo- 
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ple as they were to the protected inter- 
ests. And the doings of Mr. Atpricu 
in relation to currency and banking 
matters are not reassuring. He is a 
wise politician, and can doubtless see 
already that the people are going to 
have their way. He may bend before 
the coming storm. The opportunity of 
giving to the country a sound, scientific 
system of banking and currency belongs 
to the Republican party to-day. To- 
morrow it may belong to some one else. 


ROM its correspondent at Paris, the 

Evening “Post” of New York 

prints the following in the issue of De- 
cember 18: 

“A rather extraordinary incident of 
the day is the animosity against the 
Bank of France, expressed by English 
financial people whom one meets. They 
seem to consider it a national humilia- 
tion that the Bank of England should 
have needed the French bank’s help. In 
both England and France, interference 
of politics with national finance is likely 
to continue. What would it be in Amer- 
ica, if you had a central bank?” 

Only recently we have pointed out 
this certainty of political hostility as 
one of the gravest problems which the 
advocates of a central bank must face. 
We do not know whether such hostility 
would be justifiable; that, of course, 
would depend upon a number of factors 
not now ascertainable; indeed, it is 
quite likely to be provoked by preju- 
dice, but at all events it is almost sure 
to arise. 


| DICATIONS point to the probable 
rejection of the proposed Federal 
income tax by a sufficient number of the 
State legislatures to insure the defeat of 
that measure. 
The objection raised by Governor 
Houeues of New York that if the amend- 


ment were adopted in the form proposed 
by Congress, it would make it possible 
for the Federal Government to lay a 
tax upon State and municipal securities, 
is no doubt sound theoretically, although 
in practice it would not amount to much. 
The members of Congress would hardly 
consent to the imposition of a tax upon 
securities issued in their respective lo- 
calities, but as the Governor of New 
York points out, the possibility of such 
action is objectionable. 

On the other hand, it would be of 
great advantage in an emergency such 
as war with a foreign power for the 
Federal Government to have the author- 
ity to enact an income tax measure. 

It seems that the proposed amend- 
ment might have been more carefully 
drawn, and thus have obviated the ob- 
jection raised by Governor Huaues. 


N effort will doubtless be made to 
push through the postal savings 
bank scheme during the present session 
of Congress. This is to be done on the 
plea that such an institution was fa- 
vored in the Republican platform and 
that this pledge must therefore be car- 
ried out. 

If all the declarations embodied in 
the party platforms are hereafter to be 
enacted into laws, it will give those dec- 
larations a more binding force than they 
have heretofore enjoyed, and certainly 
greater care should be used by the party 
conventions in making professions of 
faith and in outlining a legislative pro- 
gramme. The national conventions of 
the ruling party are liable to be made 
up largely of office-holders and those 
who favor the ruling faction. Quite 
often things are put in the platform 
purely as a means of catching votes. No 
doubt such a practice is reprehensible, 
but, on the other hand, it can hardly be 
maintained that every declaration made 
during the heat and excitement of a po- 











litical convention must be enacted into 
law. 

The legislation of the country is 
really not confided to mass conventions, 
but has been placed by the Constitution 
in charge of a deliberative body com- 
posed of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and known as the Congress. 
We think it would be rather a serious 
proceeding to take from this body the 
powers conferred upon it, and pass 
them over to a mass convention, and 
that is just about what it would come to 
if we are to insist upon all the party 
pledges made in the platforms being 
carried out. 

There are certain prominent princi- 
ples adopted at nearly every great na- 
tional convention which have come to be 
known as leading issues, and these the 
party making them should most sacredly 
respect. Such, for example, was the 
declaration in the Republican platform 
of 1896 favoring the gold standard. The 
campaign was made almost entirely upon 
this issue. When the Republican party 
was returned to power it was practically 
a mandate from the people to enact 
legislation that would as nearly as pos- 


S is well known to the readers of 

Tue Bankers MaGazine, we 

have not advocated any specific plan for 

bringing about certain banking and cur- 

rency reforms generally thought to be 
desirable. 

The time is approaching, however, 
when consideration must be given to the 
means necessary to make effective the 
growing sentiment in favor of these re- 
forms. 

The central bank advocates are not 
only flying in the face of history and 
experience, but are proposing a form of 
machinery practically unknown to the 
present generation of bankers. Neither 
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MAKING CURRENCY REFORM PRACTICABLE. 
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sible make the gold standard secure. No 
such mandate has been received in re- 
gard to postal savings banks. The pro- 
priety of establishing such institutions 
has hardly been popularly discussed at 
all, and we can see no reason why any 
obligation rests upon the Republican 
party to enact legislation. of this char- 
acter until the people are heard from 
further. 

We are far from advising a course 
that would make of the platform decla- 
rations mere hollow professions, but, on 
the other hand, it seems to us most un- 
wise to enact such a sweeping measure 
as this without giving the voters of the 
country an opportunity of more fully 
making their opinions heard. 

President Tart thinks the platform 
pledge for postal savings banks must 
be carried out; but the Republican 
platform also declared in favor of 
amending the Sherman anti-trust law, 
yet President Tarr in a recent message 
has said he does not think amendment 
necessary. So platform pledges are 
only solemn and binding when they co- 
incide with the personal opinions of 
Wituam H. Tart. 


this innovation nor anything like it will 
ever secure the approval of the Ameri- 
can electorate. 

The objection which the bankers of 
the country feel toward any new form 
of .financial machinery received practi- 
cal demonstration directly after the 
passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland Law, 
which provided for the formation of na- 
tional currency associations. 

The banks declined to enter into these 
organizations. 

It must have become apparent to 
those who are conversant with American 
financial history and who know the 
sentiments of the bankers and the peo- 
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ple generally upon banking and cur- 
rency questions, that if any reform at 
all is brought about it must follow very 
closely the lines already existing. 

No doubt the banking reserves of the 
country could be quite adequately cared 
for by the present reserve banks if they 
were required to have a capital suf- 
ficiently large and to keep a much 
greater gold reserve than the law now 
requires them to hold. 

If in addition they were given power 
to issue a credit currency, leaving the 
present bond-secured currency alone 
and allowing it gradually to lapse, the 
banking situation would be greatly im- 
proved. 

Perhaps it would be found desirable 
to bring about closer coédperation among 
the reserve city banks under some form 
of organization, but this could be done 
through the clearing-houses without 
creating any new or untried machinery. 

Very simple measures could be en- 
acted to bring about these desired 
changes. In addition the deposits and 
notes will have to be brought gradually 
to a gold basis. 

We know these suggestions are quite 
elementary. They imply no revolution- 
ary changes in our banking system, but 
we think they are such as must commend 
themselves to all those who have an 
earnest desire to see something practical 
accomplished in the near future. The 
central bank talk is purely academic. It 
is a case of firing in the air, and the 
sooner the folly of it is realized the 
better for all concerned. 

Aside from the necessity of placing 
the bank credits securely upon the gold 
basis, the chief elements in the banking 
and currency reform problem undoubt- 
edly center around the management of 
bank reserves. Under existing laws the 
function of caring for the reserves has 
devolved upon the national banks in 
the leading commercial centers of the 
country. In ordinary times they per- 
form these functions fairly well, but ex- 


perience has shown that when the credit 
resources of the country are unduly 
strained the reserve banks are not able 
to bear the burden. It would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude that this must be 
due either to some weakness in their or- 
ganization or equipment. We hardly 
think it could be maintained that the 
banks performing reserve functions 
have, as a whole, the capital needed to 
discharge their duties satisfactorily. It 
will be found that the reserve banks in 
other countries are much better equipped 
in this respect. 

If our reserve banks were compelled 
to have a much larger capital equipment 
than they now carry, it would enable 
them to maintain stronger reserves and 
also to conduct their ordinary opera- 
tions and to respond to exceptional calls 
made upon them without disturbing lo- 
cal conditions. It is, of course, this dis- 
turbance of local conditions at the chief 
centers which gradually spreads to all 
parts of the country and helps to bring 
about the panic. 

Improvement in the organization of 
the reserve banks could doubtless be 
brought about through the clearing- 
houses of which all of them are mem- 
bers. Excellent beginnings have been 
made in several of the cities in pro- 
viding for clearing-house examina- 
tions, and the clearing of country 
checks. If these two improvements of 
banking machinery were generally ex- 
tended and the capital of the reserve 
banks sufficiently increased, we believe 
that the country would get along very 
well for a number of years without the 
introduction of a central bank or any 
new form of banking machinery. 

If the bankers and business interests 
of the country really desire banking re- 
form, it is time they should demand that 
theories must give way to something 
practical, which shall have regard to 
sound principles but will not seek to re- 
vamp any discarded expedients nor at- 
tempt the impossible. 











Yb may be said that in the history of 

the Treasury Department there 
have been four great epochs, the inter- 
vening periods being mainly interludes 
of routine, not departing from the 
precedents established. The first epoch 
was when the Department was organ- 
ized and Alexander Hamilton was 
placed at its head. This epoch lasted 
through the administration of Hamil- 
ton, Wolcott and Gallatin, the Depart- 
ment during all those years being in a 
formative period. The second was 
when Secretary Taney, at the order of 
President Jackson, arbitrarily reversed 
the entire policy that had governed up 
to that time, breaking down the United 
States Bank, introducing the “wild-cat” 
system of banking, bringing on a panic 
that compelled nearly all the banks in 
the country to suspend specie payment, 
and hundreds of them to go into hope- 
less bankruptcy, and spreading ruin 
and desolation from the Atlantic coast 
to the Mississippi River. It divorced 
the Treasury Department from all con- 
nection with the currency of the coun- 
try except the coinage of gold and sil- 
ver. The third was when the Depart- 
ment, under the administration of Sec- 
retary Chase, departed more radically 
than ever before from the traditions 
and went actively into the banking busi- 
ness, and the fourth was when, under 
Secretary Sherman, the Department got 
back to the first idea of Mr. Hamilton, 
paying the debt dollar for dollar in the 
currency of the world; in other words, 
resuming specie payment. 

When Mr. Hamilton was made Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he had to organize 
the Department de novo. He found 
nothing to build upon. He had to de- 
vise a plan for sustaining the credit of 





*The first installment of this interesting 
article appeared in the January Bankers 
Magazine. 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.* 


By William Henry Smith. 
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the country; make an impoverished peo- 
ple pay a heavy debt without oppressing 
them; discover ways and means for rais- 
ing a revenue sufficient for the needs of 
the nation, and to establish a mint. A 
task great enough to demand the active 
energies of a long life, yet Mr. Hamil- 
ton accomplished all this within the 
space of less than six years. When he 
left the Department, the debt was in the 
process of gradual extinction; the credit 
of the young nation was fuly restored 
and stood high in the money centers of 
the world; a wise scheme of revenue was 
formulated and put into action; a mint 
was established, and the country was 
given a currency that was uniform, 
stable and readily received, and the 
whole country started on an era of 
prosperity. 


HAMILTON AND THE First BANK OF THE 
Unitep States. 


It must be remembered that when 
Hamilton became Secretary of the 
Treasury the country had but little 
moneyed wealth; its industries were con- 
fined almost exclusively to agriculture 
and commerce on the high seas; of man- 
ufacturing or mining there was prac- 
tically nothing. Great Britain’s policy 
had always been to discourage manu- 
facturing in any of her colonies, in 
order that those at home might flourish. 
The only money of the country was the 
discredited currency of the Continental 
Congress and the heavily-depreciated 
paper of the various colonies. No coun- 
try can flourish and be prosperous with- 
out a stable and uniform currency, and 
to secure that currency was the task set 
Mr. Hamilton, or, rather, one of the 
many tasks, and for this purpose he 
devised the United States Bank. The 
United States Bank was so closely con- 
nected with the Treasury Department 
as to be almost a part of it. It loaned 
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the Government money, and was, in 
fact, the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, holding the money of the Treas- 
ury on deposit. Giving the people a 
stable and uniform currency, it enabled 
them to start on the road to prosperity. 

Few men ever in public life were as- 
sailed more bitterly than Alexander 
Hamilton, and his most violent and unre- 
lenting enemy was a fellow-member of 
Washington’s cabinet. Mr. Jefferson 
was strong in his likes and dislikes. 
There was no middle ground with him. 
The man who differed from him was 
sure to incur his hatred. In the cabinet 
he did his utmost to thwart all the 
schemes of Hamilton in connection with 
the Treasury and prevailed upon those 
in Congress he could influence to attack 
him there. Among the strongest and 
ablest of the antagonists of Hamilton’s 
policies in Congress was Albert Gallatin, 
who later was to succeed him as head of 
the Treasury Department. A few years 
later, after Gallatin had been at the 
head of the Treasury Department, he 
was forced to admit that Hamilton was 
not only a master of national finance, 
but that his administration of the de- 
partment had been without a flaw, and 
he came ardently to support some of the 
very measures he had opposed in Con- 
gress. 

It is not necessary here to follow the 
whole career of Mr. Hamilton, or to de- 
tail the causes which finally led him to 
resign from the cabinet. Before he re- 
signed he had accomplished the work 
he set out to do. He had placed the 
finances of the nation on a sound basis, 
and under the stimulating effects of the 
tariff and navigation laws he had se- 
cured, he saw the country rapidly be- 
coming prosperous. Oliver Wolcott, his 
immediate successor, was a man of de- 
tail, versed in all the theories of Ham- 
ilton and an adherent of the same, and 
under his management the Department 
became more efficient than ever. When 
Hamilton and Adams disagreed, Wol- 
cott was loyal to his former chief, and 
to save the President any embarrass- 
ment from having him in the cabinet, 
resigned. This was only a month or 
two before a new Administration was to 
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come into power, an Administration in- 
tensely hostile to every measure of Ham- 
ilton and his successor, an Administra- 
tion that believed, or pretended to do 
so, that the Treasury Department was 
honeycombed with fraud and corrup- 
tion. 


GALLATIN Becomes SECRETARY. 


Mr. Jefferson had early picked on 
Albert Gallatin for his Secretary of the 
Treasury, but fearing his nomination 
would be rejected, he waited until the 
special session of the Senate had ad- 
journed, then commissioned him with in- 
structions to “hunt out all the frauds of 
that scoundrel Hamilton.” Gallatin was 
a most intense partisan, and it was part- 
ly on account of his extreme partisan- 
ship that Jefferson selected him for this 
position. He was an honest man, even 
with his partisanship, and after he had 
made a thorough search for evidence of 
rascality or shortcoming, he reported to 
his chief that there was not only no 
evidence of fraud, but no mistake even 
had been made; that the system of keep- 
ing accounts was complete and that the 
Department had been most admirably 
managed in every respect. 

The administration of Jefferson was 
that of a triumvirate, composed of Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Gallatin. The 
other members of the cabinet were rare- 
ly consulted, being regarded more as 
messengers to convey to the President 
reports of the workings of their De- 
partments than actual counsellors. Gal- 
latin had two important objects in view 
as Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
these he bent all his energies, and on 
them he constantly insisted. The first 
was to discharge the public debt as 
rapidly as possible, and the other to re- 
duce taxation. In these two objects 
Jefferson concurred, but to reduce tax- 
ation Gallatin insisted that the expendi- 
tures of the Government must. be pared 
down to the very lowest limit, and in 
that he never could get the President to 
wholly agree. Gallatin was a lover of 
peace; he believed that the safety and 
well-being of this country depended on 
maintaining peace; that preparations 
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for war were all wrong, as they nat- 
urally tended to bring on war, hence he 
wanted the navy kept down to as small 
a number of ships as possible. On this 
point there was continual wrangling be- 
tween him and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 








Offices. Names. 
1,400 Jacob Wagner 
600 Steph Pleasanton 
800 Brent 
1,500 John Newman 
800 — Golding 
1,000 Israel Loring 
1,000 Charles W. Goldsborough 
1,000 Jeremiah Nicolls 
1,700 A. Bradley, Jr., A. P. M. 
1,200 Robt. T. Howe 
800 Tunis Craven 
1,200 E. Jones 
1,200 David Sheldon 
1,200 Jos. Dawson 


He wanted to at once abolish all ir- 
ternal taxes. He held all such taxes to 
be wrong in principle and to be reverted 
to only in case of war, when the needs 
of the Government would be extreme. 
It was with these ideas he entered upon 
the discharge of his duties. Jefferson 
had issued his famous New Haven letter 
regarding removals from office. In the 
spirit of this letter Gallatin did not 
agree altogether, and strongly insisted 
on retaining in office a number who had 
proved especially efficient. This aroused 
the anger of Duane, the editor of the 
“Aurora,” and from that time to the 
end of Gallatin’s service that paper was 
his constant assailant. In this is an evi- 
dence of Jefferson’s peculiar method of 
politics. He kept up a close intimacy 
all the time with Duane, although that 
vitriolic writer used the columns of his 
paper to break down two of the leading 
members of his cabinet, and printed one 
slander after another. This Duane had 
been one of the most bitter antagonists 
of Hamilton and Washington. By some 
means, a short time before the retire- 
ment of Wolcott, Duane managed to get 
possession of some of the most im- 
portant confidential papers of the De- 
partment. He returned them later, and 
among the curiosities found with Mr. 
Gallatin’s papers is a manuscript, on 
which is endorsed by Mr. Gallatin as 
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having been written in 1801. It con- 
tains a list of clerks in the employ of 
the Adams Administration, with their 
salaries, and the remarks of Duane. The 
following is a specimen of this docu- 
ment, and it gives a clear idea of his 
peculiar talents: 











































Remarks. 
Complete picaroon. 
Nothingarian. 
Nincumpoop. 
Democratic executioner. 
Adamite. 

Assistant throat-cutter. 


' Damned Reps. 


Three execrable aristocrats. 


A notorious villain. 
Wolcott's dear nephew. 
Hell-hot. 


The above is reproduced as a matter 
of curiosity and as a sample of the bit- 
terness then prevailing in political cir- 
cles. Later on Duane used much more 
forcible expressions in denunciation of 
Gallatin, and at the same time was finan- 
cially and socially helped by Jefferson. 

Gallatin favored the Bank of the 
United States, but Jefferson was sus- 
picious of it, more because it had been 
the suggestion of Hamilton than from 
any other cause. He pretended to fear 
that in case the country became in- 
volved in war with Great Britain the 
bank would favor the latter country; 
but Jefferson never had any fears of 
anything that was Republican, and in 
1803 wanted Gallatin to use the de- 
posits in such a way as to make the 
bank Republican, and suggested that 
if the law stood in the way of this 
much-desired end it should be amended 
at the next session of Congress. Mr. 
Gallatin did not heed these suggestions 
of his chief. but continued to administer 
his Department on business principles, 
caring little or nothing for any political 
influence it might be made to exert. He 
regarded the bank as absolutely neces- 
sary for the financial operations of the 
Government, hence he protected it from 
any proposed assaults by the Adminis- 
tration. 

By the close of 1803 Mr. Gallatin 
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had firmly established his hold on Con- 
gress and secured its coéperation in all 
his financial policies. This year brought 
another heavy task to Mr. Gallatin. The 
Louisiana purchase was made, and it de- 
volved upon him to find the money. It 
is worthy of note that by this time Mr. 
Gallatin had very materially modified 
his views regarding the powers of the 
Federal Governmegt. Jefferson wanted 
to make the Louisiana purchase, but 
thought it would require an amendment 
to the Constitution, while Gallatin held 
no amendment was necessary, thus 
adopting the doctrine of implied powers 
as maintained by Hamilton. One of 
Mr. Jefferson’s peculiarities was never 
to do anything openly, if it was possible 
to do it secretly. Thus he was given to 
sending open messages to Congress, for 
the people to read, and secret ones for 
the action of Congress, and the secret 
ones generally were in exact contradic- 
tion to the open. This practice did not 
meet the views of Mr. Gallatin, and 
caused for a time a partial cessation of 
the warm relationship between the two. 

Nor was Mr. Gallatin always in per- 
fect accord with Jefferson’s foreign 
policy, which was one of tergiversation, 
timidity and evasions. Both Great 
Britain and France treated his foreign 
policy with the utmost contempt, and 
England was really brutal in its actions 
in this respect. The foreign policy 
frequently complicated the financial af- 
fairs very greatly, but Mr. Gallatin was 
able to keep on discharging the public 
debt, although his success in reducing 
taxation was not pronounced. 

By 1807 the Treasury began to show 
a surplus, and then Mr. Gallatin 
brought forward his scheme for an ex- 
tensive system of internal improve- 
ments. In this, as in the matter of the 
Louisiana purchase, Mr. Jefferson 
thought an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion necessary, while Gallatin held that 
Congress already had all the needed 
powers. His report of 1808 on the in- 
ternal improvement questions was one 
of the ablest financial documents ever 
ubmitted to Congress by a Secretary of 
the Treasury. It is not intended here 
to give a history of Mr. Gallatin’s con- 
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nection with the cabinet only so far as 
to make his financial management in- 
telligible. While he was advocating in- 
ternal improvements, affairs became 
more complicated with both France and 
Great Britain and Mr. Gallatin was 
forced to at last recognize the neces- 
sity of providing for the national de- 
fence, and with his usual foresight sug- 
gested an elaborate scheme of arsenals, 
magazines, fortifications and strength- 
ening of the navy. In this, however, he 
was a steady opponent of Jefferson’s 
gunboat policy, a policy which prac- 
tically bankrupted the Treasury, a con- 
dition from which it had not fully re- 
covered when war finally came. 

In 1811, as a member of Madison’s 
cabinet, Mr. Gallatin opposed the im- 
petuosity of Congress in rushing into 
war, and recommended immediate and 
energetic preparations. Mr. Gallatin 
suggested an increase of taxation, and 
the making of a loan to provide ready 
money. Congress paid no heed to the 
remonstrances of Mr. Gallatin that the 
Treasury was empty, that the revenues 
would not be sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of war, or to those of Mr. 
Madison that we had neither an army 
nor a navy, nor munitions to supply the 
one or the other, bu’ declared war. Mr. 
Gallatin had lost his influence with 
Congress and never regained it. The 
first epoch of able management of the 
Treasury Department ended with the 
retirement of Mr. Gallatin when his 
office was declared vacant by act of Con- 
gress in February, 1814. 


(To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wil) 
be paid for on publication. 





Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 


Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


DEPOSIT UNDER SPECIAL 
AGREEMENT—DUTY OF BANK 
TO HOLD DEPOSIT FOR SUCH 
PURPOSE. 


FORT vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BATESBURG. 


SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
APRIL 13, 1909. 


A bought from B a piece of property 
upon which C claimed a mechanic’s lien and 
gave his check therefor, which B deposited 
with a bank under an arrangement made 
by A and B with the cashier that a por- 
tion of the money should be left in the 
bank pending the settlement of the alleged 
lien. C afterwards established a lien, but 
all of the money had been paid out on the 
checks of B. Held, that the bank was liable 
for the amount of the lien. 

A deposit slip is a mere acknowledge- 
ment that the amount named has been re- 
ceived, and -it cannot affect the rights of 
the parties under a special agreement with 
the officers of the bank as to the use of the 
deposit. 


ONES, J.: The testimony tends to 
show these facts: In December, 
1903, S. B. Coats offered to sell James 
C. Fort a house and lot in Batesburg, 
S. C., for $850, and Fort was informed 
that the First National Bank of Bates- 
burg had a mortgage on the premises, 
and that Rogers Bayly was claiming a 
mechanic’s lien thereon for fifty-eight 
dollars. A suit was then pending in the 
common pleas court for Lexington 


County by Bayly as plaintiff against 
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Coats and the First National Bank as 
defendants for the enforcement of the 
alleged mechanic’s lien. Not desiring 
to assume the risk of this controversy, 
on December 8, 1903, plaintiff with 
Coats went to the defendant bank, and 
the parties, at the suggestion and ap- 
proval of the president of the bank, Dr. 
W. H. Timmerman, agreed that the pur- 
chase money should be paid into the 
bank, and that the bank should retain 
a sufficient amount of the »funds to pay 
the Bayly claim after the settlement of 
the controversy. At this meeting Bayly 
notified plaintiff of his claim. The 
cashier at that time, Mr. W. W. Wat- 
son, was informed of the situation, and 
was asked by the president whether a 
portion of the purchase money could be 
left in the bank pending the settlement 
of the alleged mechanic’s lien, to which 
the cashier replied that it could be done, 
provided the parties agreed, and he was 
instructed to that effect. 

The cashier then knew that Coate 
was willing to make such agreement, 
but he testified that Fort said he did not 
attach any importance to the Bayly 
claim. After the agreement mentioned, 
the plaintiff accepted the deed of the 
premises, and in the presence of the 
cashier delivered to Coats a check drawn 
by himself on the National Loan & Ex- 
change Bank of Columbia for #850, 
payable to the order of Coats. Coats 
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immediately indorsed this check, and 
Geposited it with the bank, after signing 
his name to the usual deposit slip, which 
recited the deposit of the check and its 
amount, and contained at the foot these 
words: “Paid Dec. 8, 1903,—First Na- 
tional Bank of Batesburg, S. C.” There 
was other testimony showing that the 
check was promptly paid. Coats there- 
upon gave his check on the fund to the 
cashier for $76.55 in settlement of the 
mortgage on the premises held by the 
bank. 

On December 16, 1903, the bank 
cashed his check on the fund for fifty 
dollars, and on December 23, 1903, 
cashed his check for the remainder of 
the fund, $723.45. Afterwards judg- 
ment was recovered in favor of Bayly 
establishing a mechanic’s lien upon the 
premises to the amount of $122.42, 
which plaintiff was compelled to pay to 
prevent sale of the premises. This ac- 
tion was brought to recover that sum 
from the defendant bank upon its agree- 
ment above mentioned, and resulted in a 
judgment for plaintiff for $100. 

From the foregoing statement it is 
manifest that there was no error, as 
alleged in the second exception, in re- 
fusing to direct a verdict in favor of 
the defendant. There can be no doubt 
of the bank’s liability if it accepted the 
deposit with knowledge of and assent to 
the alleged agreement subjecting it to 
the claim of Bayly. The agreement 
made the deposit special to the extent 
of the Bayly claim, and it was the duty 
of the bank to retain of the deposit a 
sum sufficient to pay the Bayly claim. 


Nor was there errer, as alleged in the . 


first exception, in admitting parol evi- 
dence tending to show that money was 
paid defendant bank by a check. The 
objection that the check is a written in- 
strument, and evidence of its contents 
cannot be given without proof of loss, is 
not tenable as applied to this case. The 
check is a collateral matter, and the 
question is not as to the contents or 
form of a check, but as to the making of 
a special or conditional deposit to pro- 
tect plaintiff against the Bayly claim. 
It is not disputed that the deposit was 
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made of a check for $850, which was in 
fact duly cashed. 

The third exception alleges error in 
the court’s instruction to the jury sub- 
stantially that, if the bank officer knew 
of the alleged agreement to subject th« 
deposit to the payment of a particular 
claim, the mere fact that the deposit 
slip may be in the name of the depositor 
would not compel the bank officer to 
honor the checks of the depositor to th: 
extent of the whole fund without re- 
tention for such claim. 

Appellant’s contention is that the de- 
posit slip is the contract between the 
bank and the depositor, and the bank is 
bound to honor the depositor’s checks to 
the extent of the deposit. The deposit 
slip is a mere acknowledgment by the 
bank that the amount named has been 
received (3 Ency. Law, 830), and does 
not purport to embody the contract be- 
tween the parties, and cannot affect the 
rights of plaintiff under his alleged 
agreement with the depositor and the 
bank officers. 

The contemporaneous agreement 
among the plaintiff, the depositor, and 
the bank officers affected the deposit, 
with the trust assumed by the bank to 
hold sufficient of it to protect plaintiff 
against the Bayly claim. This case 
differs from Bank vs. Mahon, 78 S. C. 
412, 59 S. E. 31, as in that case the 
bank had no control over the deposit. 
as it was in the name of parties not 
bound by any contract affecting the dis- 
position of the deposit, whereas in this 
case the depositor and the bank agreed 
to protect the plaintiff, and thus induced 
the plaintiff to pay over the money de- 
posited. The principle of Livingstain 
vs. Banking Co., 77 S. C. 309, 57 S. E. 
182, 122 Am. St. Rep. 568, is more ap- 
plicable, as it affirms the right of a de- 
positor to make an express contract with 
the bank that his deposit account shall 
be applied to his debts to the bank and 
to any other legitimate purpose. Under 
the last exception, it is contended that 
the court erred in not charging the jury 
plaintiff’s request: “That, if the jury 
come to the conclusion that the bank is 
liable at all, then it is liable only for 
the amount of which Fort had notice, 














fifty-eight dollars, and not for the 
amount sued for, $122.42.” The 
amount of the recovery on the Bayly 
claim included, not only the original 
claim of fifty-eight dollars, but the costs 
and fees of the suit. Dr. Timmerman, 
the president of the bank, testified that 
the money was left in the bank “subject 
to the adjudication of the Bayly claim.” 
W. H. Sill testified that the parties 
agreed to leave “the amount in the bank, 
and let Mr. Bayly and Mr. Coats fight 
it out to get Mr. Fort a clear title to 
the place.” 

The plaintiff testified that Mr. Wat- 
son, the cashier, filled out the check 
given by him in payment of the vrem- 
ises; that he told the cashier to be sure 
to hold enough money to pay the Bayly 
claim; that “he put it (the check) in 
with the condiion that they would hold 
him clear and have no further trouble 
about the Bayly claim.” It is true there 
was evidence that the Bayly claim was 
$58, but the suit thereon was pending 
and the bank was a party thereto, and 
all parties were bound to know that, if 
judgment was recovered, it would in- 
clude the incidental costs and fees. . In 
the situation of the testimony the court 
was correct in declining to limit the 
bank’s liability to $58. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
affirmed. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS 
—MASSACHUSETTS STATUTE 
—FORMALITIES OF PROCED- 
URE. 

CHARLES J. NICHOLS er at vs. TAUN- 


TON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST 
COMPANY. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Before a bill in equity can be filed to 
enforce the liability of the stockholders of 
a trust company under the Massachusetts 
statute, it must be shown that an execution 
has been returned unsatisfied after the 


neglect of: the corporation for the period of 
thirty days. 

An execution returned on the same day 
as the first demand on the corporation is - 
insufficient. 

The same rule applies whether the suit 
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against the stockholders is brought by a 
creditor or by the receiver. 


"Tas was a bill in equity to enforce 
the individual liability of the 
stockholders of a failed trust company. 


LORING, J:. 1. Unless the personal 
liability of stockholders in trust com- 
panies subject to R. L. e. 116, depends 
upon one set of facts when the personal 
liability is enforced by a creditor, and 
upon another set of facts when it is en- 
forced by a receiver, the decision of this 
court in Priest vs. Essex Hat Manufac- 
turing Co., 115 Mass. 380, is fatal to 
the maintenance of this suit. 

In Priest vs. Essex Hat Manufactur- 
ing Co., as in the case at bar, the return 
on the execution was made on the day on 
which the demand under it was made 
upon the corporation. In deciding that 
case, Wells, J., speaking for this court, 
said: “Section 4 provides that ‘after the 
execution shall be so returned, the judg- 
ment creditor, or any other creditor, 
may file a bill in equity, in behalf of 
himself and all other creditors.’ 

“This shows conclusively that the re- 
return of the execution contemplated by 
the statute is its return unsatisfied after 
the neglect of the corporation for the 
period of thirty days; which alone war- 
rants a return upon which the creditors 
can proceed against directors or stock- 
holders. One alternative allowed to the 
corporation is, at any time within the 
thirty days, to exhibit to the officer 
property that he may take upon the ex- 
ecution. This implies that the execu- 
tion is to remain in his hands for that 
purpose; and before the directors or 
stockholders can be proceeded against, 
his return must show default in this re- 
spect. 

“In the present case, the return, hav- 
ing been made on the same day with the 
first demand, not only fails to show that 
the execution remained unsatisfactory at 
the end of the thirty days thereafter, but 
shows affirmatively that the opportunity 
was not kept open for thirty days for 
the corporation to exhibit property that 
might be taken upon it. We think this 
is a step in the process which must be 
taken by formal proceedings, and can- 
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not be supplied by proof that the cor- 
poration neglected to pay the debt, made 
no attempt to exhibit property, and had 
none to exhibit. The omission cannot 
be regarded as immaterial because it 
does not affect the equity of the case. 
The liability does not rest upon equity, 
but is of strict statute imposition.” 

The statute under consideration in 
Priest vs. Essex Hat Manufacturing 
Co. was St. 1862, c. 218, s. 3, and is the 
very act which is embodied to-day in 
R. L. c. 110, s. 60. ; 

The return in the case at bar, made 
on the day of the demand, although in 
fact filed in court more than thirty days 
later, does not satisfy the statute in re- 
quiring a “return unsatisfied after the 
neglect of the corporation for the pe- 
riod of thirty days.” 


2. In our opinion the amendment of 


R. L. c. 116, s. 30, made by St. 1905, 
c. 228, did not create a new liability on 
the part of stockholders of trust com- 
panies subject to that act, but its scope 
was to enable a receiver to do what both 
before and after St. 1905, c. 228, could 
be done by any creditor. R. L. c. 116, 
s. 30, provides that R. L. ec. 110, s. s. 60- 
68, should apply to regulate the en- 
forcement of the liability of stockhold- 
ers in trust companies described in R. L. 
c. 116, s. 30. By the express provisions 
of R. L. ec. 110, s. 62, any creditor can 
bring a bill in equity in behalf of him- 
self and all other creditors to enforce 
the liability of stockholders after that 
liability has been brought into being by 
the recovery of a judgment followed by 
the neglect of the corporation, for thirty 
days after demand made on execution, 
to pay the amount due with the officers’ 
fees, or to exhibit to him real or per- 
sonal property of the corporation sub- 
ject to be taken on execution sufficient 
to satisfy the same, and the return of 
the execution unsatisfied. The only 
change made by St. 1905, c. 228, was to 
enable a receiver, if there was one, as 
well as any creditor, to bring the bill, 
which no matter by whom brought, was 
a bill in behalf of all creditors to en- 
force a lixbility which had theretofore 
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been brought into being by complying 
with the statutory requirements. 

No other construction can be given to 
R. L. c. 116, s. 30, as amended by St. 
1905, c. 228. So amended it provides: 
“The provisions of sections sixty to six- 
ty-eight, inclusive, of chapter one hun- 
dred and ten, shall apply to and regu- 
late the enforcement of such liability, 
and receivers of insolvent trust com- 
panies may, with the approval of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, enforce such 
liability.” “Such liability” which the 
receiver can enforce cannot be construed 
to be other than. “such liability” the en- 
forcement of which is made depe.ident 
upon and regulated by R. L. c. 110.s.s. 
60-68. Bill dismissed. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—IN- 
DORSERS—TIME OF PRESENT- 
MENT. 


ANDERSON vs. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHARITON. 


SUPREME COURT OF IOWA, ocT. 25, 1909. 


Where a certificate of deposit is payable 
upon demand presentment must be made 
within a reasonable time after its issue in 
order to charge an indorser thereon. 

A delay to present such an instrument for 
payment within a reasonable time will dis- 
charge an indorser, though the statute of 
limitations does not begin to run until de- 
mand and refusal of payment. 


ay aAres. J.: On July 24, 1907, the 

First National Bank of Chariton, 
was engaged in business under the na- 
tional banking act at Chariton, Iowa. 
At the same time, and for some time 
thereafter, the Russell Bank was a part- 
nership engaged in the conduct of a pri- 
vate banking business at Russell, Iow« 
F. R. Crocker, the cashier and manager 
of said national bank, was also a part- 
ner with one Brandon in the ownership 
and control of the Russell Bank; Bran- 
don with the assistance of employes 
having the immediate charge of the 
business. 

On the date above named, as was sub- 


_ sequently revealed, the National Bank 


had been subjected to great loss and 
depletion of its assets by the defalca- 
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tion and fraud of Crocker, but this con- 
dition was concealed, and did not be- 
come public until about October 31, 
1907, when Crocker committed suicide, 
ind the bank’s insolvency was made 
known. 

On the date named, J. A. McKlveen, 
having no knowledge or notice of the 
true condition of said bank, and belicv- 
ing it to be sound and solvent, deposited 
therein the sum of $1,000, receiving 
therefor a certificate in the following 
form: “The First National Bank of 
Chariton. Not subject to check. Chari- 
ton, Ia., July 24, 1907. Certificate of 
deposit. Dr. J. A. McKlveen has de- 
posited in this bank one thousand dol- 
lars payable to his order on demand, 
upon the return of this certificate prop- 
erly indorsed. $1,000. No. 90483. W. 
B. Beem, Assistant Cashier.” On the 


back of this instrument there appears a 
printed paragraph or statement in the 
following form: “Interest Agreement. 
This certificate will draw three per cent. 


interest per annum, if left six months; 
no interest if drawn before six months. 
No deviation in any case from the above 
will be made. Chariton National Bank. 
State Savings Bank. First National 
Bank.” 

On August 28, 1907, the payee in- 
dorsed and transferred said certificate 
to the firm of McKlveen & Eikenberry, 
by whom it was indorsed and trans- 
ferred to the Russell Bank on August 
29, 1907; said firm receiving credit 
therefor upon its account with said last- 
named bank. 

As we have already noted, the insol- 
vency and failure of the National Bank 
resulted in the closing of its doors on or 
about October 31, 1907, and the for- 
tunes of the Russell Bank were so bound 
up with those of the first-named institu- 
tion, or of its cashier, that its failure 
soon followed, and a receiver was ap- 
pointed to wind up its affairs. 

No presentation of the certificate of 
deposit for payment, or demand for the 
payment thereof, was made until No- 
vember 25, 1907, when it was presented 
to, and demand made of, the receiver in 
charge of said National Bank, but no 
presentment was made to the bank it- 
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self until January 25, 1908, and pay- 
ment was in each instance refused, no- 
tice of which was at once given to J. A. 
McKlveen & McKlveen & Eikenberry. 
Thereafter this action at law was insti- 
tuted by the plaintiff as receiver of the 
Russell Bank, who seeks to charge the 
said McKlveen and McKlveen & Eiken- 
berry as indorsers of the certificate of 
deposit. 

The indorsers admit the facts as 
hereinbefore stated, but deny liability 
on two grounds: First, that said certifi- 
cate is an instrument payable on de- 
mand, that to charge the indorsers there- 
of presentment and demand of payment 
and notice of non-payment were re- 
quired to be made within a reasonable 
time after the date thereof, and that 
said Russell Bank and its receiver did 
not make such presentment and demand, 
or give the indorsers notice of the non- 
payment of the certificate within a rea- 
sonable time; and, second, that the Rus- 
sell Bank and its receiver are estopped 
to assert any claim, because the partner- 
ship owning and controlling said Rus- 
sell Bank was charged with notice of 
the failing condition of the National 
Bank and of the necessity of the prompt 
presentation of such certificate of de- 
posit to avoid loss thereon, but, having 
such notice, failed to act, and withheld 
such paper, without demand of payment 
or attempt to collect until long after 
said National Bank had closed its doors 
in hopeless bankruptcy. 

On the issues thus joined a jury was 
waived and the cause tried and submit- 
ted to the court, which found for the 
defendant on both propositions: First, 
that the certificate of deposit was not 
presented for payment within a reasona- 
ble time, thereby releasing the indorsers 
from liability; and, second, that the de- 
fendant’s plea of estoppel is sustained 
by the record. The receiver appeals. 

1. The appellant takes issue upon 
the proposition that the instrument in 
controversy was not presented within a 
reasonable time. It is not denied that 
the instrument is in fact payable on de- 
mand, but it is contended that by virtue 
of the printed matter on the back of the 
instrument, to which we have already 








adverted, the holder of the certificate 
was entitled to refrain from demand fur 
a period of six months, and thereby »e 
entitled to receive interest, and that a 
delay of less than that period must 
be said, as a matter of Jaw, to be not un- 
reasonable. 

There might be some force in this 
contention if we could say as a matter 
of law that the printed matter on the 
back of the paper is a part of the con- 
tract between the depositor and the 
bank. But this we are not prepared to 
do. In the case cited and relied upon 
by appellant (Kirkwood vs. Bank, 40 
Neb. 484) the certificate contained an 
express stipulation that if the deposit 
was left in the bank six months interest 
would be paid thereon. Such is not the 
case here. 

There is no agreement or suggestion 
as to the time of payment or interest 
expressed in the certificate in suit. Upon 
the back is a printed paragraph which 
purports to be an “interest agreement,” 
signed by the printed signatures of three 
different banks, including the First Na- 
tional, to the effect that an allowance 
of three per cent. interest would be 
made on deposits left undrawn for six 
months. Its effect would seem to be 
that of a species of “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” for the repression of undue com- 
petition. 

No reference is made to it in the body 
of the instrument, and so far as the 
evidence shows, it was not called to the 
attention of the depositor, nor any dis- 
cussion had on the subject of interest. 
Indeed on the appellant’s objection all 
evidence tending to develop the facts in 
this respect was excluded. 

But even if we concede appellant’s 
contention that this printed matter is a 
part of the contract between the depos- 
itor and the bank, we still think it was 
competent for the trial court to find, un- 
der the circumstances of this case, that 
the delay in making presentment for 
payment was unreasonable. That this 
is an instrument payable on demand see 
Code Supp. 1907, § 3060-a7. Under 
the same act the presentment of such 
an instrument, in order to charge in- 
dorsers, mnst be made within a reason- 
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able time “after its issue.” (Code Supp. 
1907, § 3060-a71.) And in determin- 
ing whether the time is reasonable re- 
gard must be had, not only to the nature 
of the instrument, but also “‘to the facts 
of the particular case.” (Code Supp. 
1907, § 3060-2193.) 

Among the facts of this particular 
case are the close relations existing be- 
tween the two banks, and the inference 
which may fairly be drawn of their more 
or less intimate knowledge of each 
other’s affairs; the position with each 
occupied by Crocker; the fact that these 
months of 1907 marked the culmination 
of a widespread panic in financial af- 
fairs, prompting every holder of bank 
paper to increased vigilance to avoid 
loss thereon; and the delay of a month 
after the National Bank closed its doors 
before any demand was made on the re- 
ceiver, and nearly three months before 
any presentment was made to the bank 
—and these, with all other circum- 
stances developed in the record, make 
up such a case that we cannot say that 
the trial court erred in holding that the 
demand of payment and notice of non- 
payment were not duly made, and that 
the indorsers were thereby discharged. 

The primary question thus presented 
was one of fact, and not of law, and the 
finding of the trial court thereon has 
the force and effect of a jury verdict, 
with which we cannot properly inter- 
fere. It is due to counsel that we ad- 
vert to his suggestion that, as we have 
held in Elliott vs. Bank, 128 Iowa, 275, 
103 N. W. 777,1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1130, 
111 Am. St. Rep. 198, that the statute 
of limitations does not begin to run upon 
an ordinary certificate of deposit until 
demand and refusal of payment, it fol- 
lows of logical necessity that the lia- 
bility of the indorser of such certificate 
continues in full force until the paper 
is matured by such demand. 

But we cannot concede the correct- 
ness of the analogy or of the deduction 
sought to be made. The holder of such 
paper may delay the demand unreason- 
ably as respects the rights of the in- 
dorser, whose liability is contingent only 
while the delay in no manner prejudices 
the maker, whose liability is original 
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and absolute. For the protection of the 
former the statute, as we have seen, 
provides that presentment and notice of 
non-payment of such paper in order to 
bind him must be made within a reason- 
able time after “its issue.” The holder 
must act within that limit if he wishes 
to retain the benefit of the indorsement. 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION—EF- 
FECT ON PENDING SUITS. 
COMMERCIAL LOAN & TRUST COM- 
PANY vs. MALLERS. 


SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS, ocT. 26, 
1909. 

Under the statutes of Illinois a banking 
corporation may prosecute a suit to judg- 
ment though it ‘goes into liquidation pend- 
ing the litigation. 

Such a corporation may for the purpose 
of closing its affairs sue out execution on 
its judgment though more than two years 
have intervened between its voluntary dis- 
solution and the date of judgment. 


AND, J.: This is a writ of error sued 

out from this court to the Appel- 

late Court for the First District to. re- 

view the judgment of that court in re- 

fusing to quash an execution issued out 

of the office of the clerk of that court 

on January 6, 1909, in favor of the de- 

fendant in error and against the plain- 
tiff in error. 

It appears from the record that the 
defendant in error, the Commercial Loan 
& Trust Company, a banking corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of this 
state, in 1895 brought suit in the Circuit 
Court of Cook county against John B. 
Mallers, the plaintiff in error, as guar- 
antor upon a promissory note; that 
after numerous trials a judgment was 
rendered in that court in favor of the 
plaintiff in error, which judgment was 
reversed, without remanding, by the 
Appellate Court for the First District, 
and a judgment for $4,755.55 and costs 
was rendered by that court in favor of 
the defendant in error against the plain- 
tiff in error, which judgment was affirm: 
ed by this court; that on the case being 
remanded to the Appellate Court the 
execution sought to be quashed was is- 
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sued by the clerk of said Appellate 
Court to enforce the collection of said 
judgment, and levied upon the real es- 
tate of the plaintiff in error. 

The ground of the motion to quash is 
that the defendant in error went into 
voluntary liquidation on December 2, 
1898, and that by reason of that fact, 
it is said, it is without legal capacity to 
sue out an execution on the judgment 
rendered in its favor in the Appellate 
Court, and that said execution for that 
reason is void, and should be quashed. 
We do not agree with the contention that 
said execution was wrongfully sued out 
for want of capacity in the defendant 
in error to take out execution upon said 
judgment, for the following reasons: 

First. If the plaintiff in error de- 
sired to raise the question of the capaci- 
ty of the defendant in error to sue, he 
should have done so in the trial court, 
by a plea in abatement or otherwise 
(Stoetzell vs. Fullerton, 44 Ill. 108; 
Life Association of America vs. Fassett, 
102 Ill. 315), and having failed so to 
do, the judgment rendered against him 
in the name of the defendant in error 
was a valid and binding judgment, and 
if the judgment was a binding and valid 
judgment, the defendant in error, under 
the statute, had the right to enforce its 
collection by execution. 

The suit was commenced in 1895, and 
defendant in error went into voluntary 
liquidation in 1898, and the judgment 
was rendered in 1908. About ten years 
intervened between the voluntary disso- 
lution of the defendant in error and the 
date of the judgment, during which time 
the plaintiff in error failed to raise the 
question of the capacity of the defend- 
ant in error to sue, and we think it too 
late for him to raise that question after 
the case has passed through the circuit, 
Appellate and Supreme Courts, and 
final judgment has been rendered 
against him in the Appellate Court. 

The judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant in error was res judicata of all 
the defenses which were, or could have 
been, interposed by the plaintiff in er- 
ror, including the capacity of the de- 
fendant in error to maintain its suit. 
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(Rogers vs. Higgins, 57 Ill. 244; Kelly 
vs. Donlin, 70 Ill. 378. Second.) It was 
held in Life Association of America vs. 
Fassett, supra, that it is a part of the set- 
tled public policy of this state that upon 
the dissolution of a corporation, no mat- 
ter how the dissolution may be effected, 
the corporation shall nevertheless be re- 
garded as still existing for the purpose 
of settling up its affairs. In this case 
the suit was commenced while the de- 
fendant in error was a going corpora- 
tion, and we see no reason why it should 
not be permitted to prosecute its suit 
to final judgment for the purpose of 
collecting its assets and settling up its 
affairs, even though it went into volun- 
tary liquidation pending the litigation. 
In Singer & Talcott Stone Co. vs. 
Hutchinson, 176 Ill. 48, 51 N. E. 622, 
it was held that a writ of error—a new 
suit—might be sued out by a corporation 
to review a judgment rendered against 
it, notwithstanding two years had 
elapsed after its dissolution. 

It seems to be conceded by the plain- 
tiff in error that the defendant in error 
would have had power to take out exe- 
cution on its judgment against the 
plaintiff in error but for the two years’ 
limitation found in section 10, ¢c. 32, 
Hurd’s Rev. St. 1908, which section 
reads as follows: “All corporations or- 
ganized under this law whose powers 
may have expired by limitation or other- 
wise, shall’ continue their corporate ca- 
pacity during the term of two years, for 
the purpose only of collecting the debts 
due said corporation, and selling and 
conveying the property and effects 
thereof.” It will be observed that said 
section applies only to “corporations 
organized under” the act of which said 
section forms a part, and from an ex- 
amination of section 1 of said act it will 
appear that the act does not apply to 
corporations organized for “banking” 
purposes. 

We can see no reason why a banking 
corporation should not be held to fall 
within the general public policy of the 
State which permits a corporation to do 
such acts as may be necessary to collect 
its debts and settle up its affairs after 
dissolution. If such public policy does 
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apply to a banking corporation, as we 
hold it does, and the two-year limitation 
does not apply to such corporation, then 
the defendant in error might rightfully 
enforce collection of its claims against 
its debtors in the courts of this State, 
for the purpose of closing up its affairs, 
until such indebtedness had become 
barred by the general statute of limita- 
tions. 

We are of the opinion that the Ap- 
pellate Court did not err in declining to 
quash the execution sued out by the 
defendant in error upon its judgment 
against the plaintiff in error rendered 
in that court, and that the judgment of 
that court should be affirmed. 


CHECKS DRAWN BY OFFICER OF 
CORPORATION TO HIS OWN 
ORDER—LIABILITY OF BANK 
IN WHICH CHECKS DEPOSIT- 
ED. 

HAVANA CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY vs. KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST COMPANY. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
DECEMBER, 1909. 


Where a treasurer of « corporation, hav- 
ing authority to sign and draw checks upon 
the corporation’s bank account for corpor- 
ate purposes, offers for deposit in his in- 
dividual bank account a check drawn upon 
the corporation’s funds in another bank, 
payable to himself and signed by himself 
as such treasurer, the form and contents 
of the check may constitute such notice as 
to put the bank to which the check is pre- 
sented upon inquiry as to the authority 
of the officer to make the deposit. 

If reasonable inquiry would have revealed 
the fact that the proposed transaction was 
an attempt to misappropriate the check and 
its proceeds to the treasurer’s use, or was 
otherwise without authority, then the bank 
so receiving and without inquiry depositing 
said check to the treasurer’s credit in his 
individual account with it and thereafter 
collecting the same, and paying out the 
proceeds thereof upon the treasurer’s in- 
dividual drafts or checks, is liable to the 
corporation for the loss incurred by it 
through the transaction. 


NGRAHAM, J.: The complaint al- 
leges that the plaintiff is a foreign 
corporation and the defendant a trust 
company organized under the laws of 
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the State of New York and doing busi- 
ness in the City of’ New York; that 
prior to February, 1906, one Van Voor- 
his was the treasurer of the plaintiff 
corporation; that prior to February 23, 
1906, an account was opened by the 
plaintiff corporation with the Central 
Trust Company of New York under an 
arrangement by which the checks drawn 
upon such account were to be signed by 
Van Voorhis as treasurer of the plaintiff 
corporation; that between April 21, 
1906, and June 15, 1906, Van Voorhis 
drew three checks upon the deposit ac- 
count of the plaintiff corporation with 
the Central Trust Company payable to 
the order of “W. Mi Greenwood or C. 
W. Van Voorhis,” signed “Havana Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, C. W. Van 
Voorhis, treasurer,’ aggregating over 
$59,000; that at the same time Van 
Voorhis, the treasurer of the plaintiff 
corporation, had an individual deposit 
account with the defendant upon which 
he drew checks signed by himself indi- 
vidually; that Van Voorhis indorsed 


these three checks in blank and deposit- 


ed them with the defendant Trust Com- 
pany to the credit of his individual ac- 
count, and the checks were presented: to 
the Central Trust Company by the de- 
fendant and duly paid, and the proceeds 
thereof received by the defendant; that 
the Central Trust Company charged 
these checks against the plaintiff’s de- 
posit account; that subsequently the de- 
fendant permitted the said Van Voorhis 
to draw upon his said account to which 
these checks were credited until July 
17, 1906, when the account was closed 
by the presentation to and payment by 
the defendant to the said Van Voorhis 
of checks to the full amount appearing 
to his credit, which included the amount 
that the defendant had received from 


the Central Trust Company on account: 


of these checks. 

The complaint then alleges that the 
said Van Voorhis deposited the said 
checks and each of them in his bank ac- 
count with the defendant and used the 
said checks and the proceeds thereof for 
his own uses and purposes without any 
right or authority so to do, and that the 
said checks and each of them were with- 
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out any consideration whatever moving 
from said Van Voorhis to the plaintiff 
herein; that said Van Voorhis had no 
right or authority to draw upon the said 
account of the plaintiff or to use its 
funds, except for the purposes of plaint- 
iff’s business, and that plaintiff was not 
at any of the times mentioned indebted 
to Van Voorhis in any sum whatever; 
that notice or inquiry by the defendant 
to and of the plaintiff would have re- 
vealed and disclosed these facts, and 
further revealed that said Van Voorhis 
by drawing the said checks and each of 
them and depositing them in his indi- 
vidual account with the defendant was 
wrongfully misappropriating and con- 
verting the money of the plaintiff to his 
own use; that he was guilty of such mis- 
appropriation and conversion both in of- 
fering said checks for deposit with the 
defendant and in thereafter drawing 
from his aforesaid account the proceeds 
of the said checks and appropriating the 
proceeds to his own use; that the defend- 
ant did not at any time make any in- 
quiry of the plaintiff or any one else 
concerning the said checks or the trans- 
actions had therewith, and did not at 
any time give notice to the plaintiff 
concerning the said checks or their offer 
for deposit with che defendant by Van 
Voorhis or any of the transactions re- 
lating in anywise thereto or had there- 
with. 

Defendants by the demurrer concede 
that Van Voorhis, the plaintiff’s treas- 
urer, having power to sign checks upon 
plaintiff’s deposit account with its bank, 
signed checks in the name of the plaint- 
iff to his own order without authority, 
deposited these checks with the defend- 
ant to his own individual account; that 
the defendant received these checks for 
the defaulting treasurer’s individual ac- 
count, collected the proceeds thereof and 
placed the same to the defaulting treas- 
urer’s individual credit, and subsequent- 
ly paid out on Van Voorhis’ check the 
amount of such deposits. 

It has been for many years established 
in this State that if a person holding 
money or property in a fiduciary capac- 
ity pays or transfers such money or 
property to a third party with notice 
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of his relation to it for a purpose for- 
eign to the trust, such third party can- 
not hold such money or property as 
against the true owner, and that in the 
case of money an action for money had 
and received will lie in favor of the true 
owner against the person who has re- 
ceived it with notice of its real owner- 
ship. If the defendant had knowledge 
that by drawing these checks Van Voor- 
his was misappropriating the corpora- 
tion’s money without its consent, and 
that the use to which Van Voorhis was 
putting the money was not the corporate 
uses, an action would lie. We therefore 
come down to the question as to whether 
this defendant received this money with 
notice of the fact that it was being mis- 
applied or misappropriated by Van 
Voorhis to his own use. 

Van Voorhis took to the defendant 
for deposit to his individual credit 
checks drawn in the name of the plaint- 
iff by Van Voorhis as its treasurer to 
Van Voorhis’ own order and offered 
those checks to the defendant for de- 
posit to his, Van Voorhis’, individual ac- 
count. On its face this is clearly a 
transaction by which Van Voorhis was 
abstracting money from the treasury of 
the company to be credited to his indi- 
vidual account with the defendant. Cer- 
tainly any bank officer looking at this 
check would see that Van Voorhis had 
drawn or was attempting to draw from 
the plaintiff’s deposit account the sum 
of money there named to be paid to his 
own order. A person with a claim 
against the plaintiff corporation receiv- 
ing such a check would necessarily have 
notice that the corporation was paying 
its debt with its own check. A person 
having an individual claim against Van 
Voorhis and receiving in payment such 
a check to pay Van Voorhis’ individual 
debt would clearly have notice that Van 
Voorhis was using the funds of the 
plaintiff to pay an individual debt, for 
which the plaintiff was not responsible. 

In this case Van Voorhis went to the 
bank, presented to it checks drawn by 
the plaintiff, acting through himself as 
treasurer, payable to his own order and 
indorsing it, deposited it with the de- 
fendant, which defendant accepted and 
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received the proceeds. By that trans- 
action the defendant became the owner 
of the check and its proceeds and became 
personally indebted to Van Voorhis in- 
dividually for the amount of the check. 

The effect of this transaction, of 
which the defendant must be chargeable 
with notice, was that the plaintiff’s 
money had been taken from its posses- 
sion and control and transferred to the 
defendant corporation, who in return 
for the payment of that money to it had 
become indebted to Van Voorhis indi- 
vidually for the amount that it received. 
This, it seems to me, placed the defend- 
ant in same condition as if Van-Voorhis 
had actually used the check or its pro- 
ceeds to pay all individual indebtedness 
to the defendant with notice to the de- 
fendant of the actual ownership of the 
money or check used for that purpose. 
When this defendant received from Van 
Voorhis these checks and gave Van 
Voorhis credit for them it became the 
owner of the checks or their proceeds. 
When or under what circumstances it 
discharged its indebtedness to Van Voor- 
his, which arose upon the receipt of 
these checks on deposit to Van Voorhis’ 
personal account, would seem to be im- 
material. 

What the defendant did was to ac- 
cept the checks on deposit and thereby 
became indebted to Van Voorhis in their 
account. Clearly if the bank had ac- 
tual notice of the fact that Van Voorhis 
was misappropriating the plaintiff's 
money and that the transaction was 
thus fraudulent and unauthorized as to 
plaintiff, the defendant would have been 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount of 
money that it had received. And we get 
back, therefore, to the question as to 
whether the transaction, as it stood, was 
notice to the defendant that Van Voor- 
his was misappropriating the ~laintiff’s 
money when he drew in the name of the 
plaintiff the checks upon the plaintiff's 
deposit account payable to his own or- 
der. The delivery of these checks to 
the defendant gave them notice of the 
fact that the check was the check of the 
plaintiff corporation; that it was drawn 
by Van Voorhis as its treasurer; that it 
was drawn to the order of Van Voorhis. 
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individually, and that Van Voorhis re- 
quested the bank to collect those checks 
and to become indebted to him individu- 
ally for their amount. It is quite clear 
that the defendant could not shut its 
eyes to the transaction and because of 
the great number of checks presented or 
the great mass of its business or the 
number of its depositors refuse to see 
what any one receiving a check and 
noticing its form must see. 

A bank or an individual is charged 
with notice of any fact which appears 
upon the face of a transaction and which 
a person exercising ordinary intelligence 
and having ordinary knowledge of finan- 
cial affairs would appreciate and under- 
stand. It is the conceded law of this 
State that a check drawn upon a trust 
fund by a trustee or a check drawn to 
the order of a trustee is notice to a per- 
son takine it of the fact that the fund 
upon which the check is drawn or the 
check itself is the property of the trust 
and not the personal property of the in- 
dividual trustee. (Robinson vs. Chemi- 


cal Nat. Bank, 86 N. Y., 404; Gerard 
vs. McCormick, 130 N. Y., 261; Ward 
vs. City Trust Co., 192 N. Y., 61.) 

In Gerard vs. McCormick ‘supra) the 
plaintiff owned buildings in Wall street 


known as the “Glass Buildings.” One 
Boswell was the agent, having authority 
to receive and deposit the rent for the 
buildings and to draw on that account 
sums due for repairs, insurance, taxes, 
interest on incumbrances, his own com- 
missions, and for the usual expenses of 
such buildings, and then to divide by 
checks on the account the remainder 
among the plaintiffs according to their 
respective interests. The checks were 
signed by “William Boswell, Agt. Glass 
Buildings.” Boswell used a check thus 
drawn to pay an individual indebtedness 
due to the defendant. Upon plaintiff’s 
discovering this misappropriation an ac- 
tion was commenced to recover the 
amount of the check from the defendant, 
and a judgment in plaintiff’s favor was 
sustained by the Court of Appeals. In 
deciding that case the court said: “The 
evidence was abundant to authorize the 
jury to find that the amount standing 
to the credit of ‘William Boswell, Agt. 
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Glass Buildings,’ in the Corn Exchange 
Bank belonged to the plaintiffs, and that 
by means of the check the sum repre- 
sented by it was, by the fraud of Bos- 
well, withdrawn from the account and 
paid to and received by the defendant.” 
The fact that the account upon which 
these checks in this action were drawn 
belonged to the plaintiff, that Van 
Voorhis by drawing the checks and de- 
positing them to his own credit misap- 
propriated the plaintiff's money, «nd 
that the checks were drawn without au- 
thority are alleged in the complaint «nd 
admitted by the answer, so that we have 
the same facts presented in both cases. 

And the court then in the Gerard case 
(supra) continued: “The remaining 
question is whether the evidence author- 
ized the court to submit to the jury the 
question of good faith or was sufficient 
to authorize the jury to find that the de- 
fendant had notice that the check was 
drawn against an account not owned by 
Boswell.” And after calling attention to 
the fact that there was nothing in the 
case which tends to raise any question 
about defendant’s personal good faith 
except that he received a check from 
Boswell in payment of his individual 
debt, signed “William Boswell, Agt. 
Glass Buildings,” without inquiry as to 
the right of Boswell to sc use the fund, 
the court said that the question present- 
ed was “whether the form of the check 
was sufficient to put the defendant upon 
inquiry as to the authority of Boswell 
to use the money in payment of his 
debt.” And after a review of the au- 
thorities it was held that the form of 
the signature to the check was sufficient 
to put the payee on inquiry as to the 
right of the agent to pay his personal 
debt out of the fund, and that a person 
having notice that money or property is 
held by another in a fiduciary capacity 
receives it without inquiry from the 
agent in satisfaction of his personal 
debt, the sum or property so received 
may be recovered by the true owner un- 
less the agent was authorized to so dis- 
pose of it. 

We have in the case at bar all the 
facts presented in the Gerard case, upon 
which a recovery was sustained, the only 
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difference being that in one case the 
check was received in payment of an in- 
dividual debt, and in the other case was 
received as the consideration for the de- 
fendant assuming a personal obligation 
to the agent individually. It is upon 
this latter distinction that the defendant 
claims that it is relieved from liability. 
But it seems to me that this distinction 
has no real bearing upon the question as 
to the liability of the defendant. The 
defendant received the check drawn by 
plaintiff’s treasurer on plaintiff’s bank 
account, payable to the plaintiff’s treas- 
urer individually, and received the 
money. The receipt of this check was 
notice to the defendant of those facts. 
And thus, when this defendant received 
the money, chargeable with notice of the 
fact that this money was the plaintiff’s 
money, concededly this defendant could 
not apply that money so received to the 
payment of a debt which Van Voorhis 
individually owed to the defendant, so as 
to relieve the defendant from liability to 
the plaintiff for its money that defend- 
ant had received. 

It must be conceded that while that 
money remained on deposit to the ac- 
count of the treasurer individually with 
the defendant that the plaintiff could 
have maintained this action to recover 
the amount. It was money held by the 
defendant which belonged to the plaint- 
iff, and of which fact the defendant had 
knowledge. Was the defendant dis- 
charged from this liability because it had 
paid Van Voorhis’ individual checks 
upon it with plaintiff’s money? It would 
not have been justified in paying the 
money out to discharge the individual 
debts of plaintiff’s treasurer, although 
the plaintiff’s treasurer had so ordered. 
It is not alleged or claimed that the 
money was paid for the benefit of or for 
the account of plaintiff. The allegation, 
which is admitted, is that this treasurer, 
having thus placed with the defendant 
bank a sum of money which belonged to 
the plaintiff, of which fact the defend- 
ant was chargeable with knowledge, or- 
dered the defendant to pay it out to 
third persons by his individual check 
and for his own benefit. It seems to me 
clear that such a payment did not dis- 
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charge the obligation of the defendant 
to repay to the plaintiff its money that 
the defendant had received, and that 
therefore a cause of action is alleged. 
This whole subject has been extensively 
reviewed by the Court of Appeals in the 
case of Ward vs. City Trust Company 
(supra), and further discussion would 
seem quite unnecessary. 

We are met in this case by an appeal 
to protect the financial institutions of 
this city from the liability that will be 
imposed upon them by charging them 
with notice of the form of all checks 
received on deposit. But if an excep- 
tion is to be made in favor of large in- 
stitutions because of the impracticability 
of examining all checks presented to 
them, it must be made by either the Leg- 
islature or the court of last resort, as 
this court has merely to administer the 
law as it finds it. 

It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment appealed from must be affirmed, 
with costs, with leave to the defendant 
to withdraw the demurrer within twenty 
days and answer on payment of costs. 

Patterson, P.J., and LAUGHLIN, J., 
concur. 

Scort, J. (dissenting) : I dissent. The 
judgment appealed from seems to me 
to extend the responsibility of persons 
dealing with trustees not only beyond 
anything that has yet been judicially de- 
cided, but also beyond practicable limits. 
Of course, there can be no doubt that if 
the defendant had received the checks 
in payment of an obligation due to it 
from Van Voorhis, whether by reason of 
overdraft or otherwise, it would have 
been chargeable, from the form of the 
checks, with notice that Van Voorhis 
was using plaintiff’s money to pay his 
individual obligations, and was thus 
misappropriating _plaintiff’s funds. 
(Ward vs. City Trust Co., 192 N. Y., 
61.) In such a case the misappropria- 
tion would have been complete when the 
money was paid over, and the mere fact 
of its use for that purpose would estab- 
lish the fact of its misappropriation. 

This case, however, is very different. 
There were two distinct periods at which 
defendant acted. First, when it received 
the checks on deposit, and, second, when 
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it paid out the money on Van Voorhis’ 
drafts. The form of the checks which 
Van Voorhis deposited undoubtedly 
served to give notice to defendant that 
Van Voorhis was plaintiff’s treasurer, 
and that he was depositing plaintiff’s 
money to the credit of his personal ac- 
count. This, however, did not amount 
to notice of diversion or misappropria- 
tion, for there is no rule of law com- 
pelling the treasurer of a corporation 
to deposit the funds committed to his 
charge in any particular way. 

The plaintiff had intrusted its money 
to its treasurer, as an individual, not to 
any particular bank account, and the de- 
posit with defendant did not operate to 
take the funds out of the custody of the 
treasurer, but to leave them there. I am 
quite unable to see that the acceptance 
of the checks as a deposit to the credit 
of the very person who was presump- 
tively entitled to the custody of the fund 
was equivalent to acquiescence in a diver- 
sion, because, in point of fact, so long 
as the money remained in Van Voorhis’ 


custody it was not diverted, but was in 


the custody of plaintiff’s 
where it ought to be. 

When we come to the paying out of 
the money, it seems to me that it is 
equally difficult to hold defendant. The 
utmost notice with which defendant was 
chargeable, by reason of the form of the 
deposit, was that Van Voorhis, plaintiff’s 
treasurer, had deposited plaintiff’s 
money in his own name. That is to say, 
it had notice that the account standing 
in the name of Van Voorhis, as an in- 
dividual, was in fact the account of Van 
Voorhis, as treasurer. If it had been 
such in form the defendant would have 
subjected itself to no liability in paying 
out the money upon Van Voorhis’s check, 
and would have been under no obligation 
to inquire to whom or for what purpose 
it was being paid out. 

The rule of liability sought to be fas- 
tened upon defendant, who bore no con- 
tractual obligation to the plaintiff, is 
much more stringent than could be ap- 
plied to plaintiff’s depository bank, for 
Van Voorhis might have drawn the 
money in cash without imposing any 
legal obligation of inquiry upon the de- 
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treasurer, 
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pository bank, or could, without neces- 
sarily awakening suspicion, have drawn 
checks to the order of any one, except 
himself, even to pay his individual debts. 
The defendant was a mere conduit 
through which the money passed, and 
the judgment below, in my opinion, 
holds it to a quite unreasonable responsi- 
bility, and one which finds no direct sup- 
port in any case to which our attention 
has been called. In all of those relied 
upon by plaintiff there have been present 
the important fact, which is absent here, 
that the bank or individual to whom the 
diverted money was paid received it in 
payment of a debt or in some other way 
reaped a benefit from the payment. 
When that fact is absent a different rule 
has heretofore been applied (Gray vs. 
Johnston, 1868, L. B., $, H. ©... i 
Coleman vs. Bucks & Oxen Union Bank, 
1897, 2 Ch. Div., 243; Shields vs. Bank 
of IreJand, 1901, 1 Irish Rep., 222; 
Ashton vs. Pres’t, etc., Atlantic Bank, 
3 Allen, 217; Batchelder vs. Cent. Nat. 
Bank, 188 Mass., 25; Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. vs. Diamond Nat. Bank, 194 
Pa. State Rep., 334; Rhinehart vs. New 
Madrid Banking Co., 99 Mo. App., 381; 
Martin vs. Kansas Nat. Bank, 66 Kan- 
sas, 655). 
McLaveuutn, J., concurs. 


POWERS OF PRESIDENT. 


BARTLETT ESTATE CO. vs. FRAZER 
ET AL. 


COURT OF APPF\L, SECOND DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA, SEPT. 27, 1909. 


As under the usages and customs of 
modern banking, the president of a bank 
is recognized as the executive head and 
most important agent of the corporation 
in its banking operations, the former rule 
that limited his powers to transactions ex- 
pressly authorized by the board of directors 
no longer obtains. 


HIS was an action upon a non- 

negotiable promissory note pay- 

able to the Peoples State Bank, and by 
it assigned to the plaintiff. 

Auten, P.J. (Omitting part of the 

opinion) :—The court found in favor of 
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plaintiff upon the issue as to the assign- 
ment and transfer of the obligation the 
basis of the action. Appellant contends 
that there is no evidence in the record to 
sustain this finding of the court. There 
is evidence that the bank to whom the 
note was made payable received a con- 
sideration for its transfer, and that the 
assignment was made in the name of the 
bank by its president eight months be- 
fore suit was brought. 

Under the usages and customs of 
modern banking, the president of a bank 
is no longer regarded as an ornamental 
magnet with which to attract deposits, 
but, on the contrary, is now, and has 
been for several years, recognized as 
the executive head and most important 
agent in connection with banking opera- 
tions. The reason for the rule that 
through banking usage the president’s 
power was limited to transactions ex- 
pressly authorized by the board of di- 
rectors no longer obtains, and the rule 
should cease; but, aside from this, the 
People’s Bank received and retained the 
proceeds of a rediscount of the note set 
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out, thereby acquiescing in the acts of 
its president in making the assignment, 
and transfer from which the proceeds of 
the rediscount were obtained, and ‘vere 
it even conceded that the internal policy 
of a banking corporation requires the 
indorsements’ on its rediscounts to he 
executed by the cashier or other officer 
nevertheless, by acquiescence in the acts 
of its president, it would be estopped to 
deny his authority in the premises. This 
principle is established by section 3519 
of our Civil Code: “He who can and 
does not forbid that which is done on his 
behalf is deemed to have bidden it.” 

The bank being estopped to deny the 
authority of the president in making the 
transfer appellant is fully protected 
from further litigation or liability in 
connection with any claim of the bank 
on the paper, and this should be the full 
measure of his right to enforce proof of 
assignment, or to question its validity. 
In our opinion the court was warranted 
in finding that the note had been as- 
signed and that plaintiff was the owner 
and holder thereof. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


BANK ASSUMING GUARANTY. 


Houtcuinson, Kansas, Dec. 18, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: Kindly permit us to submit 
the following extract from a letter recently 
received from an Oklahoma bank, with the 
request that you give us your opinion as to 
whether it is binding upon the bank and 
if the officer issuing same is acting within 
his authority: 

“We will honor all drafts or personal 
checks drawn or endorsed by John Doe 
or Richard Roe should he be at the Hut- 
chinson office.” CasHIER. 

The above is intended as a guaranty to 


us in the handling of drafts for grain with 
bills of lading attached. Cas. 


Answer: No general rule can be laid 
down in cases of this character, but each 
case must depend upon its own peculiar 
circumstances. Where the cashier of a 
bank advises a person that the bank will 


pay a check fcr a certain amount to be 
drawn by a designated individual, such 
promise is binding upon the bank in 
favor of the promisee if he has acted 
thereon in good faith. In such case the 
promisee has the right to assume that 
the person whose check is to be paid has 
that amount cn deposit with the bank, 
or that the bank is in some way secured. 
North Atchison Bank vs. Garretson, 51 
Fed. Rep. 167. But if he should know 
that this was not the fact, then the 
promise would be void; for the reason 
that the cashier has no authority to lend 
the credit of the bank or bind it by an 
accommodation acceptance. (Farmers 
& Merchants Nat. Bank vs. Smith, 40 
U. S. App. 690; Commercial Nat. Bank 
vs. Pirie, 82 Fed. Rep. 799; First Nat. 
Bank of Moscow vs. American Nat. 
Bank, 173 Mo. 153; Nat. Bank of Com- 
merce vs. Atkinson, 55 Fed. Rep. 465.) 
And if the promise is to pay all checks 
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or drafts which the person designated 
may draw, without restriction as to the 
amount or as to the purpose of the 
same, the person receiving such promise 
is bound to notice that it is an attempt 
to pledge the credit of the bank to an 
unlimited extent, and this no officer has 
the power to do. Standing alone, there- 
fore, this guaranty is too general to be 
acted upon with safety. But in the case 
stated in the inquiry the correspondence 
will very likely cure this defect; for if 
the letters show that the guaranty was 
intended to apply only to drafts accom- 
panied by bills of lading assigned to the 
drawee bank or for its benefit, the guar- 
anty would be valid; for it is thus re- 
stricted to transactions in which the 
bank is authorized to engage and which 
are in the usual course of the banking 
business. : 


CHINA, AS A SILVER MARKET, 
AFFECTED BY FOREIGN TRADE. 


| Rage omegd nnd China, instead of India, 
has become the mainstay of the 

Oriental silver market. Stocks there 
are not much short of $25,000,000. China 
is the only country where the currency 
question is still an open one so far as sil- 
ver is concerned. Should the mints of 
China begin on any large scale to recoin 
old silver for the purpose of introducing 
harmony into provincial coinage, the expan- 
sion of trade and industry at home arising 
from that and other causes would no doubt 
stimulate a perceptible demand for new 
supplies of silver metal. 

As matters stand now, the thing which 
gives concern to the outside world is not 
only what China’s policy is to be towards 
silver, but also what her foreign trade pol- 
icy shall be and her foreign financial 
policy. 

China has _regularly a balance of trade 
against her. In the past eleven years this 
has ranged from $35,531,156 in 1898 to 
$161,340,469 in 1905. The tendency of the 
excess of imports has been to increase 
rather than otherwise. 

As to trade, the position of importing 
firms on a falling ratio of exchange for sil- 
ver has been so untenable as to cause the 
banks to make some stand against further 
decline, in the hope that importing would 
become more active and thus rescue the im- 
periled firms from danger. Meanwhile 
China has increased the exports of surplus 
products, while strengthening the self-suf- 
ficing position of the country as a pro- 
ducer. The Grand Council of the Empire 
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has before it a proclamation, urging that 
the financing of railways should be done 
by native subscription and that foreign 
loans should be avoided. China is likewise 
urging the importing of raw materials 
rather than of manufactures. It may take 
a long while before independence comes, but 
that is the hope of a strong party of Chi- 
nese officials. The relative values of im- 
ports and exports show that in the past 
eleven years China imported 53 per cent. 
more in value than she exported.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


CHANGE IN A WELL-KNOWN 
BANKING HOUSE. 


HE interesting announcement has been 
made that from the beginning of 1910 
the title of the firm of Messrs. J. S. 
Morgan & Co. will be changed to Messrs. 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., and the important 
difference will be made in the partnership 
that the two American firms of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., of New York, and Drexel & 
Co., of Philadelphia, will become partners. 
The previous arrangement had been that 
out of the American firms only Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Mr. John Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr., were partners in the London 
house, together with Mr. Edward C. Gren- 
fell and Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith. In future 
the firms as firms will be partners in the 
London house, just as they are in the al- 
lied firm of Morgan, Harjes & Co., of 
Paris, but the arrangement now proposed 
will have no effect upon the relation of the 
French and English firms. In other words, 
the arrangement is one for the consolidation 
and closer working of the allied firms. It 
is an interesting point in connection with 
the matter that the change in the title of 
the firm has arisen from the instructions 
left by the late Mr. Junius S. Morgan at 
his death in 1890, when he desired that 
the title of the firm should be changed 
some twenty years after his decease.— 
London Bankers Magazine. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


HE Bankers MaGazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each 

of the large cities of the country to se- 

cure subscriptions and to act as a general 
representative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREIGN BANKING 
AND FINANCE 





Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 


THE PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A REVIEW of the progress of Great 

Britain for the past quarter of a 
century has been made by the Board of 
Trade, with some very interesting re- 
sults, bearing upon the present discus- 
sion of the fiscal system. The results 
are summed up by five-year periods, ex- 
cept for the four years ending with 
1908. They show that imports of man- 
ufactures into Great Britain have risen 
from £1 16s 6d ($9.00) on the average 
of the five years ending with 1889, to 
£2 16s 11d. ($14.00) for the four years 
ending with 1908. The exports of man- 
ufactured articles, on the other hand, 
always many times such imports in value, 
have risen from £5 7s 7d ($26.50) to 
£6 14s 4d ($33.00). Particular manu- 
factures, involving the highest degree 
of skill and labor efficiency, show a more 
striking increase. Exports of manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, for instance, in- 
creased on the average from £24,300,- 
000 for the five years ending with 1889, 
to £45,100,000 for the four years end- 
ing with 1908. Exports of machinery 
show an increase from an annual aver- 
age of £12,100,000 to £28,200,000. 
Only in cotton and woolen manufactures 
is the increase small, doubtless as the 
result of the transfer of the American 
demand to plants established in the 
United States. 

In tonnage entered and cleared at 
British ports, the increase was from 
66,539,000 tons, upon the average of 
the five years ending with 1889, to 124,- 
387,000 tons in the four years ending 
with 1908. The passengers carried on 
railways increased in the same period 
from 735,000,000 to 1,244,000,000, and 
the goods conveyed from 272,000,000 
tons to 489,000,000 tons. 

The growth in the financial resources 
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of London is more striking than the 
growth of the country in the physical 
movement of merchandise. The num- 
ber of companies carrying on business 
in the United Kingdom was 10,456 on 
the average of the five years ending 
with 1889, with paid up capital of 
£580,000,000 ($2,825,000,000); the 
number on the average of the four years 
ending with 1908 was 42,256, with paid 
up capital of £2,048,000,000 ($9,984,- 
000,000). The clearings of London 
bankers increased over the same interval 
from £6,410,000,000 to £12,462,000,- 
000. Assessments for income tax in- 
creased by more than fifty per cent., or 
from £642,000,000 to £974,000,000. 
The conclusions based upon these fig- 
ures by the “London Economist,” in its 
issue of November 27, are set forth as 
follows: 

“The satisfactory record that is here 
presented is evidence of the inherent 
soundness of our commercial system; the 
trade statistics fail to show that we 
have fallen behind in international com- 
petition, or that the resources of this 
country are not being used to the best 
advantage. At the same time the fig- 
ures of internal wealth prove that 
British backs are broad enough to bear 
the burden of social reform. The evils 
with which we are faced have been ac- 
celerated, in some cases entirely created, 
by the rapid industrial reorganization 
of the nineteenth century, and are com- 
mon to all the countries which have 
shared in the industrial revolution. It 
rests on the national conscience to see 
to it that out of the wealth which com- 
merce has brought to England pro- 
vision should be made for those who 
have suffered while the nation as a 
whole has prospered.” 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


THE ENGLISH NOTE ISSUE. 


T= circulation of private and joint- 

stock banks in England which sur- 
vived the law of 1844 has dwindled 
rapidly of late years, until the total 
amount of the authorized issues is now 
£1,171,545. This amount will be ma- 
terially reduced, however, by the re- 
cent absorptien of Stuckey’s Banking 
Company by Parr’s Bank. Stuckey’s 
had the right to issue notes to the 
amount of £356,976, and although they 
had nothing like this amount in circula- 
tion, their notes outstanding reached a 
higher figure than those of any other 
institution except the Bank of England. 
The last return made by Stuckey’s 
showed that about £67,000 was out, and 
when this issue lapses by absorption 
into Parr’s, the authorized note issue of 
joint-stock banks in the country, which 
is now £721,746, will be cut down to 
about £365,000. The actual circulation 
of the joint-stock banks, which stood on 
November 6 at £198,019, will fall be- 
low £124,000. The private banks still 
have rights of issue to the amount of 
£449,799, but the November return 
showed only £99,164 in actual circula- 
tion. Thus, the entire circulation out- 
side the Bank of England will fall to 
about £225,000. 

This is a material change from the 
conditions when the act of 1844 was 
passed, leaving to existing banks the 
privileges of issue which they then had, 
but cutting off further increase. At 
that time 207 private banks in England 
were left with the authority to issue 
notes to the amount of £5,153,417, and 
seventy-two joint-stock banks with au- 
thority to issue £3,478,230. The num- 
ber of private banks authorized to issue 
their own notes has been diminished by 
196 and the number of joint-stock banks 
by sixty-one,—chiefly by the abandon- 
ment of the right of issue and the ab- 
sorption of the banks by other institu- 
tions. The process of surrendering cir- 
culation has been much more rapid with- 
in the past dozen years than prior to 
that date. At the beginning of 1896, 
fifty-six banks still had authority to 
issue £2,220,048 and thirty-five joint- 
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stock banks an authorized limit of £1,- 
974,202. 

The authorized limit of circulation at 
the Bank of England, covered by se- 
curities, which stood in 1844 at £14,- 
000,000, now stands at £18,450,000. 
The circulation of the bank may be in- 
creased by the amount of two-thirds of 
the country bank-notes which have 
lapsed, but the increase does not fall to 
the Bank of England automatically, but 
requires an order from the Crown in 
Council. Increases were made under 
this authority on ten different occasions 
from 1855 to 1903, the last being £275,- 
000, on August 10, 1903.* The con- 
siderable decline in the circulation of 
the private and joint-stock banks (since 
1903) would seem to justify a further 
increase in the authorized circulation of 
the Bank of England, but as there is 
at present some agitation for reducing 
the so-called “fixed issues” covered by 
securities, hasty action by the govern- 
ment will probably not be taken. 


HOW MEXICO MET THE CRISIS. 


A®N interesting account of the manner 

in which the Mexican Government 
met the crisis of 1907 and the strain 
put upon Mexican resources in 1908, 
is presented in the recent report of the 
operations of the Exchange and Cur- 
rency Commission for the period from 
May 1, 1905, when the Commission was 
constituted, to the close of the last fiscal 
year on June 30, 1909. The rise in the 
market price of silver aided Mexico in 
planting her monetary, system firmly 
upon the gold exchange standard. The 
crisis in the United States and Europe 
reacted upon Mexico by curtailing for- 
eign credits there, independently of any 
lack of soundness in domestic conditions. 
It soon became evident that the gold 
acquired for maintaining the solidity of 
the monetary system would begin to 
leave the country unless measures were 
taken to protect it. The exportation of 
the gold, it was feared by the Exchange 


*For further details see 
Modern Banks of Issue,”’ 
edition, p. 123. 
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Commission, would cause uneasiness 
and ought to be guarded against, if 
practicable. The measures taken, which 
have not perhaps been fully set forth 
heretofore, are described my Dr. Pablo 
Macedo in the report of the Commission 
as follows: 

“Thus, early in January, 1908, ar- 
rangements were made with a group of 
French bankers, at whose head was the 
powerful institution known as_ the 
‘Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas,’ 
whereby the Commission was authorized 
to draw on them at three months from 
date, to the order and with the endorse- 
ment of the National Bank of Mexico, 
for 25,000,000 francs, the drafts to be 
renewable once only for the same length 
of time. The conditions of this loan, 
which in its form was quite usual and 
strictly adjusted to mercantile practice, 
were the conditions that are customary 
in such cases, nay, rather more favor- 
able; a commission of three-eighths per 
cent. on acceptance and one-quarter per 
cent. on payment was stipulated, and 
the drafts were discounted at the cur- 
rent rate of the Bank of France. 

“Other measures had been devised 
and other preparations had been made 
in other markets in the possible event of 
the twenty-five million francs not being 
sufficient to tide over the difficulty; but 
fortunately, no further sum was neces- 
sary, for conditions gradually improved, 
and the only problem that demanded at- 
tention was how to meet in July, 1908, 
the drafts made in January of that year, 
which had been renewed when maturing 
in April. The conditions of the ex- 
change market, as has been said, had 
been improving and the supply of drafts 
sufficed for the demand, even enabling 
the banks to cover the balances standing 
against them; but beyond this the im- 
provement did not go. 

“Arrangements were, therefore, con- 
cluded at New York toward the close 
of May, 1908, for the Commission to is- 
sue six-month four and one-half per 
cent. notes at ninety-nine and one-quar- 
ter per cent., also to the order of the 
National Bank of Mexico, and endorsed 
by that bank, for $2,500,000, United 
States currency, which was used to take 
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up in the following July 13,000,000 
francs of the drafts which had been re- 
newed in April, the remaining drafts, 
i. e., for 12,000,000 frances, being again 
renewed so as to mature in the following 
October. Even when this month ar- 
rived, the supply of exchange was far 
from being plentiful, and it was neces- 
sary to make another issue of six-montl: 
notes in New York for $2,500,000, 
United States currency, to pay off the 
balance of 12,000,000 francs of the 
Paris drafts, thus winding up that trans- 
action. But the object sought had been 
attained; better times had come to for 
eign markets; business had almost en- 
tirely become normal again; and fres)) 
capital, including the proceeds of the 
bond issue successfully floated by the 
Institution of Loans for Irrigation 
Works and the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture, was again flowing into the 
Republic, as usual, enabling the Com- 
mission to meet its obligations at New 
York at, nay before, maturity. 

“To complete the information under 
this head, it must be stated that the 
Commission created another fund 
abroad on which to draw by shipping 
and selling the domestic gold bullion. 
which, as already explained, it is in the 
habit of acquiring at this Capital. The 
detail of these shipments (Annex No. 
10) shows that the proceeds in Mexican 
currency, at the legal parity, of 11.- 
469.120984 kilos of gold shipped, were 
$15,286,741.24 received by the Com- 
mission.” 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF KOREA. 
ARTICULARS of the charter of the 


new central bank of Korea, given 
in “L’Economiste Européen,” of Novem- 
ber 12 last, indicate that it will follow 
in many respects the system of the Bank 
of Japan. The success of the new insti- 
tution sems to be already assured. The 
subscriptions to the stock, which were 
opened on September 6 last, resulted in 
bids for 280 times the amount offered. 
The central bank will supersede the 
First Bank, a well-known Japanese 
joint-stock institution, which survived 
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the collapse of the national banking 
system a generation ago. 

An agreement was concluded on 
June 14 last between the Government of 
Korea (acting, of course, under the man- 
date of the Japanese Government) and 
the First Bank, by which the affairs of 
the latter were to be transferred to the 
new bank. The central bank of Korea 
will assume the obligation for the notes 
issued by the First Bank and will take 
over the bank-notes, coin and bullion 
held by the latter as reserve. In respect 
to that part of the circulation covered 
by bonds and paper, the First Bank will 
be given twenty years to complete pay- 
ment, the securities being in the mean- 
time transferred to the First Bank, 
pending their liberation to the amount 
of the payments. The First Bank is 


authorized to maintain one or two 
branches if necessary, but must avoid 
any operations injurious to the affairs of 
the central bank. 

The capital of the new bank is 10,- 
000,000 yen ($5,000,000), divided into 


100,000 shares of 100 yen each. Jap- 
anese and Koreans alone are permitted 
to hold shares, and 10,000 shares were 
subscribed for by the Korean Govern- 
ment. 

The system of circulation of the bank 
is similar to that of the Bank of Japan. 
An issue of 20,000,000 yen is author- 
ized upon securities, beyond which any 
amount may be issued if fully covered 
by gold and silver coin, bullion, and 
notes of the Bank of Japan. In case 
of pressure, the bank may issue notes 
above the legal limit and not fully cov- 
ered, at a rate of taxation not less than 
five per cent. per year. The bank is 
required to transfer to the surplus fund 
at least eight per cent. of its profits. 
When the dividends exceed twelve per 
cent. of paid up capital, half the excess 
will go to the government. When the 
dividends do not reach six per cent. 
upon the shares held by individuals, the 
bank will be released from paying divi- 
dends upon the shares owned by the 
government. The government will go 
further, in granting a subsidy to make 
up the dividend to six per cent. if neces- 
sary, and will also advance to the bank 
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without interest a sum of 1,200,000 
yen ($600,000), to be reimbursed with- 
in ten years, beginning five years after 
the creation of the bank. Besides the 
usual operations of a commercial bank, 
the new institution will have charge of 
the fiscal operations of the government. 


MONETARY TROUBLES IN HONG 
KONG. 

AX interpellation was made in the 

House of Commons of Great 
Britain early in November in regard to 
the depreciation of the local currencies 
at Hongkong. The subsidiary money 
used there is partly Chinese and partly 
issued by the local government. The 
Chinese money has been over-issued to 
such an amount that it is accepted in ex- 
change only at a considerable discount, 
and has succeeded in dragging down to 
a certain extent the value of the Eng- 
lish subsidiary pieces. A commission 
which was appointed by the Hongkong 
authorities to remedy this situation rec- 
ommended that the circulation of Chi- 
nese money be prohibited. Immediate 
action was not taken on this proposal, 
and Mr. Bryce, who made the inter- 
pellation in Parliament, inquired of the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies if he 
would give the instruction recommended. 
Replying to this question, Colonel See- 
ley, the Under-Secretary, said that the 
minority of the commission had pointed 
out in strong terms the difficulties which 
would be caused by prohibiting the cir- 
culation at Hongkong of Chinese sub- 
sidiary silver and the injury which 
would be inflicted by such a measure 
upon commerce between Hongkong and 
Canton. Colonel Seeley announced, 
however, as quoted in “L’Economiste 
Européen” of November 12, that ar- 
rangements had been concluded with 
the Chinese viceroy to suspend further 
coinage at Canton until the Chinese 
money had returned to par and to re- 
strict the amount of the coinage hence- 
forth to the actual needs of the coun- 
try. He added that the latest news re- 
ceived indicated that the viceroy had 
taken satisfactory steps in the matter. 
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The governor of Hongkong is prepar- 
ing a new report on the question, and 
the government will be guided by it in 
reaching a definite decision. 


FOREIGN BANKS IN FINLAND. 


MOTION is before the Finnish 

Senate to permit foreign banks 
to operate in Finland. The character 
of their operations and their results do 
not apparently appeal strongly to Mr. 
W. Hackman, who is a member of the 
Senate and a leading banker. He is 
quoted in the “London Economist” of 
December 11 last as follows: 


“If we are to expect foreign banks 
to benefit our trade and industry, it 
would be necessary that they should not 
only buy bills payable abroad, but also 
give credit to native concerns. But this 
is far from being certain. It would 
naturally confine their operations in 
Finland to the discounting of bills pay- 
able in their own countries and reim- 
bursements. Probably they would do 
this at lower rates than those now rul- 
ing. Should they, which seems hardly 
probable, grant credit on a large scale 
to our concerns by also discounting bills 
payable in Finland and by loans, they 
would require to introduce a good deal 
of capital into the country, and should 
this be the case, such a credit move- 
ment would unquestionably be consider- 
ably affected by money crises and rates 
of exchange abroad, and our home 
finances thus become dependent on 
financial crises abroad; and in such 
times the foreign banks might feel com- 
pelled to curtail credit here, whereby 
our commerce and industry would suffer. 
Moreover, should foreign banks be al- 
lowed to receive deposits, guarantees 
would be necessary. Indeed, they would 
have to be greater than with the native 
banks at present, as the latter have, of 
course, their capital and reserve funds 
in the country. 

“It has also been suggested that if 
foreign banks were to be permitted to 
open agencies in Finland, the rates of 
interest would fall. But this is by no 
means certain. During the last finan- 
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cial crisis the rates were higher abroad 
than in Finland. On the other hand, 
should they decline, the deposits with 
the banks would naturally decrease too, 
and depositors would prefer to invest 
their capital in foreign or native bonds 
and stocks. Thus this capital would be 
withdrawn from circulation, and the 
banks in consequence be compelled to 
curtail their advances. Is it really to 
the advantage of our finance and com- 
merce that a large portion of the cap- 
ital required for trade and industry 
should be borrowed from abroad, and 
our economic progress thereby become 
dependent on foreign capital?” 


THE SCOTCH BANKS AND GOLD 
SHARES. 


"TH Scotch banks have recently re- 
stricted the freedom with which 
they were lending upon shares of the 
South African gold mines. Their ac- 
tion is being criticised on the London 
stock exchange, upon grounds which 
are thus discussed by the “London 
Statist” of November 27: 


“It is alleged, for example, that when 
trade was depressed and money a drug 
every possible facility was given to 
speculators to buy gold shares, but that 
when money became dear the specula- 
tors were executed without mercy. These 
are charges which manifestly do not ad- 
mit of either assertion or denial, for 
how can anybody know what a number 
of banks have been all doing? In all 
probability the charges are greatly ex- 
aggerated. But if there is any ground 
for the charges, the banks in question 
have undoubtedly acted unwisely for 
themselves and unfairly towards their 
customers. The London banks,—or a 
majority of them, perhaps,—carry their 
distrust of gold shares too far by prac- 
tically refusing to lend upon them. But 
at all events their action is fairer to 
their customers than the alleged action 
of the Scotch banks. It is also in ac- 
cordance with the real interests of the 
banks, for banking customers in general 
know the policy of the banks, and, there- 
fore, are not encouraged rashly to en- 
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gage in a speculation which, if the fa- 
cilities are suddenly withdrawn, may 
land them in serious losses and thus 
may create a prejudice against the 
banks accused.” 


BANKING REFORMS IN GERMANY. 


A SPECIAL commission has recently 

been investigating in Germany the 
subject of pretecting bank depositors 
from loss. The commission did not rec- 
ommend any legislation, but the bank- 
ing members have undertaken to per- 
suade the banks to take action which 
will better satisfy the views of deposit- 
ors than the present policy. According 
to the Berlin correspondent of the 
“London Economist” of December 11 
last, it is proposed to broaden the scope 
of the bi-monthly returns already issued 
by the big joint-stock banks of Berlin 
so as to give the public fuller details of 
bank operations; and an attempt will be 
made to induce all joint-stock banks to 
send in regular returns. Moreover, it is 
proposed to organize a so-called ad- 
visory council, composed of practical 
bankers, parliamentarians, and theor- 
etical students of banking problems. 
This council will be a permanent institu- 
tion, and will hold meetings from time 
to time for the discussion of such mat- 
ters coming up in the work of the banks 
as may seem to involve public interest. 
One function of the advisory council 
will be to receive, edit, and publish the 
returns of joint-stock banks in conjunc- 
tion with the statistical bureau of the 
Reichsbank. 


STRENGTHENING GOLD 
RESERVES. 


6 he London, City and Midland 

Bank is setting an example, ac- 
cording to the “London Statist,” to the 
other joint-stock banks which might 
well be followed. When the Bank of 
England in the latter part of November 
declined to buy the gold available in the 
open market, the London, City and Mid- 
land Bank seized the opportunity to ac- 
quire the gold for its own reserves. This 
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is not the first time that the bank has 
bought gold in the open market, and it 
has now accumulated a considerable re- 
serve. The “Statist,” in its issue of De- 
cember 4 last, declares in regard to 
the bank’s reserve: 


“Its action this week shows that 
it is resolved to seize’ every oppor- 
tunity to add to it. It would not be 
reasonable to expect that a bank like 
the London, City and Midland should 
pay an excessive price, or should enter 
into keen competition with foreign buy- 
ers. But by watching the matter very 
closely and seizing every occasion when 
it can buy at or about the price which 
it is certain to be able to command for 
the metal should it need to dispose of it 
it can, with advantage to itself and with 
benefit to the whole country, add ma- 
terially to its reserve. This bank, in 
short, is not satisfied with professing 
adherence to the principle that the 
joint-stock banks should keep inde- 
pendent gold reserves. It is giving 
practical proof that it is sincere in its 
professions and is getting together a 
handsome reserve.” 


BANKING REFORMS IN MEXICO. 


"THE experience of the depression of 

1907 and 1908 has led to the con- 
sideration in Mexico of a change in the 
banking system which will limit the 
privilege of issuing notes to a single in- 
stitution. The House of Deputies has 
had under consideration a project pre- 
pared by Senor Fernandez Ibarra, which 
proposes to unify the existing banks of 
issue by making the State banks 
branches of the central bank. The cap- 
ital proposed is 80,000,000 pesos ($40,- 
000,000), with an authorized note issue 
of three times the amount. The capital 
would be about the capital of existing 
banks of issue, but it is believed the note 
circulation would acquire a stronger 
standing throughout the country if is- 
sued by a central bank. The project be- 
fore the Chambers proposes that 
branches of the bank should be estab- 
lished in al! towns of more than 50,000 
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inhabitants and agencies in places of 
2,000 and more. Warehouses would be 
erected by the bank in places designated 
by the Minister of Agriculture, for the 
deposit of agricultural and industrial 
products on which advances might be 
made. Such advances would be limited 


to six months, but renewal would be 
granted under certain conditions. 


ODD MISTAKES ON OLD BANK 
NOTES. 


pe Ane do imperfect or misprinted 
bank notes evade the vigilance of 
Uncle Sam’s inspectors in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary misprint that ever slipped 
through was a $50 national bank note. This, 
it appears, actually found its way into cir- 
culation. The manner of its discovery was 
odd. A clerk in a western hotel, in making 
up his accounts one day found a discrep- 
ancy he could not explain. He placed the 
pile of bills at his left hand, and, as he 
counted each one, turned the note over and 
deposited it on a pile at his right. He 
found that when he counted from left to 
right his cash balanced exactly, but when 
he counted it back again a shortage of $50 
was shown. He consumed two hours in 
vain endeavor to find out what was the 
matter, and finally was obliged to call on 
the manager for assistance. The manager 
himself had no better success. Again and 
again he counted the bills, always with the 
same result—one time the cash balanced 
and the next the shortage was developed. 


How tHe Error OccorRep. 


Finally, each bill was examined sepa- 
rately, both obverse and reverse; where- 
upon the mystified men discovered the 
cause of their trouble. One of the bills had 
the design of $50 on the obverse and that 
of $100 on the reverse. It further appeared 
that the clerk had received the bill as $100. 
Communication with the Treasury Depart- 
ment was had and it was found that that 
department had a record of the bill. It 
was discovered in 1890 that one sheet of 
bank notes printed for a national bank of 
Kansas City had been reversed in the press. 
One plate bore the obverse of a $50 bill at 
the top and the obverse of a $100 bill at the 
bottom. The other plate bore the reverse 
of the two notes. After each had been 
printed it was laid aside to dry before 
being run through for the o verse printing. 
In some way the pressman had turned one 
sheet upside down, with the result that two 
misprinted bills came forth—one with a $50 
obverse and $100 reverse, the other with a 
$100 obverse and a $50 reverse. The cashier 
of the bank was the first to become aware 
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of the error. He found that something was 
wrong after he had paid out the note with 
the $50 face and the $100 back -by coming 
across the one with the $100 face and the 
$50 back. The note held by the cashier was 
returned to the Treasury and destroyed, a 
perfect note being issued in its stead. 
Mistakes IN SILveR CERTIFICATES. 


Errors were discovered in the design 
of the 1880 sliver certificates. These 
were more the fault of the engraver 
than the printer. On the 1880 notes is found 
a treasury seal entirely different from any 
other ever used by the Government. The 
key, which is one of the most important 
symbols of the seal, shows a handle at the 
left hand side instead of at the right, as 
on all others. The shield is of different 
shape and the stars are larger. The two 
ends of the band surrounding the symbols 
are fastened with a buckle, whicn in no 
other instance plays a part in the design oi 
a treasury seal. This is the only issue of 
notes on which the peculiar seal was used, 
and collectors of paper money include them 
among the errors or freaks. The $1, $2 
and §5 silver certificates and the $10 legal 
tender bills of the present issue occur with 
what are known as inverted backs. As a 
matter of fact, this is an erroneous devia- 
tion, inasmuch as they are really inverted 
fronts. These bills are sought by collec- 
tors, who pay a premium for them when in 
fine condition. Another curiosity is a $1 
note of the Second National Bank of Ra- 
venna, Ohio. This lacks the signatures of 
both the president and the cashier, al- 
though it was circulated and never chal- 
lenged. 

Oruer Oppities 1x Butts. 

A $1 national bank note of the First 
National Bank of Fall River, Mass., also 
lacks both signatures, which seems not to 
have interfered with its being offered and 
accepted as money. Still another $1 note 
of the First National Bank of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., lacks the signature of the presi- 
dent only. Slight as are these errors or 
omissions, they give additional value to such 
bills in the eyes of collectors of paper 
money, who are glad to pay a premium for 
them. It is not known how many of the 
bills of the present issue are in circulation 
with inverted design, but it is not thought 
that there are many. A legal tender note 
of 1860 shows an oddity. On the face of 
the note is a portrait of Webster, while to 
the right is a representation of Rolfe pre- 
senting Pocahontas to Queen Elizabeth. 
At the bottom of the centre is a small 
eagle. Upon inverting the bill the eagle 
presents a faithful resemblance to the head 
of a donkey. Whether this was intended 
by the engraver as a joke is not known, 
but the resemblance is so close as to indi- 
cate premeditation on his part.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS ? — YES. 


By Pliny L. Wood. 


Y all means let us have “Postal Sav- 
ings Banks.” They are operated 

in all countries where money is needed 
for Government expenditures, and are 
very successful indeed—for the Govern- 
ment. The English postal bank is in- 
solvent, but the people, “who must have 
a safe place for their savings,’ do not 
know the difference, or at least not 
enough of them know of it to cause “a 
run.” The “Postal Savings Bank” is 


not a howling success in Canada, where 


the people in isolated communities have 
discovered that a bank which can loan 
local money on local mortgages or se- 
curities is better than a bank which 
scoops up all the loose change and for- 
wards it to the large cities where it will 
do the Government most good. 

President Taft says that he really 
meant it when he endorsed the plank in 
the Republican Platform which calls for 
“Postal Savings Banks,” and now he 
proposes to make good. Naturally the 
Monetary Commission which has spent 
a great many months at all the prin- 
cipal watering places of Europe and the 
United States (at the expense of the 
Government) would like to have the 
matter deferred so that they may con- 
sider it as a part of their report. 

Of course the bankers of the United 
States are a unit in opposition, but 
what do bankers know about it any- 
way? It is preposterous for them to 
have any opinion in regard to such a 
matter. As the newspapers and politi- 
cians say, the bankers are looking out 
for themselves and are afraid that the 
people’s money won't be put in their 
care so that they can pay four per cent. 
for the use of it, and then use it to 


make one-quarter or one-half per cent. 
more for themselves. How selfish of 
them. They may know something about 
banking, but this is different. This is 
philanthropy. 

What the weary sojourner from other 
countries most desires in this land of 
prosperity and high wages, says Meyer, 
is “a bank in which he has confidence.” 
Of course a proper proportion of the 
billions of dollars in banks in this coun- 
try belongs to the aforesaid “temporary 
sojourner,” but still there are some im- 
migrants, who, as President Taft says, 
keep their savings in old stockings or 
send them home to the mother country 
to support the family left behind; or to 
buy tickets to bring the rest of the fam- 
ily over here; or to be held in their 
home country against the time when they 
shall return there to live on the fruits 
of their labor in blessed idleness. Pro- 
vide the “Postal Savings Bank” and 
they will not be able to refrain from 
depositing their savings therein, thus 
perhaps reducing their families to 
starvation, shattering the hopes of the 
families who have desired to join the 
father in this country; and disappoint- 
ing the steamship companies that expect 
to sell the tickets, and thus also doing 
away with the laborer’s dream of retir- 
ing to the home country for the remain- 
der of life. All this will be done, so 
ex-Postmaster-General Meyer and Pres- 
ident Taft tell us. In other words, un- 
less he foregoes all these plans and 
pleasures, the immigrant will send the 
money home anyway, and if he is going 
to send it anyway, what difference does 
it make whether he accumulates it in an 
old sock or a post-office? 
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Then, too, there is the unfortunate 
farmer who has no savings bank next 
door and who is obliged to go to the 
village or town in his automobile or be- 
hind his pair of horses to deposit his 
thousands of savings. Provide the 
“Postal Savings Bank” so that he can 
send the money by Ye Rural Free De- 
livery carrier to the nearest post-office. 
Most of these farmers are in the habit 
of putting their money into more profit- 
able investments, but never mind. Let 
the Government at Washington show 
them that it takes an interest in their 
prosperity by providing an absolutely 
safe depository on a two per cent. basis. 
This will certainly be appreciated, like 
free seeds, even if not made use of. 

Assuming that the next Congress de- 
cides to embark upon this enterprise, 
just think for a moment of the other 
benefits. First, the present army of 
Government employes would be tre- 
mendously added to and a large number 
of splendid salaried positions would be 


provided for the patronage of the poli- 


ticians. The postmasters would all get 
increased salaries, and, ye gods and lit- 
tle fishes! what a fat catch this would be 
for the bonding companies, and how the 
stock in such companies would go up! 
Of course, at present the Post-Office 
Department runs behind only $20,000,- 
000.00 a year, and by the adoption of 
“Postal .Savings Banks’” this deficit 
could undoubtedly be doubled the first 
year, thus proving to other countries 
our philanthropic spirit in handling the 
savings of the nation. Incidentally, 
those Government two per cent. bonds, 
which are as numerous and indigestible 
as some industrials, could be absurbed 
by the postal funds and thereby bright- 
en up the tarnished halo of Cortelyou 
et al, who promoted them. 

Last, but not least, much money will 
be required for the completion of the 
Panama Canal and the inland water- 
ways which are proposed. Now, per- 
haps, we have arrived at “the meat in 
the cocoanut.” Government twos are a 
drug on the market, and the canal must 
be completed, and we have not yet put 
up one-quarter of the necessary funds. 
Now, here is an opportunity for the 
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dear people to invest their money in a 
safe place. Canal twos will be as safe 
a place as one could put money, should 
one desire to put it where it could not 
be gotten again. President Taft will 
provide the bonds; the people will pro- 
vide the money; and the politicians will 
spend it. But finally, let us not forget, 
even though politicians do, that the peo- 
ple of this country are capable of doing 
a lot of thinking. ‘ 

At present, the people own and oper- 
ate banks enough for their own business, 
and it will be a long time before they 
will care to see the people’s banks sup- 
planted or in competition with Govern- 
ment “‘Postal Savings Banks’ —operated 
for the purpose of covering up Govern- 
ment debts. 

What is really needed in this country 
is the parcels post, which would free us 
from the exorbitant charges of the ex- 
press companies, which seem to be 
busily engaged at present in “cutting 
melons” for the benefit of their stock- 
holders and at the expense of the 
people. 


A LESSON IN THRIFT. 


CORES of women have started sav- 
ings accounts in the First National 
Bank of Englewood, IIl., with money 
taken from the pockets of their sleeping 
husbands. Their impetus in this direc- 
tion is said to have been given by the 
following paragraph, which appeared in 
“Savings,” a monthly publication issued 
by the bank itself: 

“One woman’s method of saving 
money—or perhaps we should say one 
of a woman’s methods of saving money 
—is to go through her husband’s pock- 
ets every night while he gently slum- 
bers. All the loose change she finds she 
deposits in our bank at interest.” 

Since this “tip” went broadcast the 
number of depositors has increased by 
500 in round numbers, and the only way 
it is accounted for by V. E. Nichols, 
cashier of the bank, is that the wives 
have taken up a nocturnal collection of 
spare change. 

“For the last ten years we have made 
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a close study of the people of Engle- 
wood,” said Elroy M. Phillips, editor 
of “Savings.” “At last we have the 
combination.” 

According to a number of the wives, 
they took advantage of the holidays to 
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lift considerable of their husbands’ coin. 

This, according to several court de- 
cisions, they may legally do, one Judge 
saying: “A woman who does not go 
through her husband’s pockets does not 
love him.” 


THE TELLER AND HIS TASK.* 


DEPOSITS BY CHECK. 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


[DEPOSITS by check will not be re- 

ceived by some banks under any 
circumstances and in others such de- 
posits are received only under certain 
conditions, as, for instance, checks must 
be made to order of depositor, or to the 
bank, and but one endorsement in the 
former case; check deposits must re- 
main for a stipulated time, running from 
five to thirty days; checks on banks in 
a certain city, as, for instance, checks 
drawn on New York City banks, only. 
Each bank may make its own rules in 
this regard, as experience teaches, but 
it is a most excellent rule to keep a 
record, more or less complete, of each 
check handled for future emergencies, 
as indicated below, and also to have a 
rubber stamp with the words 

“Check Days,” 

which can be placed opposite the 
entry, calling attention to the fact that 
the deposit was by check, and no pay- 
ment should be made until the funds 
have been received. The time will vary 
according to the point drawn on, local 
checks taking from one to three days 
and others longer, which time can be in- 
serted in the blank space. 

The importance of having check de- 
posits duly marked to avoid payment 
will be seen from the following instance, 
also in Brooklyn, as the writer remem- 
bers it: In this case the bank received 
the deposit in form of check and gave 
the party a pass book, with the under- 
standing between them that it should 
not be drawn against for thirty days. 





*Continued from page 68 of the January 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


The depositor went out and assigned the 
book to another for value, without no- 
tice of the check deposit, or the restric- 
tion. The check came back protested, 
and in due time Mr. Assignee presented 
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Deposit by check and record of the same. 
See text. Providence Institution for 
Savings, Providence, R. I. 


the book, with proper voucher, and while 
he did not get his money, he did give 
the bank a severe fright, for here was 
an innocent holder for value of a bank 
book, which was, on its face, good for 
the amount called for. Had the bank 
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not been protected by a by-law which 
provided that no assignments of the book 
would be honored unless made at the 
bank, it would have had a law suit on 
its hands. 

The matter of check deposits is usual- 
ly covered by by-law, and this is as it 
should be. In treating the subject of 
by-laws, which ran in THe BANKeERs 
MaGazine from July to October, 1909, 
deposits by check were noted in the Sep- 
tember number. But subsequent inquiry, 
however, indicates that banks are ae- 
cepting check deposits with more or less 
freedom, with certain restrictions, as, 
for instance, checks must be drawn to 
order of the bank, or to order of de- 
positor and by him endorsed to the 
bank; or, by receiving checks drawn 
only on certain banks in certain towns, 
as, for example, one up-State bank will 
not accept any checks unless drawn on 
the local national bank (so says the by- 
laws), but this would seem to be draw- 
ing the line with more strictness than 
good judgment. 

The Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn accepts checks in the same 
manner as cash, requiring only that 
they be drawn to the order of depositor 
or to the bank direct. The Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore also freely ac- 
cepts checks, exercising due care that 
payment is not made before collection. 
So, also, the Connecticut Savings Bank 
of New Haven, Western Savings Fund 
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drawn 


Check deposits are usually restricted as to the 
time of withdrawal. Time varies from 
five to thirty days. 


Society of Philadelphia, and others. The 
Provident Institution for Savings in 
Boston, however, has a rule that check 
deposits must remain at least thirty 
days. As will be seen in above cut, the 
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Bowery Savings Bank requires check 
deposits to remain at least five days. 
Such a rule is entirely just and is in 
force in many institutions throughout 
the country. One bank in New York 
has a by-law as follows: ‘Checks or 
drafts, when credited as cash, will only 
be received for the account of the de- 
positor, and at the depositor’s risk, and 
every depositor will be held responsible 
as an endorser upon all checks or drafts 
so deposited. The number of the dei- 
posit book must be noted on all checks 
or drafts deposited.” The usual rule is 
to deposit such items in banks of dis- 
count for collection and not make col- 
lections direct. 

The importance of having a record 
of all checks handled, the restriction as 
to the number of endorsers and the in- 
advisability of accepting checks pro- 
miscuously will be seen from the follow- 
ing cases, of recent happening in New 
York savings banks: A check bearing 
several endorsements was received on 
deposit by a savings bank, and duly 
credited to the depositor and sent for 
collection in the due course of business 
through the depository bank, with en- 
dorsement guaranteed, with instructions 
to advise payment. Upon receipt of fa- 
vorable advice the bank permitted the 
depositor to close the account. A few 
days later advice came from the drawee 
bank that the first endorsement was a 
forgery, as the check had been stolen 
from the mail, and the bank would de- 
mand reimbursement from the savings 
bank. The savings bank having lost its 
hold upon the depositor and being un- 
able to locate him or subsequent en- 
dorsers must stand the loss. 

Another instance to illustrate the ad- 
visability of having a complete record 
of all checks handled was as follows: 
A woman deposited a check with but one 
endorsement, which was put through 
the usual course, but was lost in the 
mails. The collecting bank asked for 
a duplicate, in the absence of which 
threatened to charge up the amount. 
The savings bank having no other rec- 
ord than the name of the depositor from 
whom the item was received, went to 
her and asked for assistance in locating 
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the maker. She knew nothing of the 
check, save that her husband had given 
it to her, and neither he nor she could 
remember whose check it was. With- 
out going into the legal status of either 
case, suffice it to say, the latter bank 
would have been saved considerable 
trouble and annoyance if it had had a 
complete record of the check, and the 
former would have saved itself some 
money had it more closely restricted 
check deposits from persons not well 
known. 


CHECKS ON 
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“When check is made to the order of 
a person other than the depositor, we 
accept it for deposit, provided we know 
the endorsement, and when we verify 
endorsement by signature from an ac- 
count in this institution, we put the 
number of that account on line under 
‘Old Acct.’; if that person’s account is 
still open, we cross out the word ‘Old.’” 


The check register shown herewith 
was designed by the writer. It gives a 


complete history of every check han- 
dled by the bank, and while it is attend- 
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Left page. 


OTHER ITEMS RECEIVED AS CASH 


FROM WHOM RECEIVED 


Right page. 


Check ;vegister with full history of every check handled. 


Albany Exchange Savings Bank, 


Albany, N. Y. 


If an elaborate system of check 
records is not deemed necessary, the 
maker or first endorser can be taken on 
the deposit slip, and the party deposit- 
ing and the bank drawn on can be 
taken on the duplicate deposit ticket 
when deposited in the collecting bank. 
The Providence Institution of Savings, 
Providence, R. I., has a system of this 
kind, which operates as follows: 


“When the amount is in check form, 
we make out ticket under the word ‘De- 
posit’ by filling in present address of 
depositor; the name of maker of check; 
on what bank drawn; to whose order 
drawn; and the amount of check. 

“Initials of clerk who looks up en- 
dorsement are placed under ‘End. O. K.’ 


ed with some labor, and the information 
contained therein not often required, the 
readiness with which checks can be 
traced when necessary more than re- 
pays for the labor involved in making 
the daily records. As one banker who 
uses such a register remarked, “We do 
not often have to fall back on our 
record, but when we do, we fall mighty 
hard.” 

As the checks are received on deposit, 
the number of the account is noted on 
the back for the purpose of listing on 
the check register, and no other record 
need be made than the number of the 
account, as the deposit slip will verify 
the transaction in case _ verification 
should become necessary. If desired, 
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the deposit ticket at the right of the 
perforations can be transposed and the 
checks set opposite the items in the 
main sheet, and extended at the same 
time; or, it can be arranged to fold 
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under and use a carbon sheet and make 
the two records at the same time. But 
as this was intended primarily for a 
check register and incidentally as a de- 
posit ticket, the standard form of the 
latter was followed. And it is a check 
upon the work to list the items twice in 
order that omissions and errors may be 
detected before the checks leave the 
hands of the holding bank. This sheet 
is four times the size of the bank’s 
checks and is filed with debit items. Al] 
this may seem “red tape,” and there are 
many banks that would so consider it 
as did the bank that lost the above 
check at one time; but it is easily to be 
seen that one such event happening, it 
will cause more annoyance and labor 
than the check register would require in 
years. They now keep a record of their 
checks. 
(To be continued. ) 


IRISH CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 


EPUTY CONSUL J.S. ARMSTRONG, 
Jr., reviews the workings of the 
farmers’ mutual banking associations 

in Ireland. He writes from Cork: 


In 1895 there was only one co-operative 
agricultural bank in Ireland; by 1900 the 
number had increased to seventy-six; in 1905 
there were 231, and according to latest figures 
(1908) there are 237 of these banks in exist- 
ence in Ireland. These co-operative banks 
are modeled after the Raiffeisen societies of 
Germany, which have been of such vast eco- 
nomic value to that country. They are 
merely associations of the small farmers of a 
community, organized by the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society, who jointly as- 
sume the responsibility of the capital in- 
trusted to them as a body, and borrow money 
at a low rate of interest, the loans being 
made through a committee elected from 
among their number. Moreover, it is claimed 
that not a member of one of these societies 
has ever lost a penny through them. 

The total membership in 1906 was 14,991. 
The transactions are not large, but consider- 
ing that they are made among farmers of 
very limited means to whom a loan of $30 or 
$40 would be a large amount, they are of some 
importance locally. In 1906 the loan capital 
and deposits amounted to $231,500; and the 
number of loans was 8,447, all of which 
amounted to only about $250,000. The total 
working expenses amounted to only $1,375, 
and the net profit was approximately $2,750. 
The total reserve fund was $11,500. 

Besides organizing these banks, the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society has charge 
of the work of instructing the committees, 
auditing the accounts, and, moreover, sup- 
plies the various journal books and blanks 
free of expense. 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. * 


PROGRESS OF TRUST COMPANY LEGISLATION. 


HIRTY-NINE of the State legisla- 
tures met during the year 1909, 
nd a considerable number of bills were 
onsidered which related directly or in- 
iirectly to trust companies. It is grati- 
ying to record that in the main the 
endency continues to surround the busi- 
ness of trust companies and of other 
classes of banks with proper safe- 
suards; while, with a few exceptions, 
there has been little disposition to bur- 
den such institutions with legislation 
which would hamper their work without 
adding to their safety. Trust company 
men have themselves been influential in 
many States in promoting legislation 
designed to protect the public against 
reckless or dishonest practices. 
Together with other banks, trust com- 
panies were affected during the year by 
the continued demand for legislation 
providing for the guarantee of ceposits, 
such legislation being confined to States 
west of the Mississippi, though similar 
propositions were advanced in some of 
the States east of the Father of Waters. 
The year was made notable in ad- 
vanee, so far as trust company legisla- 
tion was concerned, by the fact that in 
several States there went into effect 
important new legislation passed during 
the year 1908. These States included 
in particular New York, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio and Rhode Island. These 
laws, as well as much of the legislation 
of 1909, were to a large extent brought 
xbout by the lessons of the panic of 
1907. 
Among the more important enact- 
ments of the year 1909 were the follow- 


ng: 


California passed an entirely new 
banking act, creating a State banking 
department (in place of four banking 

4 


commissioners, formerly in charge) and 
surrounding financial institutions with 
safeguards based in part upon New 
York laws. One section absolutely for- 
bids any officer or employe borrowing 
any of the bank’s funds or acting as 
endorser or surety on its loans, and 
makes violation of this prohibition a 
misdemeanor The accumulation of a 
surplus fund from earnings is required 
until the surplus equals twenty-five per 
cent. of the capital. The deposit liabili- 
ties are, as heretofore, limited to ten 
times the capital and surplus. 

Illinois adopted a provision for the 
protection of the word “‘trust’’ in titles, 
and authorized the State Auditor to ex- 
ercise some discretion in granting trust 
company charters. 

Iowa made an attempt. backed by the 
Governor. to eract a complete banking 
law, but it was defeated, largely through 
the opposition of private bankers. 

Kansas passed a bank guarantee act. 

Minnesota created a banking depart- 
ment, and authorized State banks to 
maintain savings departments. 

Nebraska passed a bank guarantee 
act. 

Oklahoma passed the negotiable in- 
struments act and amended its deposit 
guarantee act. 

Pennsylvania passed an act to pro- 
tect the use of the word “trust” in titles. 
A number of bills relating to trust com- 
panies failed of passage. 

Rhode Island. Several amendments 
of the laws enacted in 1908 were made. 

South Dakota created a State banking 
department, having charge of banks and 
trust companies, and also applying to 
A twenty per cent. re- 
A deposit guarantee 


private banks. 
serve is required. 
law, voluntary in nature, was passed. 
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Tennessee passed a bill providing for 
the incorporation of banks and trust 
companies. It defeated a proposed de- 
posit guarantee law. 

Texas passed a bank guarantee law. 

Washington passed several bills relat- 
ing to all banking institutions. 

Wisconsin, which has been the hot-bed 
of opposition to trust companies, passed 
a “compromise bill,’ granting ordinary 
trust powers, but making radical re- 
strictions in the matters of loans and 
deposits, and requiring the same reserve 
as State banks (fifteen per cent.), al- 
though trust companies may carry only 
time deposits. 

The above list by no means includes 
all the important legislation of the year 
which will affect trust companies, but 
it indicates the trend of legislative opin- 
ion. Matters receiving attention in other 
States were the regulation of reserves, 
restrictions as to loans and investments, 
taxes, and various protective measures 
applicable to all kinds of banking in- 
stitutions. The year was marked by 
broad plans in several States for re- 
vision of the whole system of banking 
law, such plans being fostered by the 
leading bankers. In Maryland, a com- 
mission was appointed to draft a new 
system. Arkansas bankers were behind 
plans for thorough revision of existing 
laws. The Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion had a committee at work on a sim- 
ilar undertaking. The success of sav- 
ings bank insurance in Massachusetts 
has attracted widespread interest, and 
has already Jed to the introduction of 
similar propositions in other States, in- 
cluding New York. Just why this line 
of work is not as appropriate for trust 
companies as for savings banks is a 
question apt to arise. The number of 
legislatures convening in 1910 will not 
be as great as that of the previous year, 
but important legislation will doubtless 
be considered. 


SAFEGUARDS. 
"THE best judgment of the people is 


evidently demanding safer banking 
institutions. The extreme of such de- 
mands has resulted in some States in 


the doubtful expedient of deposit guar- 
antee. This expedient undoubtedly has 
many advocates in States which have noi 
yet adopted it, and those who deem ii 
important to prevent such legislation 
may well look to plans which will accom- 
plish the desired result of safety in 
other ways. Rigid regulations as to 
loans and investments are evidently in 
line with sound judgment, and the en- 
forcement of such regulations just as 
evidently demands careful State super- 
vision and examination. Another kind 
of safeguard in which it would seem dif- 
ficult to err-is in the making and en 
forcement of Jaws for the severe punish- 
ment of embezzlements and recklessness 
on the part of bank directors, officers or 
employes. Not without justification is 
a feeling of disgust at the failure of our 
governmental organization to adequately 
punish offenses of this character. In 
many States it is literally true that the 
theft of a few dollars or a few hundred 
dollars is far more certain of swift pun- 
ishment than the “embezzlement” of 
large amounts, especially by bank men. 
When one considers the misery that re- 
sults from every bank or trust company 
failure, the enormity of the crime of 
wrecking such an institution, either by 
dishonesty, recklessness or mere neglect, 
becomes readily apparent. The punish- 
ment for such an offense ought to be in 
some proportion to its enormity. This 
is the undercurrent of feeling and ex- 
pression among the people, and it is time 
that frank discussion and action be 
taken. 


A SUCCESSFUL TRUST COMPANY. 


HAT entitles a trust company to 

the claim of being “successful” ? 
The stockholder’s mind will probably 
turn to the dividend record; and it is not 
uncommon to find success and large 
dividends used as quite synonymous 
terms. Then there is circulated every 
year a so-called “honor-roll” of trust 
companies,—a rather amusing compila- 
tion based on the theory that the com- 
pany which shows the largest surplus 
in proportion to its capital is entitled to 
the first place on a “roll of honor” ;— 
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ignorant of or ignoring the fact that 
some surplus funds are paid in in new 
companies along with the capital, while 
others may represent long years of 
earnings reserved for surplus. There 
are not a few whose idea of successful 
trust companies may be expressed in 
terms of bigness of total assets—and 
liabilities—or in figures showing the 
rapidity with which deposits have in- 
creased. 

But do any of these tests get at the 
real root of the matter? Do any, or all, 
of them necessarily prove the success of 
the company in a true sense? It may be 
granted that they have their value as 
indicators, but not as proofs. The real 
test of a trust company’s success lies in 
the fidelity and intelligence with which it 
has safeguarded the funds entrusted to 
it,—the degree in which its managers 
have comprehended the sacredness of 
the trust assumed by them. 

This is, to be sure, an ideal test; it 
can rarely be applied by the outside 
public, whose means of knowing the 
facts are limited or nil. It is, never- 
theless, a test that may be practically 
applied by the officers and directors of 
any institution, and may well serve as 
an inspiration to those who have been 
faithful and have not been rewarded 
with large returns in the supposed out- 
ward signs of success; and it should 
serve as a deterrent to those who have 
worshipped too much at the shrine of 
false standards of success. Large earn- 
ings, growth of deposits, increase of 
customers, are indeed often the reward 
of faithful adherence to true standards; 
but sometimes they may be temporarily 
secured by departure from such stand- 
ards. They are, therefore, uncertain 
measures of real success. 


THE BIGGEST TRUST COMPANY. 


"THE expected consolidation of some 

of the trust companies controlled 
by J. P. Morgan has come to pass, 
though not in the exact form that had 
heen predicted. During the first week 
of January, announcement was made of 
the consolidation of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., The Morton Trust Co. and the 
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Fifth Ave. Trust Co., of New York 
City, the combined institutions to retain 
the name of The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. This company, with total de- 
posits at the start of over $131,000,- 
000, easily takes rank as the largest 
trust company in the country, eclipsing 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., with de- 
posits of $117,000,000, which previously 
had that distinction. As stated in these 
columns last month, the Morgan inter- 
ests control a number of other trust 
companies, and speculation is rife as to 
how many more will ultimately be 
brought into formal union. 
Incidentally this consolidation, to- 
gether with others that are both possible 
and probable, is destined to have con- 
siderable influence in the settlement of 
the central bank question. One of the 
strongest objections made to the cen- 
tral bank plan concerns the possibility 
of its control by single interests. But 
here we have an object lesson, showing 
that such control of financial power, 
perhaps as great in some fields as would 
be the central bank, is not only possible 
but actually -existent. This particular 
question then resolves itself into the 
query whether it is better to have the 
control exercised through a private cor- 
poration or through a central bank spe- 
cially safeguarded in the interest of the 
public. One is led to wonder, too, 
whether the present moves have back 
of them any purpose of indirectly in- 
fluencing public opinion in the matter. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 NATION- 
AL BANK NOTE. 


q>* the National Bank of Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., series of 1902; check letter 

“B”; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer; charter number 
6884; bank number 82; treasury number 
A894249. 

This counterfeit is a poorly executed 
photo-etched production printed on two 
pieces of paper and in the specimen at 
hand only one piece of silk thread appears. 
The note is so poor that a detailed descrip- 
tion of it is deemed unnecessary, as it 
should not deceive even the ordinarily care- 
ful handler of money. The only specimen 
so far discovered came from Northern 
Texas. Joun .E. Wikre, 

Chief. 





CORRESPONDENCE FILING METHOD 


USED BY 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF 
ST. LOUIS. 


By John Ring, Jr. 


VERY important part of every 

business, and strange to say, with 
many concerns a very neglected part, is 
the filing of correspondence. Many 
banks and business houses seem to con- 
sider that after a letter has been an- 
swered its value ceases. It is filed in 


any method the particular stenographer 
handling it sees fit. 


This practice is 
usually continued until some occasion 
arises when a letter, or other data han- 
dled with the correspondence, is missing. 
Then the lax method in filing becomes 
evident and correction is made by calling 
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Mercantile Trust Co., St. 


in some one connected with the makers 
of filing devices, and an adequate meth- 
od is installed. 

A letter file is primarily to provide a 
means of filing letters so that they may 
be quickly and certainly found when 

wanted. Perfection is reached from a 
business standpoint when the method of 
indexing is direct, labor-saving and eco- 
nomical. 

The small, flat letter file is quite gen- 
erally used, notwithstanding the many 
splendid and adequate filing systems on 
the market. The small letter cases hold 


ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Louis. (Capacity 720,000 letters.) 
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approximately 500 letters, and after 
each case is filled it is usually relegated 
to a window ledge or other place in the 
office. After a number of such cases 
accumulate they, in turn, are relegated 
to the store-room, basement, top of an 
old cabinet or other inaccessible places, 
to go to pieces from wear or by having 
miscellaneous old books piled upon them. 
In case of fire they add fuel to the 
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This is but one of the many ad- 
vantages of vertical cabinets or units, 
as they are termed. Units come with 
detachable sides, thereby enabling you 
to add new cases alongside by simply 
removing one of the ends. The system 
being elastic, cabinets can be added in 
the center of the files or at either end, 
as desired. 

Vertical files are made of both wood 


usp" 1S" STED’ FOLDERS /or MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
dion Sap rotDens f+ GOOD CUSTOMERS 


CORRESPONDENCE FOLDERS. 


The object of using tabbed folders is to more quickly locate the folder wanted. 
sets the indexing divisions are on “Ist step”’ folders, and the “23 step” and 
are used alternately for regular correspondents. 


step ”’ 


In alphabetical 
* 45 
When these come 


together in a filing compartment all are visible. 


flames. A lawsuit or other controversy 
then usually arises, in which the ill- 
treated correspondence becomes a much 
wished for factor. 


Tue VerticaL UNir. 


The modern four-drawer, vertical let- 
ter file will hold about 20,000 letters. 
This is equivalent to forty of the old 
style small letter cases. In other words, 
one drawer of a vertical file holds ap- 
proximately 5,000 letters, or the equal 
if ten small cases. Instead, therefore, 
of having to look in ten places for let- 
ters, you have but the one in using the 
vertical filing system. 


and metal, a majority of financial insti- 
tutions, however, use the metal in all 
such equipment. The metal cases, while 
not strictly fireproof, have the great ad- 
vantage that they will not feed a fire, 
something a wood case will do, even if 
placed in the highest type of fireproof 
vault, should a fire in some manner start 
within the vault. 

Further, the metal case is practically 
dust proof and free from the invasions 
of vermin. These cases, too, are almost 
indestructible, if given any sort of care 
in handling. 

It is now possible to secure cases 
finished so perfectly to resemble wood 
as to defy an expert. The grain of 
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DRAWER SHOWING INDEX. 
This index provides for all contingencies in letter filing, from the party who writes only once to the 


bank with whom correspondence is had every day. 
picture) between the guides into which the letters are filed. 


There are also folders (not visible in 
These folders are indexed 


with the same lettering as the guides. The special folders are also between the guides. 


mahogany or of the various kinds of oak 
is wonderfully reproduced. 


Tue INDeEx. 


While advocating the use of vertical 
filing cases, I most emphatically want it 
understood it is not the case that makes 
a good filing system, but the index with- 
in the cases. Like a watch, the works 
are the essential thing, not the case. 
The case is but the housing, a mere shell 
for the brains represented in the index 
within. A first class, adequate index 


would operate satisfactorily if placed in 
a soap box, but accessibility, capacity 
and other advantages of the vertical file, 
outlined above, would be lacking, hence 
a vertical metal file equipped with an in- 
dex suitable for a bank or trust com- 
pany will give results that will many 
times pay for the investment. 

Now, as to that all important thing in 
a file, the index. The three general 
methods of filing are: alphabetical, that 
is, filing by name; geographical, by 
town and State; and numerical, by num- 
ber. In some lines of business “sub- 
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ject” filing is also used. The most di- 
rect and simple method, however, is 
alphabetical filing, and for most institu- 
tions it is the best. In alphabetical 
filing, the name of the correspondent is 
the only thing considered in filing—and 
as every letter of itself indicates from 
whom it came, no labor is required to 
put it in order for filing—the simple act 
of turning to the proper ALPHABETI- 
CAL PLACE and depositing the letter 
is all that is demanded. In any prop- 
erly arranged alphabetical system and 
with only one thing to think of—the 
name—the chance of misfiling is re- 
duced to the lowest possible point. In 
geographical and numerical filing, other 
elements are introduced which tend to 
distract or divide attention, thus not 
only in theory, but in fact, greatly in- 
creasing the liability to make errors. 
No matter what kind of a file or filing 
system you use, any letter filed where it 
does not belong is practically lost. The 
problem is not, therefore, the finding of 
a filing system that precludes errors, for 
that is impossible, but to adopt the one 
which offers the least chance for errors 
and lost letters. 

Trust company correspondence such 
as that of our company presents an ap- 
parently difficult problem, because there 
are seven departments in the company, 
and each has its own correspondence. 
The system we have installed provides 
that all departments of the company use 
a general file in a room for that purpose. 
The reason for this is to concentrate the 
correspondence into one place, to have 
but the one place to go for it, and there- 
by preclude all possibility of loss. This 
file consists of thirty-six, four-drawer, 
vertical units of steel construction. 
These 144 drawers have a capacity of 
5,000 letters each, or a total of 720,000 
pieces of correspondence. 

The correspondence is gathered up 
each morning by the man in charge of 
the files, and is filed by him each day. 
He has a telephone, to respond to any 
calls from the officials for a particular 
letter or for an entire folder containing 
all the correspondence had with any 
particular bank or individual, but no 
correspondence is removed without his 
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knowledge. When a letter is taken out 
of the file, a memoranda is made on the 
correspondence voucher, which is put in 
the folder in place of the letter or folder 
removed. This voucher stands above the 
guides, hence can be seen every time the 
drawer is opened. At stated periods, 
these vouchers are checked up and all 
outstanding letters are asked for from 
the party to whom they were sent. By 
means of this voucher it is possible to 
keep track of any correspondence after 
it has once reached the filing room. By 
referring to the illustration, the infor- 
mation contained on the voucher can be 
best appreciated. 

There are some letters in which two 
subjects are mentioned; therefore, must 
be referred to different departments. 
For example, a man may write regard- 
ing the sale of a piece of property, and 
in the same letter refer to some matter 
pertaining to bonds purchased of the 
bond department. This letter would 
necessitate going to two distinct depart- 
ments, but would finally go to the filing 
room, where it can be had for reference 
by any department. 

There being so many banks of a sim- 
ilar name, for example, First Nationals, 
American Nationals, Third Nationals, 
etc., it was decided, after careful 
thought, to apply two methods of filing, 
namely, all bank correspondence be filed 
according to town, and all other corre- 
spondence filed under the name of the 
sender. There is no deviation from this 
rule. To illustrate how this filing is 
done, the correspondence of the Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Springfield is filed in 
front of the guide “SPRINGFIELD.” 
That of the First National Bank of 
Hannibal is filed before the guide 
“HANNI.” In case of individuals, for 
example, Henry Moffit of Kansas City 
would be filed, not by the town, but ac- 
cording to his name, hence before the 
guide “MOF.” This will serve to show 
how we utilize an alphabetical index to 
file both by towns and individually. 


Foupers. 


There are as many alphabetically 
lettered folders provided in _ each 
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drawer as there are guides, the 
lettering on the folder being ex- 
actly the same as on the guides. These 
folders are placed before the corre- 
sponding guide. All correspondence is 
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spondent and is assigned a_ special 
folder. Any correspondence which is 
active; that is, of sufficient frequency, 
would be given a special folder, but 
there is no need of a special folder un- 


CORRESPONDENCE VOUCHER. 


Correspondence from aa. Q. D 


Dated 


Sent to... 


hee rue Lf 2% 


Correspondence from ding, Wack < Lo - 


Dated 


Sent Mh. Mime Date MNer- 15 = 


Correspondence from ~S YH Loan. 


Dated 


Sent to 


The last memo. shows record of 


alphabetically filed into these lettered 
folders, excepting those letters for which 
special folders are provided and on 
which the name of the sender is written 
on the projecting tab. Any correspon- 
dence which is at first filed in the let- 
tered folder may later be removed, if 
the party develops into an active corre- 


ee 2 Katecy« A 
Dated 242 "A 30d °o 
—— 


(P2020 — =. 


Correspondence from 


Correspondence from 


Correspondence from 


letter or folder removed from files. 


less frequent letters are received, as 
otherwise the files will contain more 
manilla paper than correspondence. 
With large cities, such as New York, 
Chicago and New Orleans, with whom 
we have daily communication, we give 
an entire drawer with an A to Z set of 
guides in each. This prevents crowding 
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and distributes the letters more evenly. 

A correspondence sorter, a box with 
labels corresponding to the labels on the 
file drawers, is very useful at times. 
Should the file clerk be sick, on a vaca- 
tion or absent for any other reasons, the 
correspondence can be filed in the sorter 
until his return. This insures ready 
reference to it and prevents the letters 
being put into the general file by an in- 
experienced person. ° 

The transfer of correspondence 
should be made at the same time each 
year or every second year, preferably 
on January first. It is policy to get an 
outfit of sufficient size to hold several 
years’ correspondence without transfer- 
ring, thereby carrying out the idea of 
concentration. 

Any new method of filing should be 
installed the first of the year. If begun 
later, it can still be started as of Jan- 
uary first by gathering all correspond- 
ence since that period and filing up to 
date. 


The filing clerk can also care for all 
registered receipts in card files for that 


purpose. In our filing room there are 
lockers for various old records, books, 
etc., coming from the offices of the pres- 
ident, vice-president, treasurer, auditor, 
and of department heads. 

To sum the matter up briefly, letter 
files to operate in a satisfactory manner 
should have: (1) ample capacity, that 
is, for not less than a year’s correspond- 
ence and allowing for a growth in busi- 
ness; (2) an index suitable for your 
requirements, and (3) have but one 
party do the filing. These three ele- 
ments if properly put into effect will 
save much time and many annoyances 
quite prevalent under the old method of 
filing correspondence. 


COLORADO LEADS IN GOLD PRO- 
DUCTION. 


CCORDING to the analysis of the 
production of the gold mines in the 
United States recently published by 

the United States Geological Survey, Colo- 
rado is again accorded premier rank as the 
greatest gold-producing State in the Union. 
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Its production for 1908 is estimated at 
$22,871,000, Alaska being second with $19,- 
858,800, and California third with $19,329,- 
700. The United States figures do not 
give the estimate for the various districts, 
but according to the figures of the bureau 
of mines of the State of Colorado, which 
gives a slightly lower figure for the entire 
State, the production of the Cripple Creek 
district for 1908 was $13,031,917, this being 
considerably below the total given by the 
mills and smelters in their monthly state- 
ments. With its regular production of this 
amount, Cripple Creek still maintains its 
reputation as the “world’s greatest gold 
camp,” with prospects for a greater ad- 
vance upon the completion of the deep 
drainage tunnel and a more general adop- 
tion of methods for the treatment of the 
lower grade ores. 


PECULIARITIES OF SOME OF THE 
BANK NOTES OF THE WORLD. 


HE only paper money that is accepted 
practically all over the globe is not 
“money” at all, but the notes of the 

Bank of England. These notes are simply 
printed in black ink on Irish linen, water- 
lined paper, plain white, with ragged edges. 
The notes of the Banque de France are 
made of white water-lined paper printed in 
black and white, with numerous mytholo- 
gical and allegorical pictures. They are in 
denominations of from 25 francs to 1000 
francs. 

Bank of England notes are of a some- 
what unhandy size—five by eight inches. 
South American currency resembles the 
bills of the United States, except that cin- 
namon brown and slate blue are the pre- 
vailing colors. German currency is printed 
in green and black, the notes being in de- 
nominations of from five marks to 1000 
marks. The 1000-mark bills are printed on 
silk fibre paper. 

It takes an expert or a native to distin- 
guish a Chinese bill from a laundry ticket, 
if the bill is of low denomination, or a fire- 
cracker label if for a large amount, the 
print being in red on white or yellow on 
red, with much gilt and gorgeous devices. 
Italian notes are of all sizes, shapes and 
colors. The smaller bills, five and ten lire, 
are printed on white paper in pink, blue 
and carmine inks. 

The most striking paper currency in the 
world is the 100-ruble note of Russia, which 
is barred from top to bottom with all the 
colors of the rainbow, blended as when a 
sun ray passes through a prism. 

The American practice of scattering 
strands of silk through the paper fibre as a 
protection against counterfeiting is unique. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


BOND MARKET OUTLOOK. 


HE fourteen per cent. money rate 

which marked the opening days of 
January and subsequent money market 
firmness cast a damper on the bond 
market from which it has been slow to 
recover. Bond men expected—or rather 
hoped—that after the first of the year 
their clients would come in and buy 
bonds. Instead of that, most of the busi- 
ness done by the bond houses has been 
the answering of anxious inquiries as to 
how the price of bonds is going to be 
affected by the stiff money market and 
as to whether it might not be better to 
sell. 


So far as the price of high grade’ 


bonds is concerned, two considerations 
are of dominating importance—the sup- 
ply and price of money, and the extent 
to which the public becomes interested 
in the high-interest-bearing bonds now 
being so freely offered. 


Tue Suprty anv Price or Money. 


Will or will not the business of the 
country in 1910 absorb the country’s 
surplus money supply ?—that is a ques- 
tion the answer to which would go a 
long way toward determining how high- 
grade bonds are going to move in price. 
Is there capital enough in the country 
to provide for the needs of legitimate 
business and leave a surplus over, or 
will it take all the money there is in the 
country to finance the requirements of 
trade and commerce? 

Involving as it does so many differ- 
ent considerations, the question is one 
which cannot be answered offhand by 


any man’s yes or no. Much depends, 
for instance, upon the course of busi- 
ness. At the rate at which the country’s 
business is being carried on now, the 
supply of money, probably, is adequate 
and no stringency need be feared. But 
suppose the improvement in trade in 
1910 should go on as it went on in 1909. 
Would there then be enough money? 

Assuredly not. Business, before the 
mid-winter lull set in, was going on at 
a rate fully equal to that reached in 
1906 and the early part of 1907, when 
the available capital supply was all 
tied up and the sale of new securities 
was an exceedingly difficult problem. 
We are better off now than we were 
then, and more money is available, but 
expansion, too, has taken place in the 
meanwhile and it will take more money 
to run the country’s business now than 
it took in 1906. 

So that continued expansion in busi- 
ness from now on cannot be regarded 
other than as an influence unfavorable 
to that large class of bonds whose price 
depends primarily upon the money rate. 
Business conditions appreciably more 
active than at present, inevitably mean 
a range of money rates depressing to 
the price of high-grade bonds. 
“SPECIALTIES.” 


Tue Pvusiic AND THE 


Aside from the money market, the 
other great consideration is the extent 
to which the public’s accumulated sav- 


ings go into the new high-interest- 

bearing bonds being offered on every 

hand, and the extent to which invest- 
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of a security is a point that the average 


determine for himself. 


investor is net always able to 


When in doubt it pays to confer with an experienced 
investment banking house having at hand the facilities to 


determine just 


what is back of every security offered. 


As Bankers, morally responsible to a large and valuable investment clien- 
tele, we make careful choice of offerings after a most complete investigation 
and analysis of all physical, financial and legal features pertaining thereto. | 


We are specialists in public service securities, and are always represented in 


the directorate of the companies whose issues we purchase and market. 


This | 


places us in position to protect our interests and the interests of our clients. 


We invite correspondence and will 
Address Department B. 


the securities which we handle. 


be pleased to furnish information on |} 





A. H. Bickmore & Co., Bankers wicnéxave eonos 30 Pine Street, New York | 





ments in the better grade of securities 
are liquidated in order to buy these new 
irrigation, coal, timber bonds and the 
like. 

So striking has become the investment 
movement toward bonds bearing inter- 
est from five and one-half per cent. up- 
ward, during the past few months, that 
it is well worth while to look a little into 
its causes. Primarily, of course, the 
rise in the cost of living, which has 
driven thousands of investors into the 
that they simply must have 
An exten- 
sive publicity campaign, on the other 


position 
more income, is responsible. 


hand, designed to make the investor be- 
lieve that the days of four per cent. are 
over and that he can get and ought to 
be getting five or six per cent. on his 
money, has also had much to do with 
the change in sentiment which has taken 
place. The spread of the “gospel of six 
per cent.” has been a sort of corollary 
of the need for six per cent. by thou- 
sands of investors scattered all over the 
country and dependent on income. Fonr 
per cent. used to be enough, but in order 
to buy now what four per cent. used to 
buy ten years ago, six per cent. is need- 
ed. Under the stimulus of absolute 
necessity for income, investors 
seem to be becoming convinced that just 
as commodity price conditions 
changed, so interest conditions 


more 


have 
have 
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changed also, and that six per cent. can 
now be had with little more risk thin 
four per cent. could be had formerly. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that millions upon millions of six per 
cent. bonds are being sold to investors 
at par, and that investments of long 
standing in three and one-half and four 
bonds are being largely 
switched over into bonds yielding a 
higher rate of interest. It is hardly 
possible to open a newspaper or maga- 
zine nowadays without coming upon ad- 
vertisements of public utility bonds, ir- 
rigation bonds and the like, offered 
under exceedingly attractive conditions. 
Some of them represent enterprises of 
doubtful merit, but many of them, it 
must be admitted, are propositions in 
which the buyer, for the assumption of 
a risk really slight, is allowed a very 
liberal rate of interest. 

Fortunately for the price of the 
lower-interest-bearing bonds, the class 
of people who are willing to buy the 
kind of securities mentioned above is 
limited, and no very general liquidation 
of existing investments is thus likely to 
take place. But even at that, if the 
movement into these six per cent. bonds 
makes much more headway, the selling 
of lower-interest-bearing securities is 
bound to remain a depressing influence 
on prices for some time to come. 


per cent. 
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INCREASED RAILROAD DIVIDENDS. 


UST before the close of last year 

dividends on the stocks of eight im- 
portant railroads were raised and the 
list has been added to since then. But 
Wall Street by no means believes that 
the upward revision has been completed. 
Among the prominent issues traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange there 
are at least four which are considered 
as having an excellent chance of higher 
dividends. There will be many who will 
be greatly surprised if the year closes 
without an increased distribution having 
been made to shareholders of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Southern Pacific, Penn- 
sylvania and Atchison. Southern Rail- 
way preferred and Missouri Pacific, too, 
stand a good chance of dividends re- 
sumed. 


CHESAPEAKE’s CHANCES. 


Of the various roads named above, 
Chesapeake & Ohio has probably as 
good a chance as any. Put on a four 
per cent. basis early last year after its 
acquisition by Edwin Hawley, the road 
has since made a remarkable earnings 
record. For the fiscal year 1909, sur- 
plus available for dividends amounted 
to 6.39 per cent. on the stock—for the 
first half of the current year the per- 
centage is nearer 10 per cent. Due 
largely to the boom in the soft-coal in- 
dustry, Chesapeake is enjoying a re- 
markable period of prosperity; in the 
way in which its big volume of traffic is 
being handled the road shows very 
plainly the good effects of the money so 


liberally spent on betterments during 
the past three or four years. 

Out of the ten per cent. now being 
earned, Chesapeake & Ohio could easily 
enough raise its present four per cent. 
rate to five per cent. But not on pres- 
ent earnings alone does that question 
depend. Through the purchase of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco by the Hawley 
people, Chesapeake has acquired an en- 
tirely new strategic position—a position 
which suggests earnings for the road on 
a scale larger than ever yet thought of. 
As the connecting line between the great 
Hawley properties of the Middle West 
and the Atlantic seaboard, Chesapeake 
should be in an excellent position to 
profit enormously from west-bound and 
east-bound through traffic. 

Connection between Mr. Hawley’s 
properties may be rather loose—that is 
an inevitable result of the rapidity with 
which the system has been brought into 
existence. So far the work has been 
rather the bold plotting out of the sys- 
tem; from now on more attention is to 
be given to detail and the various units 
are to be knitted and welded together 
in such a way as to secure the most eco- 
nomical handling of through business. 
Connection between the western termi- 
nus of the Chesapeake at Cincinnati 
and Chicago will be the very first point 
taken up. That having been satisfac- 
torily arranged, an immense amount of 
business will naturally find its way over 
the Chesapeake’s well-kept lines. Earn- 
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ings fully warranting a five per cent. 
dividend are confidently expected. And 
Edwin Hawley is not the kind of a man 
to hold back where dividends are being 
earned. 


As To SouTHERN Pacliric. 


If a seven per cent. dividend on 
Southern Pacific depended on earnings 
alone, it could be said without hesitation 
that that rate would be declared at the 
next meeting; the road’s earnings are 
such as would fully warrant the pay- 
ment of that amount. But the question 
is not one of earnings alone. Southern 
Pacific has undertaken vast extension 


projects in northern Mexico and is in 


the midst of them at present. Further- 
more, there is the competition of the 
new Western Pacific—the road which 
parallels Southern Pacific from Great 
Salt Lake to the Coast—to be consid- 
ered. Both of these are considerations 
to which due weight will have to be 
given. 

Southern Pacific in the fiseal year 
1909 earned 10.61 per cent. on the 
stock, and since the end of ‘the 1909 fis- 
cal year has been earning well up 
towards thirteen per cent. So far, at 
least, Western Pacific’s competition has 
proved a negligible factor. But West- 
ern Pacific, it must be borne in mind, 


has only just recently been opened for . 


traffic, and not enough time has gone by 
for the road to make affiliations and get 
the share of the through business it will 
get later on. Will Western Pacific cut 
heavily into the business Southern Pa- 
cific is now handling between Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco? That remains 
to be seen. In the meantime action on 
the dividend, however present earnings 
might warrant an increase, is apt to be 


deferred. 
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Tue Divipenp on ATCHISON. 


With Atchison the question is mor 
largely one of actual earnings than wit! 
either of the other roads mentione: 
Atchison is engaged in no large exten 
sion work, is in no danger of new com 
petition. Along the lines of the roa 
the past year has been one of grea 
prosperity. The road is well provide 
with working capital, and liberal ex 
penditures for betterments have broug) 
the property up to a high state of ef 
ficiency. If earnings warrant a seve: 
per cent. dividend there is no reaso: 
why that amount should not be paid. 

It is necessary to go back five year 
to find Atchison earning an availabl: 
dividend surplus of less than six per 
cent. on the common. In 1905 the per 
centage was 5.92. The next year it 
jumped to 11.58 per cent., and in 1907 
it rose further to 15.04 per cent.; 1908 
saw a recession to 7.74 per cent., whicli 
was increased in 1909 to 10.48 per cent. 
For the first four months of the current 
fiscal year earnings available for com 
mon stock dividends were at an annual 
rate of 16.08 per cent. 

Considering the large amounts ap- 
propriated for the reserve fund in three 
out of the past four years, the earnings 
given above betoken an earning power 
fully warranting the payment of seven 
per cent. in times like these. For the 
traffic outlook in the territory served by 
the Atchison is exceedingly bright. 
Aside from the rapid development of 
the mineral resources of the Southwest. 
the planting of an unheard-of acreage 
with corn and particularly cotton means 
that with good weather this season will 
be by far the greatest crops ever 
raised. Unless the crops fail, At¢hison 
is assured of the biggest tonnage in its 
history, during the current year. 

President Ripley’s well-known con- 
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servatism is the only thing which may 
stand between the Atchison sharehold- 
ers and seven per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA ON A SEVEN PER CENT. 
Basis? 


Were the completion of the Pennsyl- 
vania tunnels near at hand instead of 
four or five months away, the question 
is to whether Pennsylvania’s dividend 
is to be put back to seven per cent. 
could only be answered in the affirma- 
tive. But unfortunately, while the time 
of productivity of all the millions tied 
up in the terminals is coming nearer and 
nearer, it is not here yet, and a higher 
dividend declared now would have to be 
paid on a lot of capital which has as 
yet contributed nothing toward earning 
the wherewithal. As a result of the 
business revival and particularly of the 
boom in the steel trade, Pennsylvania’s 
earnings have risen to a point warrant- 
ing the resumption of the seven per 
cent. rate on its whole capital stock 
outstanding, but whether the directors 
will use any of this money to pay a 
higher rate on that part of the capital 
representing the still unproductive New 
York terminal projects remains to be 
seen, 

With the opening .up of the New 
York terminal, however, all that will be 
changed. Proof that the terminal is a 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Til 


success and that the capital invested 
therein can at least carry itself will be 
the signal for the declaration of a divi- 
dend of at least seven per cent. on the 
stock. 


Editor “Investments.” 


Dear Sir: Up in the Butte district it 
costs ten or eleven cents a pound to pro- 
duce copper. Down in Utah they can take 
the metal out of the mines for seven or 
eight cents. New mines, new methods, new 
processes—a lessened cost of production. 
Why then should not copper metal sell 
lower than it used to? 

But it won't if the leading copper in- 
terests’ consolidation plans go _ through. 
Left to itself and in spite of an enormous 
consumptive demand the price of copper 
has pursued a course most unsatisfactory 
—to everyone but the one man who counts, 
the consumer. Price of everything else has 
gone up, buc not copper. 

Therefore, for the sake of uniformity if 
for the sake of nothing else, let us see 
to it that the price of copper is advanced. 
Let us, if necessary, form a combination 
of producers, cut down output, boost 
prices. That the operation of economic 
law for once favors the consumer and gives 
him a chance to buy one commodity rela- 
tively cheap counts for nothing at all. We 
have our money all tied up in copper mines 
—let us get together on this proposition 
of output and prices. The consumer seems 
to be able to pay a high price for every- 
thing else; let him pay a high price for 
copper. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. ¥..C. 


STRATEGIC VALUE. 


By H. C. G. Barnaby, of Lathrop, Haskins & Co. 


S TATISTICIANS are notoriously in- 
correct in their judgments of the 

value of railroad securities. This state- 
nent is not intended to belittle the im- 
portance of studying returns nor to im- 
peach the integrity and clearness of 


railroad reports. But the men who buy 

up railroads have less eye for past per- 

formances than for future possibilities. 

The average investor, it is true, is safest 

in placing reliance in figures of condi- 

tion and of income, for a careful analy- 
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sis of intrinsic values will not mislead 
an investor into an investment of ques- 
tionable worth. As a matter of fact, 
every investor who would place his 
funds at interest with safety must have 
an intelligent idea of values and of 
earnings. 

When, however, a Harriman wants a 
Central Pacific to develop his Union Pa- 
cific system, to complete to the Pacific 
a line tied up in a Utah desert with no 
outlet for its Middle Western mileage, 
he may reflect on what Central Pacific 
is earning and on what it is worth, but 
his action will be based on the strategic 
value of the road, on where it runs and 
what its mileage means to his system, 


regardless of what the desired road has 
hitherto earned. 


SovuTHerRN Paciric, LenigH VALLEY, 
WasBasu. 


Convincing proof of this truth is 
found in the history of the purchase of 
the Southern Pacific. That company 
had no record but poverty and no assets 
better than rusty rails. But it owned 
the Central Pacific. If the Union Pa- 
cific were to get to the coast, the cheap- 
est way was to secure the Central Pa- 
cific, regardless of its earnings or its 
records. And Southern Pacific’s earn- 
ings were still less a consideration. 
Strategic importance was the control- 
ling factor in the rise in Southern Pa- 
cific stock in 1901, when Union Pacific 
bought $75,000,000 of the stock and 
thus secured control of the Central 
Pacific and a western outlet for its 
penned-up mileage. 

The unmaking of big systems, which 
marked the late months of 1909, is 
strangely in line with considerations of 
strategic value. For the separations, 
based on interpretations of the inter- 
state commerce law, have minimized the 
importance of owning competing lines 
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and have emphasized the value of con- 
nections that “get somewhere.” In a 
sense it seems that the laws of the coun- 
try have been framed and are being 
framed to point out the line of greatest 
value and to hinder amalgamations not 
directed along that line. Recentlv the 
Lehigh Valley stock own-d by Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western has been 
sold, just as were previously sold Erie’s 
and also Reading’s holdings of the same 
stock. Considerations of law were men- 
tioned to account for the sale. Strategic 
importance is the explanation of the 
stocks’ lodgment in the hands of Rock 
Island interests. The regulation of 
competition was the obiect of its previ- 
ous owners. Development of through 
traffic is the new goal of its latest man- 
agement. 

In considering the country’s railroad 
values the point of interest now is the 
map. Speculation in Wabash securities, 
for instance, regards not the fact that 
no surplus was shown in 1908-1209. 
Wabash connects with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Omaha, at 
Kansas City and at St. Louis and also 
at Chicago. From these voints the 
Wabash mileage reaches eastward to 
Detroit and Toledo and makes Buffalo 
by leased Grand Trunk trackage. At 
Buffalo the Lehigh Valley is met and 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago 
these two roads form one straight line 
of non-parallel and non-competing mile- 
age. 


Proaress IN STRAIGHT LINEs. 


Progress in straight lines is the ten- 
dency of the present in the railroad 
world. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
had nine thousand miles of railroad, in- 
terlacing and gridironing the Middle 
West between Chicago and Denver, but 
all of it north of Denver. Then the 
Burlington bought the Colorado & 
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Southern, adding nearly 2,400 miles of 
road running due southeast to the Gulf. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul spent a 
hundred millions to get from Evarts to 
the Pacific. Hawley bought the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and rumor gives it added 
worth by linking it with a western out- 
let that will make it a trunk line. 
Community of interest was the finan- 
cial battle cry of 1901. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad started the scheme of 
buying competitive lines, to control the 
rate situation which caused so many re- 
ceiverships in the previous decade. Har- 
mony, gentlemen’s agreements, comi- 
munity of interest, caused the railroad 
deals of 1901 and 1902. Reduced 
necessity for controlling rates, due to 
the rate laws that have made discrimi- 
nation impossible, is breaking up many 
of the combinations of eight years ago. 
The funds so wastefully, yet so need- 
fully employed to control rate wars are 
available for straightaway development. 
That is why the country may look for- 
ward hopefully to the railroad pros- 
pects of the future. To-day’s operations 
are aggressive. Former deals were of 
necessity defensive. Then we spent 
huge sums for nothing save to stop ruin- 
ous rate cutting and to save what we 
had. Now lines are developing to make 
the long haul shorter, easier and 
cheaper and to serve the country’s ex- 
panding traffic in a way that will speed 
and not impede the growth of business. 
Strategic value means not only geo- 
graphical location but potential earn- 
ing power which proper combinations 
can develop into later intrinsic results. 


45 Wall Street 





The investor is always looking back- 
ward. To take advantage of the change 
from potentiality to reality the specu- 
lator must look ahead. 


A LONG RANGE VIEW. 


N a long-range view of the bond mar- 

ket for 1910, as interesting as auth- 
oritative, Messrs. Fisk & Robinson 
touch upon several of tiie questions now 
occupying the attention of investors all 
over the country. Of all the factors af- 
fecting the outlook, it will be noted, the 
available supply and price of money are 
given as the most important. In this 
connection the statement that “it is not 
certain that the money requirements of 
business during 1910 will be as large as 
now indicated” will furnish the ground 
for a good deal of sober thought. 
Messrs. Fisk & Robinson’s opinions are 
as follows: 

Next to its banking power nothing 
more vitally concerns our business world 
than the investing capacity of the na- 
tion. Ability to market securities prac- 
tically determines the degree and rate 
of our material development. In addi- 
tion to the usual bank accommodation 
provision must be made each year, 
largely by means of long term forms of 
indebtedness, for the construction and 
improvement of transportation lines, the 
establishment and extension of indus- 
tries, the conversion of arid areas into 
fertile fields, and for public improve- 
ments. The magnitude of this task will 
be better appreciated when it is recalled 
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that for several years past such require- 
ments have ranged from one to two bil- 
lion dollars annually. Such huge fig- 
ures would produce a feeling of utter 
hopelessness were they not accompanied 
by equally large powers of distributing 
securities through the agency of insur- 
ance companies, fiduciary and other in- 
stitutions, estates and individual invest- 
ors, and did not the contributions to our 
wealth from agriculture, manufacture 
and mining make available for invest- 
ment vast sums which annually grow 
greater. 


Abstract statements, however, con- 


cerning the demands on and growth of 
our investing power will be less inter- 
esting to the prospective bond buyer 


than concrete views, sustained by facts, 
as to the immediate future of the in- 
vestment market. It must be admitted 
frankly at the outset that radically 
changed conditions make the forecast- 
ing of the new year bond market far 
more difficult than it was twelve months 
ago. Excellent bond markets follow 
periods of depression, but as business 
resumes normal proportions more tempt: 
ing income from money is offered 
through the channels of trade and in- 
dustry and there is a disinclination to 
seek safer but less profitable investment 
in bonds. This latter phase we have 
now reached. If we had the thrift of 
France and similar banking and cur- 
rency facilities, thereby insuring that 
uniformity of interest rate which has 
made her financially the most mobile of 
nations, there might be adequate funds 
both for business and investment, but 
unfortunately we possess neither, hence 
adjustment must always be going on 
between the two. 

Of the factors affecting the situation, 
the most potent is the available supply 
and price of money. Clearing house 
operations of 1909 were the largest in 
our history, and this fact, taken in con- 
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nection with the relation of loans t 
deposits, including our European obliga- 
tions, seems to indicate that we shall 
enter the new year with that increasing 
demand for money or bank accommoda- 
tion which accompanies a continuing ex- 
pansion of business. But it must not 
therefore be taken for granted that th 
present sluggishness of the investmeni 
market will continue. There are othex 
factors to be considered. In the first 
place, it is not certain that the money 
requirements of business during 1910 
will be as large as are now indicated. 
The demand for money from the West 
for the past five months has barely kept 
pace with that of the same period in 
1908, when banks were burdened with 
deposits, while- the usual flow of funds 
from the interior to the East set in 


_ earlier than last year. 


So far as foreign demands on us are 
concerned, they may not assume undue 
importance, as it may be possible to 
meet them wholly, or at least reduce 
them to small proportions by excess of 
exports over imports of approximately 
$270,000,000, by shipments abroad of 
more than $90,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver, by purchase of our securities and 
by renewal of loans. 

Other factors which may curtail the 
demand for money for business enter- 
prises are the prevailiag unrest on the 
part of labor and the uncertainty which 
still exists as to the Government’s at- 
titude toward corporation—both tending 
to discourage initiative. 

There are strong influences at work 
which directly encourage investment. 
Each year sees continued expansion in 
our banking power and an increase of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
bank deposits. This growth has de- 
veloped a necessity for investment in 
larger amounts than can be supplied by 
commercial paper, thereby increasing 
the demand for securities. 





INVESTMENTS. 


The bond issues of 1909, though 
large, did not reach the proportions of 
the immediately preceding years, and 
there is not much inclination to engage 
in new undertakings. 

Stocks are selling at prices which 
give them but little, if any, advantage 
in yield over that of bonds of assured 
safety and ready sale. 

Knowledge on the part of the public 
as to what constitutes safe and sound in- 
vesting has greatly increased, and re- 
cruits are being added continually to 
the already large army of small in- 
vestors. This is illustrated by the wide 
distribution of the securities of merito- 
rious corporations. Not only is this 
true, but the requirements as to uni- 
formity of accounting and publicity in 
connection therewith have given con- 
fidence in and stability to investment to 
an extent not previously enjoyed. The 
best thing that could happen to all inter- 
state corporations would be the enact- 
ment into law of a well considered and 
carefully drawn statute which would 
take the place of the present interstate 
commerce law, anti-trust law and cor- 
poration law, eliminating the crudities 
of each, and, at the same time, placing 
the vast interstate enterprises of the 
country on a rational and clearly defined 
basis, due regard being paid to the 
rights, obligations and general welfare 
of all the interests involved. The char- 
acter and magnitude of these interests, 
involving as they do hundreds of thou- 
sands of security holders, entitle them 
to something better than sporadic and 
patch-work legislation. 

The truth is the investment field is 
ever widening and there must be taken 
into account also the fact that bonds 
themselves possess no little power of ac- 
commodation to changed conditions. At 
the present time bonds are being offered 
on a basis which insures their more suc- 
cessful competition with the business de- 
mand for money. 
based on yield and safety, have rarely 
been offered under normal conditions at 
more tempting prices than now prevail, 
issuers of bonds realizing that investors 
seek a higher return to offset the in- 
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creased cost of living resulting from the 
advance in commodity prices. 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that while boom conditions in the bond 
market can not reasonably be expected, 
the probability is that the new year will 
see a substantial demand for a variety 
of bonds ranging from the gilt-edged to 
the semi-speculative class, provided they 
continue to be offered on a basis which 
will enable them to compete in yield 
with the rate prevailing for money for 
other purposes. 


PASSING OF THE ‘UNLISTED ” 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE “unlisted” department on the 
New York Stock Exchange is re- 
sponsible for a good deal of feeling 
against Wall Street throughout the 
country, and its coming abolition will 
be a good thing for everybody con- 
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cerned. The term “unlisted,” meaning, 
as it does, the department in which cor- 


POPULAR 


porations do not have to make full state- 
ments of condition, has always been a 
misnomer and caused much misunder- 
standing. i 

The Stock Exchange is becoming 
more and more a public institution, and 
the public, which supports it and makes 
it possible, is certainly entitled to the 
fullest possible information concerning 
the properties in which it makes a mar- 
ket. Sentiment to that effect has been 
becoming steadily stronger during the 
past few years, so that one by one the 
big companies have had their stocks 
taken out of this unlisted department. 
Within a few months the department is 
to be abolished entirely. 


BONDS— V.* 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CONVERTIBLE 4s. 


all the bonds traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange last year 
the Southern Pacific Convertibles were 
far and away the most active—were the 
only issue, in fact, in which the aggre- 
gate of the year’s trading ran into six 
figures. With the Union Pacific con- 
vertibles up around 115 and both the 
Atchison issues even higher, attention 
has naturally converged on the Southern 
Pacific. bonds. Analysis of the issue 
and of the market value of the bonds 
seems fully to justify their remarkable 
popularity. 

By the intelligent investor bonds of 
the class of these Southern Pacific con- 
vertibles are measured by a double 
standard—first, with regard to their 
standing as a bond investment pure and 
simple, and, second, with regard to their 
chance of price-enhancement by reason 
of their convertibility into stock. 


O* 


As a Bonp INVESTMENT. 


As a straight bond investment the 
Southern Pacific 4 per cent. convertibles, 


*The other bonds described in this series, 
beginning with October, have been: Southern 
Railway fours, Armour & Co. four and one- 
halfs, Denver & Rio Grande fives, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio fives. 


at 105, come into competition with the 
first mortgage bonds of most of the 
country’s leading railroads and do not 
shine by the comparison. So far as in- 
come is concerned, no one familiar with 
investments will claim that the bonds in 
question can in any way compare with 
the big class of railroad first mortgage 
4s, which sell at par or only a point or 
two above. Bought at 105 and held to 
maturity, they net the purchaser only 
3.63 per cent. Their popularity, obvi- 
ously, depends upon something else than 
the income they yield. 

At the same time, and while admitting 
the investment superiority of such bonds 
as the Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, or 
Atchison first mortgage 4s, it would not 
be right to pass lightly over the invest- 
ment soundness of the bonds in ques- 
tion. The fact that there are better- 
secured bonds to be had does not by any 
means prove that these Southern Pacific 
convertibles are not -themselves well 
enough secured to satisfy the demands 
of the exacting investor. 


Tue Roap’s Earnina Power. 


Organized in 1884, Southern Pacific 
has a record of 26 years of continuous 
payment of fixed charges, the last ten 
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years being marked by the development 
of an earning power second to that of 
very few railroads in the country. Since 
the taking over of the property by 
the Union Pacific, in fact, progress 
has been little less than phenomenal. 
In 1904 surplus earnings amounted to 
$8,878,000. In 1909 they had risen to 
$26,880,000. And during that time the 
fixed charges of the road were actually 
decreased by over a million dollars. 

To set forth graphically Southern Pa- 
cifie’s earnings record for the past few 
years is to show plainly the strong posi- 
tion of all its bonds. Earnings for six 
years back have been as follows: 


Net 
earnings 
$40,937,534 
34,663,729 
43,023,527 
35,047,361 
28,921,538 
26,708,526 


Gross 
receipts 
$120,521,909 
123,276,921 
126,194,360 
105,632,550 
95,515,158 
92,933,231 


Year ending 
June 30 


REE eer 


To come down to the present, earn- 
ings on the common stock during the 
tirst four months of the fiscal year, 1910, 
have amounted to 5.06 per cent., a rate 
which if kept up would mean 15.18 per 


cent. for the year. Even allowing that 
traffic in the year’s second half runs con- 
siderably lighter, it is altogether reason- 
ible to expect that Southern Pacific com- 
mon wil) earn between twelve and 
thirteen per cent. in 1910. 

Such earnings suggest strongly the 
quity behind the bonds. Considering 
he road’s long record of fixed charges 


earned, its present rate of earnings, and 
above all the way in which its bonded 
debt has been held down, it will be seen 
how ample is the security behind its 
bonds of all classes. 


Tue CHANCE OF APPRECIATION. 


But good as the Southern Pacific con- 
vertible bonds are as bonds, it is, of 
course, because of their speculative pos- 
sibilities that they enjoy the popularity 
they do. Convertible into stock at the 
rate of $130 par value in bonds for one 
share of stock, the bonds constitute prac- 
tically a call on the stock at 130. The 


Net + Fixed and 
other income other charges 
$46,209,882 $19,330,480 
38,673,209 18,779,736 
47,318,111 19,619,518 
38,372,032 19,179,385 
31,546,961 19,114,988 
29,298,287 20,419,804 


Surplus 
$26,879,402 
19,893,473 
27,698,593 
19,192,647 
12,431,973 
8,878,483 


stock at that price and the bonds at 100 
are on a parity. For every one and 
three-tenths points the stock rises above 
130, there will be a corresponding rise 
of one point in the bonds. While not 
getting the full benefit of a rise in the 
stock, the bonds will participate to the 
extent of ten-thirteenths. To put it dif- 
ferently, a rise of thirteen points in the 
stock would carry the bonds up ten 
points. Expressed in the nearest cighths, 
the conversion equivalents are as fol- 
lows: 
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Call on 
stock at 
127% 

128 

128% 
1293%% 
130 

1305 
131% 
131% 
132% 
133% 
133% 
134% 
135% 
135% 
136% 
137% 
137% 
138% 


Bonds at of bonds 
98 4.15% 
984% 4.11% 

4.07% 

4.03% 

4.00% 

3.96% 

3.92% 

3.89% 

3.85% 

3.82% 

3.78% 

3.74% 

104 3.70% 

10414 3.67% 

105 3.63% 

105% 3.60% 

106 3.57% 

106% 3.54% 


101% 
102 
102% 
103 
103% 


Considered in the light of a call on 
the stock at the prices given above, the 
speculative chances of the bonds, on the 
up side, it will readily appear, are identi- 
cal with those of the stock. As for the 
effect on the bonds of a downward move- 
ment in the stock, the bonds, it must be 
remembered, are bonds after all, and 
not very far below par should find a 
level entirely independent of what may 
happen in the stock. 

The chances of decided appreciation 
in the bonds in question being so closely 
allied with the fortunes of the common 
stock, the main influences bearing upon 
the latter security are well worth the 
careful investor's consideration. So far 
as their effect on the price of the stock 
is concerned, the most important of these 
influences are, first, the question of how 
much more of the stock Union Pacific is 
going to buy and, secondly, as to when 
the dividend is to be raised to seven per 
cent. 

Union Pacific owns about forty-five 
per cent. of the total amount of South- 
ern Pacific stock outstanding, enough to 
give it an absolutely controlling voice in 
the management of the property, but 
not enough to constitute actual owner- 
ship in these days, when the holding of 
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the stocks of one road by another is be- 
ing made the subject of so much legal 
discussion and scrutiny. But being so 
nearly the actual owner of Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific may very possibly 
acquire the additional shares necessary 
to bring its holdings up over the fifty 
per cent. mark, thus putting itself in 
a safe position, whatever legislation may 
be enacted at Washington. For how- 
ever Congress may eventually act upon 
President Taft’s message, one thing may 
be regarded as certain—when one rail- 
road actually owns the majority of the 
stock of a non-competing line at the time 
the legislation is passed, such ownership 
will not be disturbed. 


DivipENpD Poss!BILiTIEs. 


Southern Pacific, at the time of writ- 
ing, pays six per cent., with very strong 
possibilities of an increase in the rate 
in the immediate future. Reference to 
the foregoing table of earnings shows 
plainly the wonderful progress made 
during the past few years. Especially 
is there to be noted the stability of earn- 
ings—in 1908, for instance, a time when 
a good many roads had all they could do 
to meet fixed charges, Southern Pacific 
earned nearly seven and one-half per 
cent. on the common. Last year, earnings 
available for sommon stock dividends 
reached 10.61 per cent., and for the first 
four months of the present fiscal year 
earnings on the common have been at a 
rate of over fifteen per cent. for year. 
With such a record and with the outlook 
bright as it is, higher dividends are be- 
ing confidently counted upon by a good 
many people. 

As a seven per cent. stock, Southern 
Pacific would be entitled to sell up above 
150, as do St. Paul, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and other securities of that class. 
Fully as much money has been put back 
into the property during the past five 
years and the physical condition of the 
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lines is excellent. Once established upon 
a seven per cent. basis, there is no reason 
in sight why that rate should not be 
maintained, and, if earnings go on grow- 
ing as they have increased since 1904, 
be even further increased. 


Tue ELeMent or Risk. 


ln view of the strong position of the 
bonds as bonds, the only risk in buying 
them above par is that adverse conditions 
might develop in the stock, and the 
bonds thus be left to seek their own 
level—which might be some points be- 
low par. Considering the chances on 
the other side, however, and the fact that 
such a condition would be but tempo- 
rary, the risk taken cannot be regarded 
as very serious. Southern Pacific con- 
vertibles are not the kind of bonds in 
which trust moneys or widows’ and 
orphans’ funds should be invested, but 
at present prices constitute a most at- 
tractive business man’s investment. 


THE PREMIUM ON BONDS. 


[SVESTORS in this country are pro- 

verbially less well informed con- 
cerning the underlying principles of 
investment than they are in the older 
countries, where the investing of money 
is looked upon and treated as a science. 
But we are learning, and learning 
rapidly; signs of that are to be seen all 
the time. One of them is the distinctly 
better understanding among investors of 
the principles of amortization—the 
making of a provision to extinguish the 
premium on bonds selling over par, as 
they approach their maturity. A few 
years ago that word, amortization, 
was rarely heard outside the savings 
banks. It is in common use now among 
investors. They know what it means, 
and they know about the provision 
which has to be made to take care of the 
premium on bonds selling above par, 
which premium evanesces into thin air 
as the bond approaches maturity. Take, 
for instance, a five per cent. bond, 
bought at 105 and running for five 
years. That means an initial cost of 
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$1,050. At the end of five years the 
bond becomes due and payable at par, 
and the holder cashes it in for $1,000— 
fifty dollars less than he paid for it. If 
in the meantime he has spent the whole 


$250 he received from coupons and has 
failed to lay aside anything for the ex- 
tinction of the premium, he is just fifty 
dollars worse off than when he began. 
Repeated often enough, it can plainly 
be seen what such an operation would 
do to the principal. 


THE NEW CHICAGO GREAT 
WESTERN RAILROAD CO. 


By Gardiner S. Dresser, of John Muir & Co., 


6 hers hardening of prices which fol- 
lowed the listing of the new se- 
curities of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Company on the New York 
Stock Exchange called forth from sev- 
eral quarters adverse comment.  Evi- 
dently, the critics have not forgotten 
the system’s old notoriety; quite as evi- 
dently, they have allowed this preju- 
dice to blind them to the entire change 
which has come over the affairs of this 
property with the late reorganization. 
Until its downfall, the Great Western 
was the rate cutter of the middle west. 
The purpose of this policy was to ob- 
tain recognition from its powerful com- 
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petitors, either through a guarantee of 
a certain amount of business which they 
could turn over to the Great Western, 
or through a purchase of the system by 
one of its rivals. The road was openly 
on sale for years. At one time an offer 
was made of $30 a share for the com- 
mon stock, but it was rejected. The 
price asked was considered too high. 
The other roads preferred to let it cut 
its own throat, which, handicapped by 
lack of capital and with constantly de- 
teriorating facilities, it proceeded to do. 
In January, 1908, the Chicago Great 
Western Railway ,passed into receivers’ 
hands. 

Curiously enough, what the old man- 
agement sought to accomplish, on quite 
different terms it’s true, has come about 
through the reorganization. The con- 
trol of the road has changed. The Mor- 
gans new govern its policy through a 
voting trust. Whether this control will 
remain intact, whether it will be as- 
sumed by different systems which can 
advantageously use its lines, or whether 
it will be turned over wholly to the 
Northern Pacific, the result is prac- 
tically the same. The new Morgan in- 
fluence is friendly to the neighboring 
roads. It will not cut rates, either in 
competition or for coercion, because the 
necessity no longer exists, and a change 
in attitude will be directly beneficial. 
The independent earning capacity of 
the road will be enlarged; besides, its 
business will be increased by traffic di- 
verted to the Great Western by its com- 
petitors, reciprocating for the main- 
tenance of rates, and by its connecting 
lines, through community of interest 
other roads instead of branch lines will 
be its feeders. So far from being a rate 
disturber, it has every prospect of be- 
coming a freight distributor. 
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The Morgan house took up the Chi- 
cago Great Western when, in the course 
of the reorganization plans, the con- 
flicting interests found they could not 
reach an agreement. The terms were, 
of course, very favorable to the under- 
writers; but none of the old or new 
stockholders needs regret the bargain 
which made possible a thorough rehab- 
ilitation. The new system began on 
rock bottom. The capital was scaled 
down; $10,000,000 was raised in assess- 
ments; $18,500,000 bonds were issued; 
and arrangements were made for secur- 
ing funds by subsequent bond sales. 
Thus, the Great Western has success- 
fully financed its requirements in ter- 
minal facilities, roadbed and equipment. 

The road never had much difficulty 
in reporting satisfactory gross earnings. 
As a trunk line between important cities, 
traversing a well populated section, it 
has shown gross earnings per mile av- 
eraging higher than the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, which, of course, extend into 
more thinly settled agricultural terri- 
tory. Its weakness lay in the net in- 
come, as a consequence of high oper- 
ating costs. This is where the new 
regime will show the best results. The 
enlarged business which the Morgan 
influence promises can now be handled 
economically, for working capital is on 
hand and improvements to right of way 
and rolling stock have been started. In 
October, the ratio of operating expenses 
to gross was 64 per cent. as against 76 
per cent. in October, 1908, and the No- 
vember earnings showed an increase in 
gross of over 15 per-cent. and an in- 
crease in net of over 150 per cent! The 
new president, Mr. S. M. Felton, late 
of the Chicago & Alton, is maintaining 
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iis reputation as a builder up of prop- 
rties. 

These early results make it reason- 
ible to expect that upon the completion 
if the proposed expenditures, the Chi- 
‘ago Great Western will report net 
earnings at least equalling the predic- 
iion of $4,300,000, made by Mr. H. G. 
Burt, formerly president of the Union 
Pacific, after his investigation in be- 
half of the reorganization managers. 
Many a student of values is convinced 
that a dividend will, in the not distant 
future, be declared on the preferred 


stock. It is entitled to 4 per cent., and 
this rate becomes cumulative after June 
30, 1914. 

The new securities are now selling far 
below a parity with the prices which 
the old stock reached in 1906. Then, 
the outlook was anything but bright; 
now, the outlook is most encouraging. 
The probability of profit is evident to 
present purchasers who figure that even 
at 85 for the new preferred and 55 for 
the new common, these prices would 
still be below a parity with the high 
record of the old stocks. 


THE INVESTOR AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


By A. Franklin. 


HE average investor knows little 
and cares less about the elaborate- 

ly compiled “index number of commo- 
dity prices,” published each month by 
the mereantile agencies, but he does 
know that the price of everything he 
has to buy is constantly going up. If 
he happens to be one of the large class 
of people who go through life ruled by 
circumstances, he will grumble at the 
size of his increasing bills, talk bitterly, 
perhaps, about the evils of “protection” 
and the “trusts”—and let it go at that. 
If he is a man accustomed to trying to 
make circumstances serve him, instead 
of being always ruled by them, he will 
spend less time grumbling about what 
he cannot prevent than in trying to 
think out some way in which he can 
turn some of the water on his own mill. 
Prices are going up, he figures; some- 
body is getting the benefit—why 


shouldn’t it be I? My money is out 
working for me—is it placed where it 
will get the benefit of the rise which is 
going on? 


“INDEX NUMBERS.” 


About that time the “index numbers,” 
showing how commodity prices fluctuate, 
become a subject of interest to him, and 
he finds that there is nothing compli- 
cated or abstruse about them at all— 
that they represent nothing more than 
the average price of about a hundred of 
the necessities of life, the same hun- 
dred being used each month in order to 
make comparison possible. The start 
of such a compilation is, of course, en- 
tirely arbitrary, depending upon the 
articles picked out and upon the method 
by which their price is reduced to a com- 
mon figure. That, however, has nothing 
to do with what an “index number’ is 
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primarily useful for—purposes of com- 
parison. As long as the articles used 
and the method of making up the index 
number remain the same, one index 
number is as good as another for record- 
ing the month-to-month change in the 
level of prices. 

A glance at the record of index num- 
bers shows the great rise in prices which 
has taken place in the past ten years, 
which is about as far back as it serves 
any practical purpose to go, fluctuations 
before that time being highly erratic 
and caused by influences not now opera- 
tive. Since the beginning of the decade, 
then, the time which marks the begin- 
ning of the present era of American 
industry and finance, commodity prices, 
as shown by Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber, have risen approximately thirty 
per cent. Translated into the very 
plainest kind of English, that means 
that we are paying a third more for just 
about everything we buy than we paid 
ten years ago. 

Various causes—chief among them 
the increased production of gold—are 
declared by economists to be responsible 
for the rise in commodity prices, but 
from the standpoint of the investor, ef- 
fects rather than causes are wliat is im- 
portant. For there is a definite point 
of contact between commodities and 
securities, and when commodities rise 
over a series of years, as they have been 
rising, securities are bound to be af- 
fected. Some securities more than 
others—some favorably, some unfavor- 
ably. 
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New York 


EFrrect on Stocks. 


Considering first the influence of ris 
ing commodity prices on stocks, it ap 
pears that different stocks again are dit - 
ferently affected, and that this kind o 
security must be re-divided into at leas! 
three classes. Stocks of companies 


possessing large natural resources, coal. 
timber, ore, etc., comprise the first class: 
stocks of companies the nature of whos: 


business is such that, unhampered by 
legislative restriction or interferenc: 
they can charge whatever they wish for 
their products, make up the second class: 
thirdly, there are the stocks of com- 
panies which by law or usage can charge 
only so-and-so much for what they have 
to sell, regardless of what it costs them 
to produce it. 

How the securities of companies of 
this first class, having large natural re- 
sources, are benefited by a general rise 
in commodity prices is obvious. Take 
for instance the case of a mine or a rail- 
road with large coal holdings like Read- 
ing, or a manufacturing company own- 
ing big deposits of raw material like the 
U. S. Steel Corporation—that the shares 
of such companies become intrinsically 
more valuable the higher commodity 
prices go, is plain enough. Unearned 
increment or whatever else economists 
choose to call it, the fact remains that 
the smallest rise in the value of iron ore 
means added intrinsic value to every 
share of U. S. Steel stock. Reading 
stock, for instance, sells where it does 
not only because of the company’s large 
holdings of coal lands but because it is 
realized that this three billion tons of 
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nmined coal is becoming more and more 
aluable all the time. The same thing 
3 true with Canadian Pacific on account 
of its ownership of lands—and with 
dozens of other important corporations 
which might be mentioned. In some 
cases a price already apparently un- 
reasonably high shows that investors are 
beginning to appreciate the possibilities 
of the stocks of those companies having 
large natural resources, but there exist, 
still, innumerable opportunities for 


profitable investment of this sort. What 
the investor is really doing is to buy an 
equity in the ore deposits or coal lands 


or timber tracts or whatever the natural 
resources in question happen to be. The 
man who has invested thus wisely, say, 
in stock with an equity in coal lands, 
can afford to smile when his dealer tells 
him that the price of coal has been ad- 
vanced again. 

Unaffected one way or the other by 
rising commodity prices are the stocks 
of those companies which manufacture 
raw material and are at liberty to sell 
their product at any price they choose. 
Profits are purely relative. A cotton 
mill, for instance, pays twelve cents for 
cotton where it used to pay ten—the 
price of the finished product is simply 
advanced twenty per cent. and the profit 
in manufacturing remains the same as 
before. Unless, of course, that mill is 
competing with some other mill that 
grows its own cotton, or if the case 
is of a steel mill, unless it is competing 
with a mill that has its own ore supply. 

Most affected by rising commodity 
prices are the stocks of corporations the 
price of whose output is apt to be limited 

law. Whether this output consists 
of street-car transportation or of some 
definite product makes no difference 


whatever. It costs a railroad, say, so- 
and-so much to transport a passenger a 
given distance or it costs a gas company 
a fixed sum to produce a thousand cubic 
feet of gas. Suppose now that wages, 
which are the chief expense in produc- 
ing transportation, rise, or suppose that 
there is an advance in the materials used 
in manufacturing the gas. Obviously, 
the fair thing would be to charge more 
for carrying the passenger the given dis- 
tance, and to raise the price of gas per 
thousand feet. But is this possible? 
The Reading company can charge for 
coal what it sees fit and is able to get, 
but can a street car line which finds it 
is not making money announce that it 
is going to charge six or seven cents for 
a ride instead of a nickel? 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that where the question is of in- 
vesting money in the stocks of compa- 
nies the price of whose output is limited 
by law, this matter of rising commodity 
prices must be given serious considera- 
tion. By no means, however, does it 
follow that the stocks of all street car 
lines are poor investments. The country 
is full of traction companies, reasonably 
capitalized, and able to earn excellent 
dividends from carrying passengers at 
the regular rate of five cents. Where 
the trouble comes is in the case of over- 
capitalized companies, just about able 
to struggle along on the basis of five 
cents per passenger. Materials and 
wages rise, even though it be ever so 
slightly, and the narrow margin of 
safety is wiped out, the company being 
unable to pay its bond interest. 

With gas companies and other public 
utilities the case is different. The price 
at which gas is sold, for instance, is fixed 
by law, but there is no hard-and-fast 
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price for gas as there is for a street car 
ride and the price is fixed only after 
scrupulous examination of conditions 
and with a view to allowing the com- 
pany to earn fair dividends. The same 
thing is true with regard to the regula- 
tion of railroad freight rates. A rail- 
road cannot charge any exorbitant rate 
it happens to please, but, on the other 
hand, dividends being paid on some of 
the leading railroad stocks show pretty 
plainly that going freight rates allow 
the shareholders a pretty fair chance. 


Errect on Bonps. 


So much for the influence of rising 
commodity prices on the price of stocks. 
With bonds the case is entirely different, 
their price being governed primarily by 
the interest rate, and the vital question 
thus being as to how the interest rate is 
affected by advancing commodity prices. 
If it is true that advancing commodity 
prices are bound permanently to raise 
the level of interest rates, high grade 
bonds are not much of an investment 
at the present time. Such wide currency 
has been attained by this somewhat revo- 
lutionary idea about a coming higher 
level of interest that it is worth while to 
look into it pretty carefully. 

Very briefly stated, the claim is that 
rising commodity prices engender spec- 
ulation in commodities and that this 
speculation uses up available supplies of 
capital, eventually forcing interest rates 
upward. 

A number of well-known authorities 
on economics have subscribed to this 
theory, but practical Wall Street has 
never quite been able to work itself into 
a state of uneasiness regarding a higher 
level of interest rates to come. Why, 
ask the bond men, does the fact that 
commodity prices are going up neces- 
sarily mean that there is widespread 
speculation in commodities? A rising 
and excited cotton market or grain mar- 
ket do undoubtedly engender a large 
amount of outside speculation, but cot- 
ton and grain are but a small part of 
the world’s commodities. There happen 
to be facilities for trading in cotton and 
grain and a few other things, but in 
most articles the facilities for buying 


and holding for the rise are very limited 
A rise in pig iron or copper may induc 
a certain amount of speculative buyin:: 
by dealers, but the resulting loans ar. 
hardly likely to be of such an amoun 
as to materially affect the world’s su; 
ply of capital. Furthermore, it is 
good deal of a question whether loan 
on copper, for instance, are larger at 
time like now, when copper is depresse: 
in price, than they are when the met: 
is rising. It is certainly during du! 
times that supplies of material accumu 
late and have to be carried along o 
borrowed money. 

Then, too, so many other influence 
bear on the interest rate that even i 
rising commodity prices are admitte: 
to tend toward tying up capital, it by n 
means follows that intereSt rates ar 
bound actually to rise when commodit, 
prices go up. Between 1896 and 1907 
prices of all the necessaries of life ros: 
tremendously in value, reaching th 
maximum in the latter year. But in 
stead of interest rates rising as a result 
one of the most remarkable cheap money 
periods in our financial history followed 
—more than a year and a half of almost 
unbroken two per cent. money. Such a 
manifestation is all that Wall Street 
needs to convince it that commodity 
prices have precious little to do with 
determining the interest rate. 


How THE Market Looks at THE 
QUESTION. 


It is for this reason that large hold- 
ers of bonds, having carefully studied 
the question of the rise in commodity 
prices and failed to find in it anything 
alarming, go on as they have been going 
and add to their holdings at favor- 
able opportunities. As long as they feel 
that way about it, there is little cause 
for the individual investor to worry. 
The theorists may be right and the prac 
tical men may be wrong, but this mat- 
ter, far from being one of theory, is a 
matter of pure, practical finance. The 
question is whether the bond men, sav- 
ings bank presidents and insurance com- 
pany trustees know their own business 
or whether the theorists know it better 
than they do. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Other interesting economic effects of 
rising commodity prices present them- 
selves for consideration, but limiting the 
present discussion to the interest the 
general investor has in the matter, it 
ippears that while a rising index num- 
ver neither helps nor hurts bond prices, 
t does affect the price of stocks. What- 
‘ver the underlying causes of a rise in 
‘commodity prices may be, it is a fact 
hat we are in the midst of one of these 
ig upward swings now and that every- 
thing points to its continuance for a 
zood while to come. Commodity prices 
have been going up steadily for a year, 
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and if business during the next year is 
as active as the outlook now is that it 
will be, commodity prices are bound to 
keep on going up in a way which will 
make it pay the prospective buyer of 
stocks to see to it that his money goes 
into the kind of stocks which will be 
benefited by the rise. This is a prin- 
ciple to which Wall Street is giving a 
good deal of attention this fall, a kind 
of applied economics which, as_ the 
average investor has become more and 
more familiar with it, has brought into 
high favor the shares of all companies 
having large natural resources. 


BONDS AND INVESTMENT BANKERS. 


By Edward Staats Luther, President Funding Company of America. 


ENTION the word “bonds” to the 
average man who is accustomed 
to place his savings in a savings bank, 
and his mind will associate it—envi- 
ously maybe—with “capitalists” and 
persons of large means. The reason is 
a simple one: He has not taken the 
trouble to learn how the money he sets 
aside to provide against the dreaded 
and inevitable “rainy day” can be made 
to render the maximum of profit at the 
minimum of risk. 

And yet he ought to realize that the 
knowledge is as necessary to his well- 
being and advancement as is his knowl- 
edge of how to read and write. It is a 
duty he owes to himself, and especially 
to those dependent upon him, to acquire 
it; for his little reserve fund, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, is accu- 
mulated very slowly, at the cost of 
hard, persistent toil and considerable 
self denial. 

He ought to know that it is an easy 
matter for him to invest his money in 
bonds, which are the safest of all se- 
curities, yet yield comparatively high 
rates of interest; that bonds of small 
denomination—as small as $100—can 
be purchased singly, and in some cases 
on the instalment plan; that the very 
money he deposits in his savings bank 
and on which he receives interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent., 3144 per cent. or 


at the most 4 per cent., is employed to 
swell the profits of the bank’s share- 
holders by the acquisition of bonds 
yielding as much as 6 per cent. interest, 
and constantly increasing in value. 

In France this is understood as fully 
by the poorest farmer as by the wealth- 
iest landowner or manufacturer. It is 
a lesson which the paternal government 
and great financial institutions patiently 
and universally have inculeated since 
order and cohesion were re-established 
out of the chaos of the Revolution. He 
is poor indeed who does not avail him- 
self of the opportunity to improve his 
condition afforded by issues of bonds 
in denominations and with facilities for 
payment which place them within the 
means of the lowliest. The result is 
that there are more bondholders in 
France than in any other country in the 
world. It is mainly due to this wise, 
far-sighted policy that the Republic is 
envied for its great financial resources 
by all the other peoples of the Conti- 
nent. 


ForMING THE Hapsir. 


Every man who finds himself the 
owner of one bond becomes possessed 
with the desire to add other bonds to it. 
He enjoys the satisfaction of knowing 
that his savings are being augmented 
steadily by a substantial rate of inter- 
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INVESTMENTS. 


‘st, and he knows that there is a strong 
wrobability that the bonds will increase 
n value, so that if ever he has occasion 
‘o sell he will be able to obtain a higher 
price than he paid for them. This well- 
lirected thrift ensures the increasing 
prosperity of the individual, and is re- 
Hected, of course, in the fortified pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole. 

Every country, every city, every 
small town, is compelled to borrow 
money in order to promote its develop- 
ment. The indispensable extension of 
railroads and great business enterprises 
would be impossible without the co- 
yperation of the public’s money. To 
procure it, each and all of them must 
have recourse to the services of the in- 
vestment banker, the only practical 
medium through which the saver can be 
reached. 


Tue INVESTMENT BANKER. 


The services to the saver of this go- 
between are not one bit less important 
or valuable than they are to the state, 
corporation seeking 


municipality or 
help. This will be apparent to anyone 


who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought. The investment banker ap- 
pealed to by an industrial corporation, 
say, to furnish money for which it is 
prepared to give bond, sets about in- 
vestigating the property offered as se- 
curity for the loan. This he does most 
thoroughly, by means of an organization, 
maintained at heavy expense, which has 
access to sure sources of information 
and possesses the experience and effi- 
ciency necessary to appraise the secur- 
ity at its just value. His business life, 
as well as the interests of his customers, 
the prospective buyers of the bonds, de- 
pends upon the accuracy of this inquiry. 
He cannot afford to make a mistake. 
Were he to become identified with an 
issue which resulted in loss to the bond- 
holders, his occupation would go with 
his reputation. 

Therefore, anyone who is careful to 
ascertain, as he can very easily, that the 
banker is of good standing and unques- 
toned integrity in the financial world, 
cin invest his savings, confident in the 
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knowledge that they are protected by 
all the guarantees the banker has ex- 
acted for himself. 

The investment banker, having satis- 
fied himself that the loan is amply se- 
cured, and that the interest upon it will 
be forthcoming when due, buys the en- 
tire issue, and then prepares to sell the 
bonds. To dispose of these it is not 
enough to make known through adver- 
tisements in the press that they are for 
sale. This, although the expense would 
furnish matter for amazement to the 
investor, is merely preliminary. He 
maintains a vast organization, built up 
by years of effort, which through 
agencies, sub-agencies, and a veritable 
host of representatives, reaches out to 
every State and Territory of the Union. 
Each agent or representative has his 
own clientéle of investors, which it is his 
mission constantly to increase. 


THe GvuARANTEE BEHIND THE Bonps. 


It readily will be realized from this 
insight into the working of investment 
machinery that collectively the invest- 
ment bankers, having such an enormous 
aggregate of moneyed interests to safe- 
guard, wield a power which when con- 
centrated is a mighty factor in the af- 
fairs of the nation of which they form 
part. In foreign countries, on many 
occasions, it has been the deciding 
weight in the scale of peace or war. 

In this country it is exercised directly 
and with incalculable effect in the af- 
fairs of every day life. For instance, 
it has been used to protect the “man on 
the street” by checking legislation which 
would have enabled bucket shops, 
gold brick fakers and get-rich-quick 
schemes to flourish as the proverbial 
green bay tree. Again, the real man- 
agement of the great transportation 
systems—the very life veins of the 
country—and many industrial and pub- 
lic service corporations, are in the hands 
of the banking interests, not, as might 
be supposed, in those of the boards of 
directors of these concerns. 

Why, then, should the man of small 
means, or of large means either, hesitate 
to avail himself of the wisdom and im- 
mense financial resources which are ever 
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ready to make his money work for him 
to the limit of its producing capacity? 
There is no country in the world which 
begins to offer as many opportunities to 
acquire a competency, nay, a fortune, 
as the United States. New and great 
industries are being promoted every 
day. They are a necessity, made so by 
the stupendous development of the na- 
tion’s inexhaustible natural resources 
and the rapid increase of its population, 
which more than keeps pace with this 
development. The opportunities to be- 
come rich thus furnished are open to 
every inhabitant, no matter in what part 
of the country he may reside, if he only 
knew it and was quick to take advan- 
tage. 

That money makes money has forced 
itself upon the intelligence of man since 
he lived in a cave and found, when he 
had run short of skins or meat (money’s 
equivalent) in winter, that he could 
procure one or the other by exchange. 
The safest way nowadays for a man to 
save with a certainty of seeing his 
savings multiply greatly, is, as has been 
shown, to buy bonds. And never was 
there a time more favorable for invest- 
ment than the present. Trade and 
finance are improving steadily. Their 
upward movement is irresistible, and se- 
curities must appreciate with them. 

Heretofore there has been a draw- 
back to the holding of bonds by many 
men of small means who have under- 
stood fully the advantages of acquiring 
them. They have felt that they might 
have need at any time of the money they 
have put aside, and in this event that 
they would not easily be able to realize 
on their bonds. They may have argued, 
also, that if compelled to part with 
them within a year, they would lose the 
benefit of the higher-than-bank interest 
which makes them attractive, through 
having to pay the broker’s charges at 
purchase and sale. The argument, as a 
matter of fact, is based on sound com- 
mon sense. Were a bond to be bought 
and sold and reacquired repeatedly, it 
would not take long for the brokers’ 
charges to equal the entire amount of 
interest upon it. 
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Bonps or Fixep VALUE. 


These are handicaps which long hay. 
been recognized by financiers. Certaii 
of them have given a good deal o 
thought to the subject and at last hay 
found a solution to which the most con: 
servative could find no possible excep 
tion, yet which is so simple that all wil 
wonder why it never occurred to them 
This is a bond which combines a grea 
many other advantages with those 0: 
a savings bank, and none of the lat 
ter’s disadvantages, as a lowering of th: 
rate of interest, such as occurred at th: 
last meeting of the trustees of th: 
Bowery Savings Bank in New York 
when it was decided to cut the allowance: 
on deposits from 4 per cent., the pre- 
vailing rate, to 314 per cent. 

The bond is of $100 denomination, 
bears interest at the rate of 414 per 
cent. per annum, and carries a cash sur- 
render privilege; that is, the holder re- 
ceives its full face value on presenta- 
tion. This is subject to not less than 


thirty nor more than sixty days’ notice 
of intention to surrender; but the notice 
may be, and ordinarily is, waived by the 


company. It is a precaution similar to 
that provided for their own safety by 
savings benks in regard to deposits. 
The value of the bond, or certificate, 
as it is called, remains fixed, like that 
of a bank note. Its price of purchase 
is not affected by market conditions, 
as in the case of bonds listed on the 
Stock Exchange; it neither depreciates 
nor appreciates. Moreover, whereas in 
the average savings bank money must 
remain on deposit for not less than six 
months, and in some cases. twelve 
months, before it is entitled to any in- 
terest whatever, these 414 per cent. 
bonds draw interest if held only for one 
month. The full period of their ma- 
turity is five years. They can be bought 
one at a time. They are registered in 
the name of the purchaser. The interest 
is paid every six months, being mailed to 
the post office address of the holder, 
thus obviating the bother of cutting and 
presenting coupons. 

It will be observed from the forego- 
ing that every need of the man of small 
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savings seeking a “safe and sane” invest- 
ment rendering higher remuneration 
than that offered by banks, and which at 
the same time is readily convertible into 
cash, has been foreseen and met. The 
genius of those who provided this new 
ind advantageous investment opportu- 
nity, however, did not stop here. The 
principle was extended, in slightly modi- 
tied form, to a certificate offering equal 
facility of acquisition. This yields 5 
per cent. interest per annum and runs 
for ten years, but is redeemable at the 
option of the holder any time after 
twelve months from the date of pur- 
‘hase, on sixty days’ notice of intention 
to surrender. 


REGISTERED ParticipaTING Bonps. 

Then there is a registered bond, so 
designated, bearing 6 per cent. interest 
and participating to the extent of an- 
other six per cent. in the profits of the 
company. The amount of participation 
each year is based upon the dividends 
declared on the capital stock, the bonds 
sharing proportionately in every in- 
crease above 6 per cent. paid on the 
stock. Thus if the company declares a 
dividend of 10 per cent., say, on its 
shares, this action’ will carry with it a 
bonus of 4 per cent. to the bondholders, 
which, with the 6 per cent. guaranteed 
interest, will net them a total equal to 
that received by the stockholders. The 
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bonds in this respect, therefore, are 
similar to preferred stock, with the dif- 
ference that they mature at a given 
date. 


THE Bonp Buyer’s Security. 


Now as to the question of security. 
This is ample enough to satisfy the 
most cautious and exacting investor. 
First of all, behind the 414 and 5 per 
cents. is a cash reserve nearly twice as 
large as that made compulsory by the 
banking laws for trust companies which 
receive deposits subject to check—and 
which, be it remarked in passing, pay 
interest of from 2 per cent. to 214 per 
cent. The fact that this large sum is 
maintained as a reserve entails no hard- 
ship upon the company issuing the 
bonds, for the reason that the money is 
loaned out from day to day at call to 
banks and similar institutions in New 
York’s great financial district, at inter- 
est rates which, on the average, net the 
equivalent of the interest payable on 
the bonds. 

In addition to this, back of the bonds 
of all three denominations are first mort- 
gage bonds of municipalities, bodies 
politic, railroads and established indus- 
trial plants, held in the treasury of the 
company. Finally they are a first lien 
on the entire capital and surplus of the 
company. 


RAILROAD WAGES AND THE INVESTOR. 


By Kendall Taylor. 


HEN any question as to the 
wages paid in a great industry 

comes prominently before the public, 
the popular attitude is very apt to be: 
“A plague of both your houses!” Let 
the thing be settled, says the man in the 
street, and the sooner the better. If the 
settlement be made by an employer’s 
vielding a fifteen or twenty per cent. 
advance in wages, few people besides 
the employer himself are apt to com- 
plain. But would the public be so well 
satisfied if it fully understood what the 
vielding meant to itself—if it under- 


6 


stood how the forcing up of the labor 
cost in one industry after another must 
surely have its effect upon the daily 
life of every man, woman and child in 
the country? 

Just now the whole country 
cerned over the demands for higher 
wages and shorter hours made by the 
conductors and trainmen on the eastern 
railroads. Between thirty and thirty- 
five railroads east of Chicago and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers are 
said to have received copies of these de- 
mands. The increases demanded range 


is con- 
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all the way from 5 to 50 per cent., and, 
as appears from the latest figures pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, apply to about 90,000 em- 
ployes. 

In considering the interest that this 
situation has for the investor, it should 
be understood what is meant by that 
term—“‘‘investor.” The fact is that there 
are thousands who are investors in rail- 
roads without being aware of it. Not 
only those who own directly railroad 
stocks or bonds, or who are financially 
interested in the industries that depend 
upon the railroads are to be included in 
the number, but also those who travel 
by rail or who ship freight by rail. In 
short, every citizen, more or less direct- 
ly, is an investor in railroads. He is 
going to be helped by the cheapness and 
efficiency of railroad service; he is going 
to suffer from anything which inter- 
feres with the cheapness or efficiency of 
this service. 


Raitroap Rates vs. ComMopity PRICcEs. 


As in every labor dispute, the chief 
argument of the railroad employes now 
is that they must have their wages ad- 
vanced because the cost of living has in- 
creased. That the cost of living has 
increased greatly in the last ten or 
twelve years is a matter of record. 
Every man who has to buy food and 
clothing knows it from experience, and 
official figures tell the story. That is 
one fact in the present situation, but 
only one. In forming his opinion of 
the merits of the discussion that seems 
about to arise between the railroad 
managers and their employes, the man 
in the street should consider these ques- 
tions: Have railroad wages remained 
stationary while the cost of living has 
mounted, or have they also advanced? 
Have the railroads raised their rates, 
or have they kept them at a level, or 
have they lowered them? Has or has 
not the cost of living of the railroads 
themselves increased? Are the rail- 
roads in any way responsible for the 
advance in the cost of commodities, or 
have they alone failed to receive their 
share in such advance? 

In the first place, it should be no- 


ticed that the labor leaders, in support 
of their argument, point to the rise in 
the price of commodities in the last year. 
That is, they select, for purposes of 
comparison, the figures for the year fol- 
lowing the 1907 panic, when prices had 
taken a decided drop. Look, they say, 
at the prices of 1908 and at those of 
1909, and see how much more it costs 
to live now. 

Now, the railroad managers may re- 
ply to this—if the opposing parties 
meet in conference—that such a com- 
parison is not a fair one. They may 
suggest that the 1909 prices be com- 
pared with those of the early part of 
1907, when conditions were more lik« 
those that now obtain. For years 
Bradstreet’s, the commercial agency, 
has made a practice of collecting data 
about commodity prices, and of arrang- 
ing index numbers to indicate the up- 
ward or downward movement of these 
prices. The index numbers for thirteen 
items, for March 1, 1907, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1909, are as follows: 


March 1, 
1907 


Nov. 1, 
1909 
1011 
3965 

2.2680 
1763 
2750 

2.6023 
O791 
.0071 
3824 
0947 
0805 
.6058 
3485 


Breadstuffs 

Live stock 
Provisions 

Fruits 

Hides and leather 
Textiles 

Metals 

Coal and coke 


3315 
2.1049 
2093 
1975 
2.7369 
8466 
.0080 
3428 
-1170 
.0906 
-7083 
3632 


Naval stores 

Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs.... 
Miscellaneous 


8.9173 


9.1293 


This table shows that the index num- 
ber for the thirteen items decreased 
from 9.1293 on March 1, 1907, to 
8.9173 on November 1, 1909; this is a 
decrease of 2.3 per cent. There are 
included in this list, however, some 
articles which do not enter directly into 
the cost of living. If “Fruits”, “Met- 
als” and ‘Naval Stores” be omitted, the 
index number for the other ten com- 
bined shows an increase, as between the 
two dates of only 1.27 per cent. 
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In the few years preceding the 1907 
panic, when the cost of living was ad- 
vancing, the railroad companies made 
‘orresponding advances in the wages 
»f their employes. In the latter part of 
1906 and the early part of 1907 there 
was a general advance of wages on the 
-ailroads throughout the country. Then 
ame the panic, and the natural step— 
f strict economic principles had been 
‘ollowed—would have been for the 
companies to reduce wages until the 
hard times” had passed. This was 
-trongly urged by many railroad man- 
gers. But. the final decision was 
gainst it, and wages were not reduced. 
The rate of pay remained the same 
through the “lean” time following the 
panic as they had been before. 

Perhaps many of the officials who 
opposed a decrease in wages are wishing 
now that they had not done so. For, if 
the decrease had been declared, the 
employes would probably be demand- 
ing, at present, a restoration of the old 
seale, instead of a new increase on top 


of that which was granted before the 
panie. 


INcREASED OPERATING Costs. 


A chart that has recently been pre- 
pared from official figures shows, in 
simple form, how wages, commodity 
prices, and transportation rates have 
moved within a period of ten years. For 
convenience 100 is taken as the unit, rep- 
resenting the wage rate, transportation 
rates and commodity prices in 1898. 
From that year, the chart shows, prices 
and wages went steadily upward to- 
gether. Freight and passenger rates, 
on the contrary, went first above and 
then below the unit line, remaining near 
it always. At the end of the ten years, 
the freight rate per ton mile was ex- 
actly the same; the passenger rate had 
dropped to 98; the rate for carrying 
mail, per ton mile, had dropped to 79. 

Thus, while the cost of labor to the 
railroads has been going steadily up- 
ward, their receipts for carrying a ton 
of freight one mile have remained sta- 
tionary. Whatever increase there may 
have been in the cost of living was not 
dine in any part to higher transportation 


charges. While they have received no 
part of the higher prices, the railroad 
companies have had to suffer along with 
the individual consumer. Every kind 
of material used in their business has 
increased in price—some to a greater, 
some to a lesser extent, but all materi- 
ally. A recent investigator has esti- 
mated some of the principal advances 
as follows: 


38 per cent. 
Locomotives . 50 per cent. 
Box cars 72 per cent. 
Cross ties 76 per cent. 
Bridge timbers per cent. 
Rails 7 per cent. 
Spikes } per cent. 


The details of the demands presented 
bv the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors are too technical to be thor- 
oughly understood by the man not fa- 
miliar with railway operation. They 
relate to various classes of work, to 
payment by the mile and by the hour, 
and to pavment for extra time and extra 
mileage. If they are discussed in con- 
ference, it may be that certain details 


_ will be settled to the sausfaction of both 


sides. But it does not seem to be with 
in the realm of possibility that the com- 
panies will grant any general increase 
under nresent conditions. 


REGULATING THE RAILROADS. 
By B. B. Mowgell. 


ITH the attention of the whole in- 
vestment world fixed upon the 
question of what the railroads may or 
may not do, it is interesting to note the 
extent of the legislation already enacted. 
Now that the Annotated Consolidated 
Laws of the State of New York, as 
amended Jan. 1, 1910, have been pub- 
lished, it is found that 157 royal octavo 
pages, containing approximately 85,000 
words, have been added to the railroad 
laws since January 1, 1907. Yet they 
are merely a postscript to those that 
went before. The railroad laws in force 
up to the end of 1906 make an octavo 
volume of 782° pages, some 329,000 
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words. With the enactments of the last 
three years, the total is brought to 414,- 
000 words. These are the special rail- 
road statutes; they do not include the 
general laws which affect the trans- 
portation companies in common with 
other corporations. 

If the citizens or the railroad com- 
panies of New York State fear that 
something may have been overlooked by 
the Legislature, they may feel fairly 
sure that it has been well taken care of 
bv the Federal Government. The U. S. 
Compiled Statutes, including the sup- 
plement bringing them up to August 5, 
1909, muster a total of 175 royal octavo 
pages, containing approximately 78,000 
words, under the heads of Railways and 
Interstate Commerce. These do not in- 
clude the Sherman law or other laws 
which, though of general application, 
are of particular interest to the rail- 
roads. 

The Federal and the New York spe- 
cial railroad statutes make a total of 
492,000 words. New Jersey’s railroad 
laws up to 1895 make an octavo volume 
of 284 pages, or approximately 113,000 
words. Since then some seventy-five 
pages, or approximately 30,000 words. 
have been added, bringing the grand 
total of New Jersey, up to date, to 143,- 
000 words. Pennsylvania does a little 
better. The general railroad laws of 
the Keystone State up to the end of 
1897 make an octavo volume of 699 
pages, or approximately 327,000 words. 
Since then, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, the railroad regulating industry has 
languished somewhat, and the aggre- 
gate legislation of the last few years 
makes but a few pages, scarcely 23,000 
words. 

The laws dealing specifically with 
railroads in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, together with the Fed- 
eral statutes, foot up to a total of 985,- 
000 words. These are the laws which 
must be observed by any railroad oper- 
ating in the three States, for instance, 
the Lehigh Valley or the Lackawanna. 
A company that operates in other 
States must comply, of course, with the 
laws of all of them. 
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GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. 


Special railroad laws do not make u 
the sum total of railroad regulation. 1) 
addition to the general laws applicab] 
to railroads, there are the rulings an, 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission and the State commissions. | 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania the con 
missions are supposed to act only in a 
advisory capacity but, practically speak 
ing, the recommendation of a commis 
sion is nothing else than a sugar-coat 
statute. New York’s Public Servic 
Commission claims the right to issi 
orders and the power to enforce them. 

The decisions of the Interstate Con 
merce Commission have all the effect o 
law until they are set aside by tl 
courts, which happens only after a lon 
delay, if at all. These decisions are i 
sued in sixteen volumes of reports. T! 
latest, dated June, 1909, is a fat octay 
volume of 745 pages, approximate] 
350,000 words. As the volumes ai 
nearly uniform in size, they add an ag 
gregate of about 5,500,000 words to th: 
grand total of railroad legislation and 


regulation. 

From 1902 to 1907 more than eigli| 
hundred separate laws were enacted in 
the various States to regulate the com 
men carriers. Thirty-nine of the States 


now have railroad commissions. Tlic 
commissions of Colorado, Michigan. 
Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon and 
Vermont have the power to order 
changed any rates they may consider 
unreasonable. Their orders are manda- 
tory. The Alabama, Indiana, Montana. 
Nebraska and Washington commissicns 
have the power to make complete rat 
schedules upon their own initiative. 

The commissions in the remaining 
States have no power to fix rates, but 
they can issue orders affecting track. 
bridges, equipment and service. Tl 
Wisconsin law, which is typical of four- 
teen others, confers upon the commis- 
sion power to issue mandatory orders in 
regard to “any regulation or practic’, 
whatsoever, affecting the transportation 
of persons or property.” 





ECONOMIC CAUSES OF RISING COMMODITY 
PRICES. 


By William Gilman Low, Jr. 


'N a short article published in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Bankers Maga- 
ne I called attention to the rapid re- 
very in the cost of living since the re- 
nt panic, and suggested that this fac- 
r had a distinct bearing upon the more 
- less immediate future of the indus- 
ial world. Since that time public at- 
ntion has been drawn to the steadily 
sing scale of costs and unless I am 
istaken will continue to give close at- 
ntion to the subject for some time to 
me. For that reason I should like to 
suggest in a brief and necessarily in- 
complete fashion certain contributing 
causes which it may be well to bear in 
1..nd whenever approaching a discus- 
sion of this matter. 


Tue Five Great Causes. 


It may be a surprise to some, and cer- 


tainly will invite disagreement from 
many, when I suggest that taxation 
should be placed first as a fundamental 
factor. Taxation appears in such dif- 
ferent forms, has so many ramifications 
impossible to even suggest within the 
scope of this short article, that any at- 
tempt to substantiate my opinion cannot 
here be made. Suffice to say that there 
is no nook and cranny of the industrial 
world into which its effects do not pene- 
trate. 

Next in order should be placed ex- 
travagance in the use of capital. This 
word “extravagance” as here used 
should be defined as not merely unneces- 
sary use of capital but misuse as well. 
Extravagance in government,—national, 
state and municipal affairs—extrava- 
gance in the industrial world, and fur- 
thermore, extravagance in private life 
from the top of the social scale to the 
very foundation. 

Thirdly, education. This is distinctly 
a statement which invites substantiation. 
Eueation, while broadly speaking the 
best if not the only means for raising 
th: sum total of human happiness, may 
it misdirected bring about certain un- 
f.rtunate results, such for examvle as 


a lessened degree of economic efficiency ; 
this cannot, broadly speaking, be termed 
a necessary characteristic of education, 
but it is certainly a phase. Whatever 
may be said on this point, however, edu- 
cation unquestionably increases the de- 
mand for the use of capital, even though 
this demand be hard to trace into its 
manifold sub-divisions. 

Fourthly, a cause which in time may 
easily take first place in the order of 
precedence as a contributing factor but 
at the present time belongs in this posi- 
tion. I refer to pressure on the land. 
We are gradually passing into a new in- 
dustrial, if not social, era in this coun- 
try, and are beginning to feel some of 
the Continental European problems of 
life. We can no longer regard ourselves 
as a people apart either politically, so- 
cially or industrially; the same world- 
wide problem for the crowded peoples 
is beginning to make itself here felt— 
the problem of enough food. While not 
as yet conscious of the enormous 
changes which this presages, we are be- 
ginning to feel the pressure produced 
by an inherited belief in our resources, 
with inherited wasteful methods, upon 
a food supply which is no longer calcu- 
lated to go around in old-fashioned 
abundant measure. 

Lastly, I should place as a contribut- 
ing factor the depreciation of the gold 
unit, which is recognized to be world- 
wide. How much this depreciation has 
been it is extremely difficult to state; 
economists cordially fail to agree, but 
that a certain amount has occurred 
seems certain. In some quarters an at- 
tempt is being made to make this the 
chief, if not the sole contributing fac- 
tor, but I cannot agree with this view. 
It has some effect beyond question, one 
of which is the undoubted support 
which it lends to the present greatly in- 
flated industrial and financial situation, 
but that it is likely to be permanent in 
its effect or ever likely to assume the 
aspect of a chief contributing factor I 
distinctly disbelieve. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM. 


It appears to me to be particularly 
important at the present juncture for 
all clear-headed, intelligent persons to 
grasp thoroughly the fundamental un- 
derlying factors in this great economic 
problem, perhaps the most threatening 
which has confronted the nation for 
many years past. From the very nature 
of the case the multitude will not and 
cannot be expected to understand the 
irresistible power of economic Jaw, and 
in all probability will seek to find relief 
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through artificial measures which at bes 
may be described as useless. Combina 
tions and trusts as visible, tangible fac 
tors are consequently most likely to fe: 
in time the full measure of popula 
anger, and we shall be fortunate as 
nation if we escape without serious in 
jury to our industrial fabric. Clea 
headed, intelligent persons can do 
great deal toward forestalling, and i 
possible checking entirely, any wild out 
burst of popular fury which will be a 
the more dangerous because of its in 
potency. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


—<An interesting table compilea by J. 
Frank Howell, and which is being sent free 
on application, shows the remarkable ap- 
preciation in railroad and industrial stock 
prices which took place in 1909. A_ re- 
capitulation of the figures given shows the 
following result. 


Outstanding Appreciation 


stock in market 
Dec. 31, 1908 value 
95 railroads.... $5,093,775,585 $513,985,000 
95 industrials.. 3,568,592,681 454,633,000 


In the case of the industrials the per- 
centage of appreciation to par value was 
12.70 per cent.—2.51 per cent. more than 
in the case of the railroads. 


—Optimistie predictions in nearly all the 
annual financial reviews as to the course 
of security prices in 1910 received a bad 
send-off from markets with which the year 
opened. 1910 is still young, it is true, 
but a good many of the progrosticators 
who let their enthusiasm get the better of 
their judgment wish now that their pre- 
dictions had been a little less positive. 


—Investors in railroad stocks who are 
accustomed to let strategic position play an 
important part in determining their pur- 
chases, will do well to read Mr. Barnaby’s 
article on the subject in this issue. The 
article on Chicago Great Western by Mr. 
Dresser of John Muir & Co. describes a 
property whose strategic importance is a 
primary consideration. 


—It is a good thing that the vast banking 
power created by the latest great merger 
of New York trust companies is lodged 
with interests conservative and with pur- 
poses invariably on the constructive side of 
things. The use which might be made of 
such power by some interests in this coun- 
try is painful to think about. 


—In wise recognition of the tendency o 
the times, an attractive offering of a nun 
ber of good bonds bearing a high rate o 


interest is being made by F. J. Lisma 
& Co. 
In the long run a good deal mor 


money is made out of the appreciation i 
bonds selling at a big discount than oui 
of low-priced stocks. The value of a bond 
—any given bond—can be much more ac 
curately determined than the value of 4 
share of stock. The foundations of some 
of the world’s greatest fortunes have been 
laid by purchases of bonds selling below 
their determinable value. 


—This is the day of the broad financial! 
education of the investor, in recognition oi 
which fact all the leading weekly maga- 
zines have established financial departments 
Harper’s Weekly’s Finance page, conducted 
by the editor of “Investments” is well 
known; “Jasper’s Hints to Money Makers” 
has been running several years in Leslie’ 
Weekly; The Saturday Evening Post has i 
department entitled “Your Savings,” and 
Collier's Weekly has now joined the pro- 
cession with a department called “The 
Average Man’s Money.” The “average 
man” knows a good deal more about his 
money than he used to and is learning more 
about it all the time. 


—Stock market letters that say some- 
thing are a rarity in Wall Street, for which 
reason it is refreshing to come across 4 
letter like that issued weekly by the Nev 
York Stock Exchange firm of Keane, Zay:: 
& Potts. “There is nothing hanging over 
the stock market but apprehension,” sa) 
the letter of Jan. 15, “and there is 1 
reason for apprehension. If you ow 
stocks outright, our advice is to hold the 
for higher prices. If you are speculatin: 
on margin, buy on a scale down. In ov 
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opinion prices will soon resume the up- 
ward march.” 


—A good group of railroad stocks which 
it will pay the investor to watch are the 
stocks of the roads making up the vital 
part of the Hawley System—-Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Missouri Kansas & Texas, St. Louis 
& San Francisco, and Chicago & Alton. 
rhis year’s logical consequence of railroad 
developments in 1909 would be the rise of 
Edwin Hawley and his system to a position 
if primary importance in the railroad 
vorld. 


—John W. Hallowell and fheodore T. 
Whitney, Jr., will represent Messrs. Stone 
* Webster at the New York office recently 
opened in the Hanover Banix Building, 5 
Nassau street. The office will deal in the 
securities of the electric railway, lighting, 
power and gas companies under the direct 
management of the Stone & Webster organ- 
ization. An attractive leatherbound book- 
let has been issued which gives full infor- 
mation concerning these companies, which 
have now reached a total of 34. 


‘Development of the territory on the 
south shore of Lake Michigan into one of 
the greatest manufacturing districts in the 
world draws attention to an issue of bonds 
being offered by White & Co.—the first re- 
funding mortgage fives of the Northern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Co. 

The city of Gary, Indiana, in the center 
of this district, is owned by the United 
States Steel Corporation. Other plants 
will be established here by the American 
locomotive Works, American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., American Tin Plate Co., American 
Steel and Wire Co., American Bridge Co., 
and the McClintok Marshall Construction 
Co. of Pittsburgh, which ‘will largely in- 
crease the population of Gary and vicinity. 

The first refunding mortgage five per 
cent. bonds are secured by a general lien 
on all the property of the Northern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Co. subject to $1,- 
756,500 underlying bonds. The net earnings 
for the twelve months ending Oct. 31, 1909, 
were $235,544.29. Interest charges $178,275. 
Surplus $57,269.29. 

With the rapid increase in population 
and the business of the company it is es- 
timated that the net earnings of the com- 
pany for the year ending August 31, 1910, 
will be $335,000. Interest charges $178,275. 
Surplus $156,725. 


—South Chicago is evidently to become 
me of the greatest if not the greatest of 


teel centers in the United States. Over 

~50,000,000 has been spent there for con- 
ruction during the past few years and 
he movement of industrial capital into 
it section seems only to have begun. 


Among the valuable properties being de- 
veloped is that of the Iroquois Iron Co., 
the first mortgage fives of which are being 
offered by Lee Higginson Co. and_ the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. The busi- 
ness of the Iroquois Iron Company is the 
manufacture and sale of pig iron. The 
company was incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois on March 1, 1899, and then ac- 
quired the property of the Iroquois Fur- 
nace Company, comprising a single blast 
furnace and about 15 acres of land with 
approximately 975 feet frontage on the 
Calumet river in South Chicago, afterwards 
increased to about 20 acres, on which the 
present plant of two furnaces is situated. 
The company started with a capital of 
$600,000. During the ten and one-half years 
of its operations, in which there were 
several periods of business depression, it 
earned substantial profits each year. It has 
paid $688,500 in cash dividends on its cap- 
ital stock, and has invested in its proper- 
ties and business $1,902,750.03 out of profits. 

The net profits of the company for the 
five fiscal years to April 30, 1909, have been 
$1,485,968.66, an average per year of $297,- 
193.73, which is equal to 2.6 times the in- 
terest on these $2,300,000 bonds. This period 
includes two years of unfavorable condi- 
tions in the iron industry. It should be 
borne in mind that the construction of the 
two new furnaces will more than double the 
manufacturing capacity, and, in the judg- 
ment of the management, will more than 
double the net earnings as compared with 
the last five years. It is conservative in view 
of past experience to estimate that, on com- 
pletion of the new furnaces—which should 
be within two years—the average annual 
net earnings will be at least five times the 
interest on these bonds. 


—High prices for agricultural products 
mean that an immense acreage will be 
planted in 1910—something which investors 
considering the chances of the securities of 
the fertilizer companies will do well to con- 
sider. What has taken place in the stocks 
of the International Harvester Co. is due 
very largely to expectation of earnings to 
be derived from the sale of machines for 
the handling of the big crops shortly to be 
put into the ground. 


—The tendency toward the establishing 
of bond departments by strong institutions 
is again illustrated by the action of the 
Federal State & Savings Bank of Denver, 
which announces the opening of a bond de- 
partment under the management of John 
A. MeMullin, formerly with Graham & Co., 
Philadelphia. In its new department the 
institution will be prepared to handle gov- 
ernment, municipal and corporation bonds 
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as well as first mortgages on improved real 
estate. 


—One very plainly defined tendency of 
the bond market at the present time is 
toward the sale to investors of large 
amounts of high interest bearing bonds. 
Whether it is because bond buyers are 
coming to believe that in place of the four 
per cent. return with which they have al- 
ways been satisfied it is now possible with 
absolute safety to get five per cent. or even 
more, or whether it is because the cost of 
living has risen so that the investor figures 
that he must get more income even at the 
risk of safety, the fact remains that it is 
in the high-interest bearing bonds that most 
of the business with investors is being done. 


—Maturing serially every year between 
now and 1930, City of East Saint Louis 
five per cent. Sanitary Sewer District Bonds 
are being offered to investors by the Mer- 
eantile Trust Co. of Saint Louis. 

East Saint Louis, the third largest city 
in the State of Illinois, is located on the 
Mississippi river immediately across from 
the City of Saint Louis. It is one of the great- 
est freight distributing points in the west; 
fourteen trunk-line railroads enter the city, 
and have their distributing depots located 
there. In addition, a large amount of river 
traffic is handled through this point. It has 
a population of approximately 80,000. 

The payment of principal and interest 
of the bonds has been provided for by a 
direct tax levied against ali of the taxable 
property located in the sewer district, which 
district includes practically the entire city 
of East Saint Louis. The estimated true 
valuation of property located in the dis- 
trict is over $40,000,000, while the assessed 
value for 1909 was approximately $8,- 
000,000. 


—While the value of securities and of 
property in general moves up and down in 
obedience to a number of influences, there 
is one form of investment that almost stead- 
ilv enhances in value. That is New York 
City real estate. No better evidence of its 
desirability as an investment could be given 
than the fact that the deposits of the New 
York savings banks are very largely loaned 
upen this security. 

The upbuilding of the city goes on con- 
tinuously, and the population keeps on in- 
creasing. Although the building activities 
are perhaps greater now than they have 
been at any time in the past, real estate 
values have .not become speculative. In- 
deed, broadly speaking, the prices at which 
real estate has always been sold in New 
York have kept close to actual worth. Al- 
most without pause, however, prices have 


tended upward. With the congestion of 
Manhattan Island, this tendency to en- 
hancement of the values of land and build- 
ing in New York has been transferred to 
the other boroughs, notably Brooklyn and 
the Bronx. 

The American Real Estate Company has 
been for many years engaged in buying an 
developing New York City and near-by su- 
burban property. This business has now 
attained to large and profitable propor- 
tions, as may be seen from the accompany 
ing statement of condition at the close ot 
business, December 31, 1909: 

Assets—Properties in process of devel 
opment, $2,093,305.45; developed propertie: 
ready for building improvements, $7,398, 
618.11; buildings in course of construction 
and land therefor, $712,642.46; rental prop- 
erties—land and buildings, $4,401,184.77; 
houses ready for sale, Yonkers, $78,183.34 ; 
improvements to leasehold property, Man- 
hattan, $20,503.07; mortgages receivable, in- 
cluding accrued interest to date, $306,- 
646.65; cash, $261,641.14; due from agents, 
$22,220.25; investment in other companies 
(6 per cent. preferred stock), $100,000; ac- 
counts due and accrued, $33,583; building 
materials, $18,440.46; payments on account 
of real estate contracts, $25,000; miscella- 
neous assets, $64,220.77. Total, $15,536,- 
199.47. 

Liabilities—-Capital stock, $100,000; bonds 
and _ certificates with interest accrued to 
date, $9,461,253.19; real estate mortgages, 
including interest to date, $4,130,802.23; ac- 
counts payable, $29,981.37; reserves for 
final payments on completed buildings, etc., 
$22,069.22; advance payments, rentals, con- 
tracts, etc., $34,681.65; miscellaneous liabili- 
ties, $6,257.43; surplus, $1,751,154.38. Total, 
$15,536,199.47. 

This statement shows that the American 
Real Estate Company has become one of 
the impertant factors in the local real es- 
tate field. One notable feature shown by 
the statement is the large amount of in- 
come-producing property in the Borough of 
Manhattan, Borough of the Bronx and in 
the city of Yonkers. 

In addition to the purchasing and devel 
opment of real estate in the territory men 
tioned, the American Real Estate Compan: 
bonds in convenient denominations, 
bearing six per cent. interest. It also is 
sues a six per cent. bond payable in annual, 
semi-annual, or quarterly installments. 

The management of the company has al 
ways commanded public confidence, and its 
contracts, throughout a very long period 
and under all conditions, have invariably 
been kept. 


issues 





INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to January 20, 


juoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial 
ties. 


:0VERNMENT, 


securi- 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Price. Yie'td. 
100%-101 4 
-101%-102% 


Name and Maturity. 
S. Gov. reg. 28s, 1920 
S. Gov. reg. 3s, 1918 ° 
anama Canal reg. 2s, 936..100 -101 
ist. of Columbia 3-65s -108 
labama 4s, July, -105 
jlorado 4s, 1922 (op. -100 
mnecticut 3%s, April, -102 
eorgia 4%s, July, -105 
ouisiana 4s, January, 1914.. 98 -102 
assachusetts 3's, lf 9444- 94% 
ew York State 3s, 1959......102 -102% 
orth Carolina 6s, April, 1919.115 -116 
uth Carolina 4%s, 1933..... 102 -104 
nnessee new set’nt 3s, 1913. 95%- 96% 
a. 6s, B. B. & Co.'s ctfs., 1871. 49 - 53 
oston 3%s, 1929 4 Sew 95%4- 95% 
ew York 4%s, -109 
w York 4%s, -103% 
ew York 4s, a eee § 
ew York 4s, See 99%4- 99% 
ew York 3%s, 1954 88 - 88% 
ew York 3%s, 1930 89 - 90 
New York 6s, 1910 -102%-102% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...102%-103% 
Louis 48, July, 1928.......101 -102 


1912)... 96 
1930. .100 


POW WW CHW: a aa 
nipionwOonte se i 
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a) 
a 


> 
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1957 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are 
principal short-term 
securities. Date 


current quotations for the 
railway and _ industrial 
of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Name and Maturity. 


Am. Cig. 48, “‘A,’”’ Mar. 15, ’11. 98%- 98% 5.50 
Am. Cig. 4s, “‘B,’’ Mar. 15, °12. 96%- 97% 5.50 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., °10.. 99%-100 9.00 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’10. 99% -100 5.00 
‘Big Four’ 5s, June, 191%%-101% -50 
B., R. & P. equip. 4%s. ‘ 99% -100 4.50 
C., H. & D. 4s, July, i ee 97 - 97% 75 
Diamond Match 5s, July, ’12.. 98% 
Del. & Hudson 4 July, ’22.101%-102% 
Gulf & Ship Isl. 5s, Apr., ’10.. 99 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 99%-100% 
Interboro 6s, May, 1034-104 
Kan. City R. & L. *s 964%- 97% 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14... 98%- 99% 
Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., ’11.. 99%- 99% 
. Orleans Term 5s, Apr., ’11. 99 -100 
. Y¥. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., ’10.100%-1005% 
Y. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., '12.101%-102}4 
Y. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., 714.102%4-103%4 
N. Y. Cen. equip. 5s, » NOv., 5.102 %-104% 
. Y. Cen. equip. 5s Nov., 9.104 -106% 
Y.. N. H. & H. 58, Jan., .100%-101 
Y., N. H. & H. 5s, Jan., 
rfolk & West. 5s, 


-101%-102% 

May, -100 -100% 
North American 5s, 
tL. & S. F. 4148, 


May, 2.. 98 -100 
Feb., 95%- 96% 
L. & S. F. 58, Jan., wee Se. = 99% 
ithern Ry. 5s, Feb., ~ ~. 983%- 98% 
dewater 6s, June, 1011%4-102 
ibash 4%s, May, ’” 9914- 29% 
stinghouse 6s, Aug., -100 % -100 56 
0d Worsted Mills 4 
es ) rrr ee oe 
stern Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912... 995%- 99% 


Price. Yield. 


:30 


.70 
.60 
6.50 
12 
50 
.00 
20 
-20 
-20 
20 
20 
90 
-75 
45 
90 
50 
70 
45 
.10 
30 
-70 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Bid. 
c<ansas, Oklahoma & Western. 5 
anta & West Point ...........170 
lantic Coast Line of 334 
ffalo & Susquehanna 26 
ntral New England 8 
ntral New England, re 20 
ieago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


approximate 


yield as figured February 1.] 


Chicago, Ind. 
Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, & Dayton, pref.. 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac... 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref.. 
Cincinnati Northern 
Cleveland, Akron & 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, 
Grand Rapids & 
Georgia, South. 
Georgia, South. 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d 
Huntington & Broad Top ..... 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & § Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. 

Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 

Mississippi Central 

Northern Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & 
Seaboard Company 
Seaboard, 1st pref. 
Seaboard, 2d pref. 
Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, 
Texas Central 
Texas Central, 
Williamsport 


& Louisville, 
Hamilton & 
Ham. 


pref... 
Dayton... 


Columbus.... 
& Sst. L., pref.. 


pref... 
Indiana 

& Florida 

& Flor., ist pref.. 
or . 


iN 


bo ho OT 
he OOowo 


et 
nS 
a 


ae 
I] 
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Pac., pref. 


o1reisgore 
ec 
ac 


Om. 
on 


pref... 


pref. 
& North 


00 te 
aQao 


Branch.... 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
[Corrected to January 20.] 


By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St.. New 
York. 


(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 eee 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 eee 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) . ° 115 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central). " 103 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.).. oe 230 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. * (Met. 

St. Ry. Co.) coccccce OO 30 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. “Cen. ae eos 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .295 305 
Broadway & Tth Av. . b 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) .. coe 
Brooklyn City R. R. . . 

Co.) 199 
Camden & aor Co." . 

R. R.) -140 eee 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..115 125 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 eee 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 eee 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 75 95 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)...174 178 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment..100 104 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)......200 206 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..110 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’! C. Co.).110 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & Ea} o +0 SRE 
Conn. River (B. & M.) _..-+..+++-255 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). .180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).195 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. 8S.) coececce OD 
East Pa. (Phila. *&° Reading). .....130 
Fighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.). .280 
Elmira & lechoesneataneraerte pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) cocccccce 
Erie & Kalamazoo re a 8. ‘“@S 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R. Jeccee 
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Bid. Asked. 


Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).... 40 45 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. . & & 

M. S.) 13 142 
Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 

St. Ry.) 190 
Georgia z. 

& Se. \. 
Gold ‘e Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.). 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..: 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U. 95 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.). 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.).... 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. -, 


.¢ ts 
Lake 
Ind.) . 
Little Miami (Penn: R.) 208 
Little Schuylkill ay "& Coal oo, 
R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.). 167 
= Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. 
) 


Mobile 

Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & e a a ara 3185 
~ =? Northampton = Y. N. H. 

‘ ) 


1 

N. J. Transportation Co.’ (Pa. R:R.) .250 

. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

id & BB.) 1 

. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & i... 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) .140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R.of N.J.). one 
Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. & H.) 85 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.). 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. Wd nse 08 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C. R. a & pees 185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R 245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. ‘Co.). - 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 
Pitts. Ft. & Co. 

(Pa. BR. R.) 
Pitts. & Worth Adams (B. 
Pitts. Mew’ port & Y. (P. 

M. §. .) 


& C. pfd. (Chic. & a ‘eee 
Shore Special reweneet Ss. & 


mneunines & Saratoga >. & H.). 

Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 4 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N. ¥. Sopee ere 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.). +4 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.). 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)...-110 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of 7 -110 115 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. at). 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. 5 er 
Upper Coos (Maine Re 145 
Utica & Black River (Rome, a8 


& O.) 
Utica, Chen. 
& ms 1 155 
& Canal Co. , RR.) .250 254 
Valley of we York (Del. L. & W.)..123 128 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)... .160 one 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.)....172 178 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


[Corrected to January 20.] 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 


Bid. Asked. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 

lst 4s eecccceckeee 61 
Bway Surf Ry lst 58..1924 J&J 102 
Bway & 7th Av stock.. a 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 102 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 100 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s8...1993 J} 98 
pg ge & 10th St.... Q 80 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 96 


Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Ctfs 5s 19 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 

Second Av Ry stock 

Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1 
Second Av Ry Cons 68.1948 
Sixth Av Ry stock. 

South Ferry Ry Ist 5s.1919 
Tarryt’'n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry Ist 5s 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 

Yonkers Ry Ist 5s.....1946 

Central Union Gas 5s..1927 

Equitable Gas Light 58.1932 

New Amst Gas Cons 5s.1948 

N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 

N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 

Northern Union Gas 58.1927 

Standard Gas Light 5s.1930 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 

Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 

Hoboken Fy Ist Mtg 58.1946 

NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 

NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 

NY & East River Fy 

10th & 23d St Ferry 

10th & 23d St Fv ist 5s.1919 

Union Ferry QJ 
Union Ferry 1st 5s....1920 M&D) 92 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to January 20.] 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker an¢ 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wal! 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked 

American 148 158 

American > Shoe 

American Shoe 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 


Products 
Gas & Electric 
American Gas & Electric pref.... 
American Light & Traction....... 298 
American Light & Traction owref. 106 
American Typefounders nee 
American Typefounders 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Borden’s Milk 
Borden's Milk pref. 
Bush Terminal 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting emia 
Cripple Creek Cent. 
Cripple Creek Cent. 
Due Pont Powder 
Du Pont Powder pref 
E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss pref 
Empire Steel & Iron 
Empire Steel & Iron pref 
International Nickel 
International 
International 
International 
Inter. Time Recording 
Inter. Time Recording 
Lackawanna Steel 
National Sugar pref 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Baking Powder pref 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting...1: 
Singer Manufacturing 
Standard Coupler 
Standard Coupler pref 
Texas & Pacific Coal 
Tri-City Ry. & Lt. 
Tri-City Railway & Light ani: 90 
Union Typewriter 
Union Typewriter list pref 
Union Typewriter 2d pref 
United States Envelope 
United States Envelope pref 
U. Ss. Ind. Alcohol 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol 
Virginian Railway 
Western Pacific 
Worthington Pump 


pref. 


Silver 
Silver pref. 


ee 


BOE onc weccens 


pref. 





INVESTMENTS. 


ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to January 20.] 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
street, New York. 


bankers, 
44 Pine 


Bid. Asked. 


Chem. 102% 
Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... i 77 
Amer. Steel Foundries fs, 1935... 106 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3% s 90% 91 
Bethlehem Steel 5s .. --- 88% 59% 
Chi., Burlington & Quiney ‘Gen. 4s 98% 99 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s. ..100 100% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 98% 991% 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s...... 96% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 

Louis. & Nashville unified 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 

Norfolk & West. Divisionals 

Savannah, Florida & Western 

Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 

Western Maryland 4s scene erel a eawince 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 92% 
Western Pacific 5 971 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to January 20.] 
Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 


investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. 


Amer. Agri. 


Amer. 


Bid. Asked. 


Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 80 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coai ist Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 $3 
Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952...... § 100 
Fairmont Coal ist 5s, 1931..... 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ......100 106 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Coles, 160 Ge, 1060... cccccvcescces 
New Mexico Railway & Coal ist & 

oe eS | errr 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 cove 94% 
Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954..........105 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 94 
Pocohontas pense _—— 1st 

SS. are ecccccce ST 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist" bs, “1932: ee 


Bid. 


Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 = 
Vandalia Coal Ist 6s, 1930 

Victor Fuel list 5s, 1953... ccce 35 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, i942. - 92 
West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913....... 95 


POWER COMPANY BONDS, 
[Corrected to January 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932. 97 100 
Guanajuato Power & Electric “Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative 1 103 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 2 28 
Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

1933 ona 91 
Arizona Power Co. com. % 28 
Great Western Power Co. 

5%, due 1946 
Western Power Co. Pref.......... 

Western Power Co. 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 
Mobile Electric Co. fs) os 
Amer. Power & Lt. > ref. Yo.. 82 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co, Com...... 33 


FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to January 20.] 


Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 
street, New York. 


1946 7 


9-11 Wall 
Bie. 


Asked. 
94% 


German Consols 3%s 
German Consols 3s 
Prussian Government 
Bavarian Government 4s 
Hessian Government 3%s 
Saxony Government 3s 
Hamburg Government 
City of Berlin 4s 

City of Cologne 

City of Augsberg 4s 
City of Munich 4s 

City of Frankfurt a-M. 
City of Vienna 4s .. 96 
Mexican Government Gold 5s......100% 
Russian Government Gold 4s.... 92% 
French Government Rente 3s .... 98% 
British Consols 2'es 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


[Corrected to January 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
Broadway, New York. 


iv. Rate. Bid. 


\etna National Bank 8 175 
\mer. Exchange Nat. ae 250 
tank of America 26 600 
tank of the Manhattan Co. 12 340 
‘sank of the Metropolis. 16 390 
mn om. Fy. BR. Bs A 14 325 
sank of Washington Hts. 8 265 
Battery Park Nat. Bank. oe 125 
Bowery Bank 12 375 
tronx Borough Bank on 300 
sryant Park Bank os 155 
‘entury Bank i 160 
hase National i 425 
‘‘hatham National Bank... 16 330 
“helsea Exchange Bank.... 8 200 
hemical National Bank... 15 440 
itizens Central Nat. Bk... 6 160 
val & Iron Nat. Bank.... 6 140 
olonial Bank 375 
lumbia Bank ee:eie i 
rn Exchange Bank Seas H 330 
ast River Nat. 120 
idelity Bank ....... 165 
fth Avenue Bank 4300 
—ifth National Bank 
‘irst National Bank 


20, 1910.] 


Div. Rate. Asked. 


Fourteenth Street Bank.... 10 5 165 
Fourth National Bank .... 8 2 205 
Gallatin National Bank.... 12 33 350 
yarfield National Bank.... 12 eee 
German-American Bank ... 6 
German Exchange Bank... 
yermania Bank 25\eee' <i0 
Greenwich Bank 
Hanover National = 
Importers’ & Traders’ N 
Bank 
Irving N: 
Jefferson 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
Market 
Mechanics’ Nat. 
Mercantile Nat. 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank 
National Copper Bank 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank .... 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 


Exchange Bk.. 
Bank 
National Bank 
National Bank 
& Fulton Nat. 
Bank 
Bank 
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Div. Rate. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 8 
Night & Day Bank re 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 15 
Northern Bank asa: 
Pacific Bank 8 
People’s Bank 
Phenix National 
Plaza Bank 
Seaboard National Bank.... 
Second National Bank a 
Sherman Nationa! Bank... 
State Bank 
Twelfth Ward 
Twenty-Third 
Union Ex. Nat. 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


NEW YORK 


Bank .... .¢ 


3ank 
Ward Bk.... 
re 


TRUST 


tate. 
TM cre cetsncae = 
Co. Joon, oe 
Co. 6 
Co. eines ae 
Co. 8 
Co. ee 

Co. esa ae 1 
Co. - 8 


Co. 


Astor Trust 
Bankers’ Trust 
Broadway Trust 
Brooklyn Trust 
Carnegie Trust 
Citizens Trust 
Central Trust 
Columbia Trust 
Commercial Trust 
Empire Trust Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. re 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
(par $25) 
Fidelity Trust 
Fifth Avenue 
Flatbush Trust 
Franklin Trust 
Fulton Trust 
Guaranty Trust 
Guardian Trust 
Hamilton Trust 
Home Trust Co. 
Ree. TPERE COL. oes vc cnae 
Taternational Bank'’g Corp. 
Kings Co. Trust Co. ewe 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co...... 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. 
Lincoln Trust Co. ree 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par 
$30) err reer ee 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Morton Trust Co. Sideharbacie 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co... 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety 
N. Y. Life Ins. 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security 
New York Trust Co. 
People’s Trust Co. 
Standard Trust Co. nae 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 
Trust Co. of America 
Cmte Tre CO ciccccvcse f 3 
U. &S. Mtg. & Trust Co..... 
United States Trust Co..... | 1 
Van Norden Trust 
Washington Trust 
Windsor Trust Co. 


10 

20 

40 1 
eee eee 6 
Trust « 3 
Tk sattanve oS 

Co. 8 
Coa. 10 
Co. 20 1 
Co. 

Co 


Ck. esac 
& Trust Co. 
ce. « 


Co. 


BANKERS 


230 
280 
175 
600 
350 
400 
140 
290 
160 
190 
500 
500 


Bid. 
380 
690 
145 
435 
162 
139 
035 
320 
135 
300 
500 


800 
205 
400 
200 
215 
290 
000 
160 
260 
105 
180 
125 
500 
335 


260 
300 


9 
300 


tororn © 
Suranres 


280 
400 
560 
350 
380 
490 
259 
240 
360 


130 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by 
New York 


Congress St., Boston. 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 

Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank 

Eliot National Bank 

First National Bank . 

Fourth National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 
National Shawmut Bank ......... 
National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. 
Second National Bank 


Hornblower & Weeks, 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Div. 


Asked. 


COMPANY STOCKS. 


Asked. 


10 
55 


) 


members 


60 


Last 


Rate. Sale. 


152 
103% 
140 
218 
371 
165 
255% 
173% 
102 
167 
438% 
202 
. 


152 


129% 


125 
251% 


MAGAZINE. 


Name. 


South End National Bank ....... 5 
State Naticnal Bank ......scccsee f 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... 7 
Winthrop National Bank «o5 


public sales. 


* No 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Name. Rate. 


American Trust Co. .. 8 
Bay State Trust Co. ee 7 
Beacon Trust Co. 8 
Boston Safe D. 14 
City Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 

Commonwealth Trust Co. 

Dorchester Trust Co. 

Exchange Trust Co. 

Federal Trust Co. 

International Trust Co. 

Liberty Trust Co. 

Mattapan D. & T. Co. 

Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. . 
State Street Trust Co. .. 
United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


Co. 


Last 
Sale. 


325 
* 
185 
369 
400 
120 
211 
105 
138 
400 
201 
119 
309 
625 
190 
. 


225 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Calumet National Bank ... 150 
City National, Evanston... 300 
Commercial National Bank. 236 
Continental National Bank. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 

First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Hamilton National Bank... 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 

Monroe National Bank 5 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National Citv Bank ....... 
National Produce Bank ... 
Prairie National Bank 


ee 


ere 
Inrnoorowntionw- 


438 
220 
494 
240 
188 
133 


248 
130 
200 
199 
133 
140 


STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


socoee 18 275 
7 161 
174 
144 
100 
197 
110 
160 
175 
110 
122 
218 


CHICAGO 


Austin State Bank 
Central Trust Co. 
Chicago City Bank 
Chicago Savings Bank 
Citizens Trust Co. 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 

Cook County Savings Bank. 
Drexel State Bank 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 
Englewood State Bank 

Pere TH CO. occhcess. a0 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank..16-4ex. 
Kasper Stace Bank 1 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co... 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Northern Trust Co. ........ 
North Avenue State Bank.. 
North Side State Bank.... 
Northwest State Bank . 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Prairie State 

Pullman Loan & Tr. 
Railway Exchange Bank... 
Security sank 

South Chicago Sav. Bank.. 
State Bank of Chicago 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stock Yards Savings 
Union Bank 
Union Trust 
West Side Tr. 


_ 
rLIWAIS 


+ ARD 


Bank. 


& Sav. Bank 6 


members 


152 


Asked. 


325 
238 
291 
442 


498 
is2 
136 
252 
138 
205 
201 
140 


Asked. 


162 
180 
147 
111 


201 


163 
180 
116 
293 


518 





TWO PIONEER BANKING HOUSES OF SEATTLE 
CONSOLIDATE. 


Seattle National and Puget Sound National Merged Under Name of Former 
Institution. 


HE Seattle National and the Puget 
Sound National, two of the largest 
banking houses in the Pacific North- 

west, are to consolidate under the name 
of the former, completing the biggest finan- 
cial deal in the history of that great sec- 


As shown by the last report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the combined de- 
posits of the two banks are more than $16,- 
500,000 and their aggregate resources more 
than $19,600,000. The deposits when the 
merger is completed will be the largest 


E. W. ANDREWS 


President Seattle 


tion of the country, and giving to Seattle 


another million dollar bank. Each bank 
will contribute $500,000 to the capital and 
$100,000 to the surplus, making the capital 
of the consolidated bank, $1,000,000 and the 
surplus $200,000. 

The present quarters of the Puget Sound 
National Bank will be vacated and the new 
bank will occupy the offices of the Seattle 
National, in the Seattle National Bank 
Building, corner Second avenue and Colum- 
bia_ street, which will be completely re- 
modeled and additional room secured. 


National Bank, 


held by any financial institution in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

E. W. Andrews is to be president of the 
consolidated bank. Jacob Furth will be made 
chairman of the board of directors, J. W. 
Maxwell, at present cashier of the Seattle 
National, will become first vice-president of 
the new organization. R. V. Ankeny, cash- 
ier of the Puget Sound National Bank, 
will act in the same capacity for the new 
bank. 

Jacob Furth has been president of the 
Puget Sound National Bank for twenty- 
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seven years since its organization in 1882. 
His banking experience of twenty-seven 
years has established him as one of the 
leading financiers of the Northwest. He is 
president of the Seattle Electric Company, 
and has other large interests in the city. 
R. V. Ankeny has been cashier of the 
Puget Sound National Bank for the last 
twenty-two years. 

E. W. Andrews has been in the banking 
business since 1875, beginning his banking 
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lature and during his term as national bank 
examiner for Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, made a noteworthy record 
for his fearlessness, thoroughness and care- 
ful methods. He engineered the merger of 
the Washington National Bank with the 
National Bank of Commerce, and became 
cashier of that institution. Since 1907 he 
has been cashier of the Seattle National 


Bank, and was recently unanimously elected 
president of the Seattle Commercial Club. 


J. W. MAXWELL 
Vice-President Seattle National Bank. 


career in Cincinnati. He came to Olym- 
pia, Washington, in 1890, to assume the 
presidency of a bank there. He has been 
president of the Seattle National Bank for 
the last eighteen years. Mr. Andrews is 
chairman of the Seattle Clearing-House 
Committee, vice-president of the Northern 
Life and Washington Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, and is identified with very large 
interests. 

J. W. Maxwell, who accedes to the first 
vice-presidency of the new bank, has long 
been prominent in the financial life of the 
Northwest. He was elected mayor of South 
Bend, Washington, for two terms, without 
opposition; has served in the State Legis- 


Mr. Maxwell is a trustee of the Northern 
Life Insurance Company and is interested 
in a number of country banks. 

The Seattle National Bank was _ estab- 
lished in 1889. Since January, 1892, Mr. 
Andrews, as president of the bank, has 
given his time exclusively to banking mat- 
ters. In August, 1903, the Boston National 
Bank, of Seattle, was consolidated with it. 

The new bank will be peculiarly a local 
institution, as practically all its stock- 
holders are Seattle men. The Furth In- 
vestment Company, controlled by Mr. 
Furth, is the largest single owner of the 
stock of the Puget Sound National Bank, 





THE U. S. NATIONAL BANK OF ABERDEEN. 


ding 2,000 shares. The remainder of the 
tock is in small holdings, of which the 
ext largest owner has 341 shares. Daniel 
felliher, of the law firm of Bausman & 
‘elliher, is the largest individual stock- 


THE UNITED STATES 


holder in the Seattle National Bank, hold- 
ing 1,062 shares, and Mr. Andrews is the 
next largest individual owner, holding 660 
shares. It is proposed to merge the two 
boards of directors into one directorate. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 


HIS is the name of the enterprising 
bank that recently succeeded the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 

.berdeen. It has a new home of the most 
pproved type with fixtures and _ fittings 
it are attractive and convenient down to 


FRANK G. JONES 


President United States National Bank of 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


the smallest details. The officers are 
bankers of wide experience and are well 
ind favorably known throughout their home 
state, 
Frank G. Jones, the president, came to 
\berdeen about three years ago and organ- 
«tthe Chehalis County Bank, the first 
vings institution in the county. This he 
ill operates. Later he added a commercial 
partment—the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
ny, which has been taken over by the 


United States National Bank. These bank- 
ing institutions, and the careful, conserva- 
tive way in which they are operated, have 
won Mr. Jones a host of friends and cus- 
tomers. 

W. F. Paull, the cashier of the new bank, 


W. F. PAULL 
Cashier United States National Bank of 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


is a man of rare qualifications and pleasing 


personality. His experience as a_ banker 
has been gained in large banks in Iowa, 
his home state, and in Seattle, and covers 
a period of more than fifteen years. He has 
been a prominent figure at many bankers’ 
conventions, both state and national, and 
is an officer of the American Institute of 
banking. He is a college graduate and has 
a large acquaintance among the leading 
bankers of the United States. 





ested in safety deposit. 


It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose beir 


Tres department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inte: 


to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking busi 
J . , nes 
For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of sa 
deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. YW 
invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means 


increasing it. 


VAULT CONSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES ABSO. 
LUTE PROTECTION AGAINST THE BURGLAR 
—THE MOB—EARTHQUAKE OR BURNING. 


By C. U. Carpenter, President Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 


[’ is a fact that many banks to-day are 
inclining more and more towards sys- 
tems and methods of protection that 
lean toward the side of display and show 
rather than toward the all important one of 
PROTECTION. It is a condition that is 
seriously deplored and fought against by 
the bank vault manufacturers who have 
reputations to maintain and who, through 
a vast experience of many years of work 
and struggle, know well what is required 
to furnish proper protection. A fine show 
of elaborate cornices, polished and decora- 
ted brass plates and a liberal supply of 
putty and paint will not serve the banker 
and the community in time of stress when 
attack may come from burglar or mob or 
danger threaten from earthquake and fire. 
The banking world is becoming more than 
interested over the possibilities of the 
newer methods of burning steel by the use 
of Thermit and also Oxy-acetylene: flame. 
This company has experimented for three 
years and perfected systems‘ of insulation 
which now effectually prevent any danger- 
ous effect whatsoever from the use of these 
new and powerful agents. In this case the 
remedy was found before the banking com- 
munity became aware of danger or the 
burglar of their possibilities. The same 
systems also provide protection against the 
electric arc. The president of this company 
was the first person in the United States 
to secure samples of Thermit from abroad 
and conducted elaborate experiments with 
it to ascertain its possibilities and to de- 
vise methods for protection against it. 
This company also installed one of the 
very first Oxy-acetylene plants ever im- 
ported into this country, its officers con- 
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ducting similar experiments with its pow: 

The writer considers as unwise the di 
cussion of the operation of these two agent 
and the methods of protection against thei 
in a public paper—indeed would not men 
tion the subject were it not that knowledg: 
of their power is becoming widespread an: 
the assurance that proper protection can 
be provided against them may be timely. 

Indeed the danger of these two powerful 
agents operating against a well built, pro 
perly designed vault of a construction such 
as has prevailed in the last ten years, has 
been exaggerated. 


Mopern Bank Vavuttr Construction. 


It must be kept in mind that the im 
provements in construction of bank vault 
have kept pace with progress in other scien 
tifie and mechanical lines. 

We have steel to-day that is superior in 
tensile strength and drill-proof qualities to 
the steel of ten years ago. We have per 
fected mechanical devices and methods 
which enable us to accomplish results that 
could not be secured ten years ago. Fac- 
tory organizations have been modernized 
and brought up to a high plane of effi 
ciency. It is important to note this fact, 
for the records show that there is no 
record of a successful attack by outsid: 
robbers upon a bank vault of modern con 
struction built by responsible manufa: 
turers. 

It is, of course, well-known that robberies 
do occur. These are invariably thorough!) 
investigated by the safe manufacturers. .\ 
history of these robberies would prove oi 
great interest and be of importance to th 
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inker. He would soon know why it was 
wossible for these robberies to occur and an 
xamination of his own protective facilities 
ould soon teach him the measure of pro- 
ection his own vaults afforded him. It is 
pparent that this is a matter of real im- 
ortance. The banker cannot afford to shut 
is eyes to the fact that the attack of the 
urglar is liable to fall upon his vaults 
t any time. If his vaults contain the 
ime defects that are apparent in those 


DEPOSIT. 
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be in order. Modern drill-proof steel gives 
absolutely adequate protection against the 
use of the drill. The older types of vaults 
are, of course, not protected by the same 
type of drill-proof steel as is used to-day. 
After the steel was made more perfect in 
its drill-proof qualities, the vault manufac- 
turer soon found that his vaults were sub- 
ject to attack through the door by means 
of the wedge. If the door did not fit 
closely the wedge could be ‘driven into the 


Modern fireproof safe. 


which have been successfully attacked, it 
voes without saying that he has good reason 


fear disastrous results should an _ at- 
tack be made. 

\gain the writer desires to emphasize the 
fact he considers it unwise to discuss too 
ily the question of the defects of the 
lider types of vaults in a paper of this 
nd, for such a public expression would 
ecome the property of those who might 
se it to the detriment of the banker and 
he public. 


VULNERABLE Points oF Op Sares. 


A brief discussion of the older methods of 
‘tack used by the burglar will, however, 


r 
‘ 


crack and the door possibly driven apart. 
This danger has been altogether eliminated 
in past years through use of a system of 
overlapping flanges and interlocking jambs 
upon the door and the entrance. Attacks 
were often made upon the spindles of the 
locks. The burglar attempted to drill them, 
to drive them in, or pull them out, his 
object being to leave a hole through the 
doors, through which he could manipulate 
the locks. Modern methods of construc- 
tion have rendered this impossible. 

The use of nitro-glycerine bothered the 
safe manvfacturers for a number of years. 
It was discovered that the only method that 
was effective against the use of this power- 
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A modern bank vault. 


ful agent was to grind the jambs of the 
doors and jambs of the entrance to such 
a minute and close fit that it would be 
practically impossible to introduce nitro- 
glycerine. When one considers that this 
has to be done with doors weighing from 
two to twenty-five tons, it can readily be 
seen that it is a very difficult mechanical 
proposition. 

In fact, the records show that many of 
the successful burgiarious attacks have 
been made upon the older types of vaults 
in which it was impossible to make a suffi- 
ciently close fit on the door and entrance. 

Again, too, in these older types the doors 
were not of sufficient strength to withstand 


the shock of the heavy explosions. Modern 
methods of machining and grinding and 
hand work have overcome these troubles, 
and it is now possible to grind these mas- 
sive steel doors so that they fit in the 
entrance like valves. It is impossible to in- 
sert either wedge or chemical into the joints 
and cracks. The door itself is so scienti‘ic- 
ally built up that it can withstand enor- 
mous shocks of either dynamite or nitro- 
glycerine. They are constructed of grad 
of steel of the highest possible tensile 
strength to resist the tearing power of 
great explosion and of drill-proof qualitics 
to withstand the drill. 

The fact, however, that long experienc’ 





SAFE DEPOSIT. 


1as shown the great necessity for this scien- 
ific construction only emphasizes the dan- 
rer to the banker and to the community 
f vaults of the older type which were not 
uilt to withstand such attacks, or vaults 
uilt by manufacturers who have not had 
ufficient experience in this line of work to 
ive a banker adequate protection. 
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asunder by the effect of explosives intro- 
duced by the burglar (according to the 
Press) are invariably found to be light 
doors but little better than ordinary fire- 
proof vault fronts. 

There is a tendency amongst bankers to 
avoid the use of heavy thicknesses of metal 
in the lining or body of the varlt. They are 
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Rectangular door entrance of modern vault. 


It is, of course, apparent that the most 
vulnerable point of attack on a vault lies 
n the door. <A door to a vault which is 
not closely fitted, but is covered with plas- 
er and paint, is a danger to the banker 
nd the community. 

Investigation of many robberies shows 
hat in many cases the banker has been 
mposed upon hy unscrupulous manufac- 
turers and has been persuaded to install 
ors so defective in construction that they 
ill provide but little protection against at- 
ick, The “massive” doors which are torn 


rather inclined to spend the extra amount 
of the appropriation upon heavy and showy 
doors, leaving the lining to be protected by 
outer walls of concrete, etc. This, in the 
writer's opinion, is a serious mistake. This 
tendency to lighten up and weaken the con- 
struction of the lining may result very dis- 
astrously some day. The writer too has 
discovered where this “penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy has been adopted and the 
banker saves a few hundred or thousand 
dollars on the bank vault and spends it on 
the balance of his building, the public finds 
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it out sooner or later and comes to the con- 
clusion that vaults of that character do 
not afford adequate protection for their 
securities. 

I wish to place myself emphatically on 
record as favoring heavier types of linings, 
not because it means a larger aggregate 


volume of sales to the manufacturer, but 
because, in my opinion, proper policy of 
protection demands it. 


Mopern REQUIREMENTS. 


Only brief consideration can be given to 
the essential points of construction. 

The vault lining of the main body is 
usually built up of large plates of steel 
bound together in a manner which makes 
the entire body practically a unit. The 
method of tying these plates together adds 
enormously to the strength of the entire 
body against attack. The steel plates are 
of extremely high tensile strength to re- 
sist the tearing effect of high explosives 
and are non-drillable. Massive steel angles 
which cover and protect all the corners and 
edges of the vault, both outside and inside, 
bind this entire body together. These an- 
gles are welded together solidly so there is 
practically no chance at all for the cracks- 
man to penetrate to any of the joints of the 
vault. The purchaser of a vault should go 
into the question of resisting materials, 
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proper thickness and 
methods of holding them 
great thoroughness. 

It should be noted here that all first-clas 
vault manufacturers are glad to put thei 


arrangement an 
together wit! 


Door 


) 
% ) 
——TenqueAno [ 

Groove \ 


/ 
OVERLAPPING * 
FLANce 


Where door and jamb meet. 


large and efficient engineering departme: 
at the services of any intending purchas: 
and will furnish him, free of charge, fu 
detailed information of drawings, both ge: 
eral and technical. 


Vautt Entrance AND Door. 


As stated previously, the doors consti 
tute the most important point in the coi 
struction of a vault. The mob or the cracks 


Round door entrance of modern vault. 








SAFE 


nan, if undisturbed, has unlimited oppor- 
unity to work at this point. The two 
ypes of doors which should be considered, 
re the older rectangular type, and the 
ewer round door type. The essential 
nethods of construction are the same. The 
ound docr type is, however, favored by 
he writer, where there is room for it to 
wing. It offers greater protection because 
t lends itself more readily to the special 
rinding processes, which provide a liquid- 


DEPOSIT. 
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and projects over the edge of the jambs 
of the entrance. The outer crack of the 
door is thus effectually closed against the 
possibility of wedging. As a further se- 
curity against wedging, the door should con- 
tain modern interlocking jamb devices. 
These devices assist materially in absorbing 
any heavy shocks against the outer face of 
the door. There is a tendency on the part 
of some constructors to eliminate these in- 
terlocking jamb devices, but, in my opinion, 


Preserved contents of a safe which went through a recent 
devastating fire. 


proof joint between the jambs of door and 


ntrance. Its shape also provides additional 
rotection against wedging. It is certainly 
much more attractive and beautiful in ap- 
earance and is more modern and _ up-to- 
ite. 

The main points to be considered in any 
or are strength of construction, perfect 
of door and entrance, massive boltwork 
stem and method of handling the heavy 
or easily and with accuracy. 

Every door should contain on its outer 
ite an overlapping flange. This flange 
‘tends around the outer edge of the door 


+ 


this 
this 
and 
tion. 

The door body itself is so bound together 
as to increase materially the strength of 
the different layers of steel of which it is 
composed, It is very important to note 
that this door, whether it be round or 
square, must be so ground to size that when 
closed there is metal to metal contact. It 
is safe to say that no one but a first-class 
manufacturer can meet this special mechan- 
ical requirement. 


tendency arises from a desire to save 
extra cost, or ignorance of their true 
important functions in vault construc- 
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SAFE DEPOSIT. 


Locx1nc MECHANISM. 


The door is, of course, held in place by 
he heavy boltwork mechanism. In the con- 
truction of the boltwork there are many 
chnical details which it is urnecessary to 

» into in this paper. It is apparent, how- 
ver, that great strength is required at this 
oint. Close attention must be paid to the 
ethod of fastening the bolt frame bar, 
rough which the bolts pass on the main 
dy of the door. The only proper system is 
at which provides for tapering bolts which 
in well through the main body of the door 
id which, in time of necessity, will impart 
the bolt frames the great strength of the 
jor itself. he bolts themselves should be 
designed that their bearing surfaces, 

at is the points upon which they strike 
en the door is closed, should be as large 
id broad as possible. They should oper- 
ale against the wedges so that when thrown 
they tend to draw the entire door inwardly. 
The hinge mechanism is always an inter- 
esting feature of door construction. These 
immense weights must swing easily and 
freely. The door itself should stop at any 
point in its progress, either inwardly or 
outwardly, and there should be no distor- 
tion on either the hinge or entrance at any 
point of its swing. ‘The hinge itself is so 
constructed that the door may swing into 
its entrance on parallel lines so that there 
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need be no clearance 
jambs. 

In the brief space of one article it is, of 
course, impossible to deal at all fully and 
adequately with this all important ques- 
tion of bank vault protection. Enough pos- 
sibly has been told to emphasize several 
facts: That the banker purchasing the vault 
may well give most careful consideration 
to every detail of its construction. He may 
well forget the question of a few hundreds 
or a few thousands of dollars in order to 
provide himself with a degree of protection 
which experience has shown to be not only 
wise but indeed necessary. He should ex- 
amine his own vaults and see whether or 
not they are of the older type, which will 
not protect him in time of need, or of the 
newer type, built upon scientific lines. He 
should also consider the newer methods of 
attack which have been briefly touched upon 
in the first part of this article. He may 
feel certain that the high grade vault man- 
ufacturers now in the business feel their 
share of responsibility and are strongly de- 
sirous of putting out of their factories 
nothing but the best that money can buy 
to protect both the banker and the commu- 
nity. They always stand ready to co-oper- 
ate with the banker himself in improving 
their product so as to make attack by the 
burglar, the mob, or burning, absolutely 
futile. 


provided for the 


HOW THE CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK IS ADVERTISING. 


HE object of the originators of this 
advertising device was to give a visible 
demonstration to prospective cus- 

tomers of the size of box offered, and also 
to hit upon some method of insuring the 
delivery of the advertising matter to the 
person addressed. 

The paste-board box is a model of the 
exact size of a $5 box offered in the Car- 


negie vaults, made of a card board stock, 
colored to represent the bond box going 
into the steel safe occupied by the renter. 
The fac-simile certificate was used with 
the object of representing an actual cer- 
tificate as it would lie in the box in order 
to show its capacity. There is nothing in 
the wording to intentionally mislead the 
recipient, although it is set up in such a 


Pasteboard Box, Exact Replica of a $5 Safe Deposit Drawer that was sent to Prospective 
Customers by the Carnegie Safe Deposit Company of New York 
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way as to attract his attention and hoid 
his interest for the moment. 

The name of the party addressed is writ- 
ten in the fac-simile certificate and the 
reading matter sets forth that he is entitled 
to 315 cubic inches of space upon pay- 
ment of the annual rental of $5. 

There is in this form of advertising the 
element of direct appeal to the individual 
which ordinarily is accomplished by the 
personal visitation of a salesman. 

The matter is enlightening to a surpris- 
ing number of persons who seem to have 
been under the impression that safe de- 
posit boxes were intended only for the use 
of those who could pay $25 or upwards. 
The boxes were sufficiently strong to stand 
delivery by messenger. Delivery was 
effected by messenger, each box being ad- 
dressed to an individual in whose name the 
enclosed certificate was filled out. 


MORE YEGG WORK. 


A Few Banks Who Have Suffered at the Hands 
of Cracksmen Recently. 


HE First National Bank of Exeter, 
Cal., loss, $7,000; private bank in 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn, un- 

successful; State Bank of Corrigan, Texas, 
loss, $2,300; Bank of Carlisle, Iowa, loss, 
$4,000 and negotiable papers; State Bank 
of Paoli, Okla., loss, $4,000; State Bank of 
Centreville, Kan., loss, $1,500; Citizens Bank 
of Geronimo, Okla., loss, $600. 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOTES. 


—Safety deposit boxes for a new vault 
just completed have been ordered by the 
State Bank of Aurora, Minn. 


—The Salem Savings Bank of Salem, 
Mass., is installing a big vault and is plan- 
ning a campaign of advertising along this 
line. 


—The [First National Bank of Meriden, 
Miss., has installed an elaborate safe deposit 
department, with a custodian in charge con- 
tinually during the day. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has completed a new 
building and will make a special bid for 
safe deposit business. The vault equipment 
is modern in every particular. 


—A massive old,style vault, which has 
served the Chapin National Bank of Spring- 
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field, Mass., since 1877, has given place t 
a new vault built by the York Safe Co 
It has facilities for a thousand safe de 
posit boxes. 


—In Trenton, N. J., a widow has been en 
riched to the amount of $700, which wa 
discovered tucked behind a picture in th 
old Exempt Firemen’s Headquarters, wher. 
it had been placed several years ago. Th 
husband had been distrustful of the loc: 
banks. 


—Some recent advertising of the Nationa 
City Bank of Ottawa, IIL, contained thi 
apyeal for the safe deposit business of rura 
residents: “Our modern bank building i 
complete in every detail, and contains th 
best safety vaults in the country. Waitin; 
rooms for gentlemen and a rest room fo 
the ladies, to which everyone is invited 
Should you need any advice on_ bankin;: 
matters, we would be only too glad t 
serve you. Call and see us.” 


—The latest burglar proof safe is an in 
vention called the carrousal or roundabout 
safe, which is described in the current is 
sue of the German technical journal Pro 
methous. It is chiefly designed to baffi 
burglars who work with an oxygen and 
acetylene blowpipe. 

The roundabout safe is a polygonal steel 
structure, which revolves freely on_ ball 
bearings. It is built into a wall and wher 
the outer door is closed a small electro 
motor is set in motion and the safe starts 
revolving ceaselessly and noiselessly on it: 
axis within its stone chamber. Any tam- 
pering with its motion causes an alarm bell 
to ring. 

So long as the safe continues revolving 
the blow pipe can have no effect upon it, 
as the flame cannot be applied long enough 
to any particular spot to make an im 
pression. 


—Joseph D. Unangst, who employed an 
expert to use dynamite to tear apart an old 
safe that had been walled in a side of thi 
homestead, between Easton and Bethlehem. 
Pa., is reported to have in a strong box 
nearly $40,000, The combination of the sat 
was lost when the mother of Unangst died, 
nearly a year ago, and he was unable to 
open it. His parents, who were well-to-do 
farmers, were robbed eight years ago by) 
burglars. It was then the safe was pur 
chased. No one knew how much mone; 
was kept there, but it was generally under 
stood that the old people had several thou 
sand dollars about the house. Residents 01 
the vicinity declare that Mr. Unangst’: 
father was afraid to trust his money in « 
bank, and that when he was robbed his cash: 





PULLING FOR BUSINESS. 


Some Suggestive Safe Deposit Ads. 


FUR STORAGE 


You can store away your valuable furs, silverware, 
etc., and obtain absolute protection by placing them in 


f Fire Proof Vaults 


‘Ala cosf 0! from 50¢ fo 
$1.50 a month. 


Do not leave your valuables in the house while you 
are away on your vacation. 
Entrance to Vaults 
307 South Thirteenth Street 





When you think of 


| 

| SUMMER 
| VACATIONS 
| 








Then you think of 


FURS and 
SILVERWARE 


It is cheap insurance 

to place your valua- 

blesinSAFETY.when 

a satchel can be stored : 

for SOc, or 2 trunk I is economical insurance on 
ee Valuable Papers, Jewelry, etc 


For absolute protec- cd Various Sizes for Various Needs. 
tion you think of the ——ee ee ane 





Invest your savings in a 3 per 


SAFETY VAULTS cent Certificate of Depasit. 


of the 4 Emtrance to 
FIRST NATIONAL etree ee 
BANK OF OMAHA —— NR EW ERE i 
os ten BNGaC im Giste)stl 
TS an i t Bankof O 


so 








These four ads. from the First National Bank of Omaha, Neb., show originality 
and merit. They proved to be good “ pullers.” 


on the first floor 


Only a few steps from the entrance. 
: ” Very accessible and a safe place for 
rents safe de, it boxe, vole ‘ 
at less than cent an i } | ables, important papers and jewelry 
@. WO @ Olin . Boxes as low as $5 a year 
Protect your vahiables. Sak You Alene Mave the Kay. 
A Humuriell, Mgr Safe Deposit Dept. WN 


P °. 


sart Miller 
TREASURER @ECRETARY 


Dal vad 


ignified newspaper copy. Strong because it is 
one of aseries of ads., with frequent Copy for daily paper. Commonwealth Trust 
change of corner designs. Company of Pittsburgh, 
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More Safes 


Blown . 
This Photograph Shows the 
complete demolishment of 
the Lemp Brewing Company 
‘office Tuesday night. Con- 
siderable cash was ‘stolen, be- 
= sides material damage, being 


Work of Burglars” 
While we regret the com- 
any’s loss, we realize the 

valuable Object Lesson, since 
we must ledrn that “These 


So-called "BURGLAR PROOF Safes Are Not Reliable.” 
It Would Take 39 Days 
to bore through our 13-inch Solid Steel, 134-toni door, 
rotecting the Thousands of Safety and our 
atrous’ Millions of Dollars’ worth of valuables. 


Commerce Trust Co. 


Tix Protection Costs Less Than a Siamp Daily — 
Capital $1,000,000 erce Building 


Frank B. Finch, Advertising Manager, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, writes: “‘ This ad. 
gave us a good waiting line in the department. 
It was run on Sunday after explosion Satur- 
day.” 


various parts of the house 
a portion of 


was hidden in 
from cellar to garret, only 


which was found by the burglars. 


—One of the best specimens of modern 
vault construction is that of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank in New York. This 
vault is forty feet below the level of the 
street, the foundation walls being of ma- 
sonry and concrete. In the vault itself 
the strong room rests on a number of con- 
crete piers. A narrow passage runs right 
through the sides, and by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of mirrors, the watchman pass- 
ing along the gangway in front can see 
every part of the back and sides, as well 
as the open niches under the safe. The 
strong room itself weighs three hundred 
tons, the walls being composed of five lay- 
ers of steel. The outer door—for there are 
two—has a weight of six tons, is sixteen 
feet high and twenty feet wide, the inner 
door being of proportionate dimensions. A 
novel feature in connection with this vault 
is that steam pipes run along the pas- 
sages, and then in case of an attack upon 
the bank, jets of steam can be made to 
play upon the strong room, terribly scald- 
ing the burglars. The cost of this vault 
was $150,000, the doors alone running into 
many thousands. 

Another remarkable device used in the 
same vault for contributing to the discom- 
fort of a criminal is the telltale, disguised 
tinfoil curtain with which electrical wires 
are connected from the janitor’s room in 
the upper part of the building. The mere 
pressure of a man’s body upon the wall 
of the strong room during unusual hours 
will set bells of alarming loudness ringing. 


C HENEY HAS PLAN TO SAFE- 
GUARD SAVINGS. 


HANGES in the banking law provid- 
ing for the segregation of savings 
deposits from commercial deposits i) 

banks and trust companies, authorization 
of state banks to issue time certificates o/ 
deposit, and revision of the laws relativ« 
to savings and loan associations, are among 
the principal recommendations made _ by 
Orion H. Cheney, State Superintendent 0: 
Banks in New York State in his annua 
report. 

Superintendent Cheney says 
withstanding the provision of law whic! 
prohibits all banking institutions, except 
savings banks, from using the word “say- 
ings” in their business, or to solicit or re 
ceive deposits as a savings bank, there ha 
been a growing tendency upon the part oi 
commercial banks and trust companies to 
create “interest departments” and “saving 
departments.” They advertise that they wil 
receive in these departments deposits of 
from one dollar up, issuing therefor pass- 
books similar to those issued by savings 
banks, and in many cases assuring the de 
positors that their funds are receiving the 
same care as they would receive if deposited 
in savings banks. 

“The State of New York having deemed 
it necessary and proper to provide ample 
protection for the savings of its frugal poor 
when deposited in savings banks,” says the 
report, “it is certainly neither consistent nor 
right to permit other institutions chartered 
by the state to solicit and receive smaller 
deposits without requiring that such depos- 
its shall be given like protection.” 

Superintendent Cheney recommends that 
banks and trust companies establishing or 
maintaining interest or savings departments 
for the frugal poor be required to invest 
the deposits in such departments in ac- 
cordance with the laws governing the in- 
vestment of savings bank funds. He also 
recommends that the laws governing build- 
ing and loan and co-operative savings and 
loan associations be revised and codified, 
since at the present time they are organ- 
ized under no less than five different laws 

Superintendent Cheney finds the general 
banking situation to be greatly improved. 
The resources of the savings banks from 
July, 1908, to July, 1909, in this state in- 
creased upward of $71,000,000; those of the 
trust companies, $318,000, and those of the 
state banks of deposit and discount $44, 
000,000. The increase in resources of all 
the institutions under the supervision otf 
the banking department shown during the 
fiscal year was $435,000,000. 


that, not- 





CREDIT FACILITIES FOR HOME BUILDERS. 


HOW THE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS ARE HELPING 
PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS. 


By H. A. Theis, Second Vice-President of the Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings, New York. . 


HE desire for home owning is one of 
the underlying factors in_ political 
or social economy, and yet in New 

York City, the metropolis of America, the 
yroportion of people owning their own 
omes is less than in any other city on the 
ontinent. It is not because of any want of 
pace that this is so, for what a grand op- 
ortunity is open to New Yorkers in the 
utlying districts within a radius of forty 
iiles from the City Hall. Why, then, is it 
hat we find here so small a proportion of 
ndividual homes? The simple answer is 
he lack of credit facilities for this form of 
ievelopment. It is needless to mention here 


what the benefits would be, not only to the 
individuals themselves, but also to the com- 
munity at large, from a generat movement 
into the country. 

As a basis for credit what in this world 
is safer than a first mortgage secured by 


the home in the Metropolitan District? 
Give the home seeker a ready and just mar- 
ket and you will give him a stimulus which 
will result in an almost unlimited growth in 
independent home-owning. The French peo- 
ple have long ago solved this problem and 
the solution has given rise to one of 
France’s strongest financial institutions, the 
Credit Foncier. This institution has ar- 
rangements providing for the repayment of 
mortgages in monthly installments accord- 
ing to definite plans ranging from ten to 
seventy-five years. In this country the 
huilding and loan associations are gradually 
entering the field and supplying the credit 
facility so substantially furnished by the 
Credit Foncier. 

The people have in the savings banks in 
New York City deposits aggregating many 
millions, made up of amounts averaging 
perhaps less than $150 to the account. 
Would it not seem natural that these funds 
should be applied to the people’s needs? 
But are they? Examine your savings bank 
investments and you will find them to be 
made up of government and railroad bonds 
ind large denomination mortgages. It is 
true that there are institutions which are 
ending in small amounts upon straight 
mortgages, commonly so called, but this 
form of mortgage is entirely unsuited to 
the needs of the average borrower. His 
nortgage is a distinct obligation coming 
lue in two or three years and must be met 
vr renewed. In either case the operation is 
vorrisome and expensive. It should al- 


ways be kept in mind that the ordinary 
business man, salaried man, or laborer, 
has not the credit facilities which the more 
influential enjoy. Furthermore, he is usual- 
ly ignorant about the details pertaining to 
real estate and real estate loans, and rarely, if 
ever, fully understands his obligations. If 
he is so unfortunate as to have his mortgage 
come due when the holder needs his money, 
even though the security is good and he has 
made his interest payments promptly, he 
must pay off, and the expenses of title 
search, mortgage tax and drawing and re- 
cording of papers in obtaining a new loan 
are very heavy. Now, if money is scarce 
he may not be able to get a new loan and 
loses his home by foreclosure. If he is for- 
tunate enough to have his mortgage ex- 
tended, he is nevertheless compelled to pay 
for a short period search and extension 
agreement. And, while the face of his 
mortgage may read five per cent., he is ac- 
tually paying seven or eight. Instances of 
individual suffering under this mortgage 
system are known to us all. Give the bor- 
rower a form of mortgage suitable to his 
needs and you will free him from cramped 
quarters in the city and give him a home 
in the country, where he and his family can 
enjoy life. 

Just such a mortgage has been devised 
and is now used by several building and 
loan associations in New York. The bor- 
rower makes raonthly payments of $10 per 
thousand. The interest, at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum, is calculated only 
upon the amount of the principal due at 
the first of the month, so that of the ten 
dollars paid, each month a smaller amount 
is taken for interest and a larger amount 
credited to the principal. The whole debt 
is wiped out in eleven years and seven 
months if no more and no less than ten 
dollars per thousand is paid every month. 
Th total interest charge on a_ thousand 
dollar loan is $387.79. If he borrowed 
this upon a straight mortgage, at even 
four per cent., he would have paid in in- 
terest for that period $463 and he would 
still have his original debt hanging over 
him. This does not include any legal ex- 
penses in renewals or new loans and they 
would be many. 

Besides being cheaper this form of mort- 
gage has many other advantages. It en- 
courages thrift in enabling a man by easy 
payments to free his property of all en- 





W. A. M. VAUGHAN 
First Assistant Cashier The National Bank of Cuba. Head Office Havana, and Vice-President 
for Cuba of the American Bankers’ Association. 





W. A. M. VAUGHAN. 


‘umbrances. The borrower need not wor- 
‘y every two years with a renewal of his 
bligation. No power on earth can call in 
he principal as long as he makes his pay- 
nents regularly, while on the other hand 
ie can pay more than the required sum 
nd in that way liquidate his debt sooner. 
‘axes, assessments, and insurance need not 
e a burden, for they can be charged to 
he principal and paia off in installments. 
lis monthly payments can be readjusted 
s his mortgage decreases. In fact if the 
orrower shows promptness and _ integrity 
1 his dealings he has all the requirements 
hat will make home owning a_ pleasure 
nd relief. 

The building and loan association, as 
n institution, is somewhat handicapped 
ecause of the many and varied systems 
f the individual associations. Efforts are 


eing made to induce all associations to 
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observe certain essentials in their methods 
with the hope of attaining ultimate uni- 
formity. A new law, drafted with the 
assistance of Former Superintendent of 
Bank Williams, is to be presented at this 
Legislature. As yet there are many things 
to be guarded against, and those desiring 
to borrow had better make full investiga- 
tions before signing mortgage papers. It 
is no longer necessary to, pay eight and 
nine per cent. or even seven, because there 
is now a market at six per cent. The in- 
stitution with which the writer is connected 
assisted about two hundred families last 
year in financing their homes. The sooner 
it can convince people generally that it 
can care for their savings safely, conven- 
iently and profitably, the larger will be its 
sphere in offering suitable credit facilities 
to the home seeker. 


W. A. M. VAUGHAN. 


Vice-President for Cuba of the American Bankers’ Association. 


W A. M. VAUGHAN, of Havana, 
e Cuba, is a hustling vice-president 

of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and starts in at once to do some- 
ihing for the Association and its members. 
He has sent out to his fellow vice-presidents 
for the different states and countries, the 
letter which we reproduce herewith and 
which has been copied in the Bulletins 
of many State Associations. The letter 
was as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

It was my privilege to be elected vice- 
resident for Cuba of the American Bank- 
rs’ Association and it is my desire to co- 

verate with my fellow vice-presidents In 

der to be of more than nominal service to 
association and its members. 

In regard to my Cuba is 
mere‘ally closely associated with the differ- 
ent countries of the world and especially 
with the United States and Canada, inas- 
much as she imports practically everything 
she consumes and exports practically every- 
ling she produces, making a reciprocal for- 
eign market. In addition to this, Cuba is a 
reat tourist resort in the winter. 

These features make the country of in- 

easing interest to the hankers and their 
istomers. I wish the members of the 

\merican Bankers’ Association to feel that 

ey have in me a representative in Cuba 

ad I will consider it a privilege to serve 
eir interests in every possible way. 

My friend, Mr. John Clausen, vice-presi- 

nt for Mexico, will, I am sure, be equally 
lad to attend to who go to his 

untry, 


country, com- 


those 


You are authcrized to use this letter with 
your State Association or otherwise, as may 
ke of any advantage to you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. A. M. VAUGHAN, 
Assistant Cashier, 


Mr. Vaughan came originally from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where he received his pri- 
mary education. He began his banking 
career as a clerk in the National Bank of 
Cuba, at Havana, and has risen rapidly 
through every department of that institu- 
tion up to his present responsible office, 
that of first assistant cashier. 

The National Bank of Cuba has a capital 
of $5,000,000 with seventeen branches and 
with shareholders in twelve countries. It 
is international in character and has always 
been the government bank both for Cuba 
and for the United States during the two 
interventions in that country. The collec- 
tions which come from every part of the 
world are reported to be as high as $3,- 
000,000 per week at the head office in Ha- 
vana alone. 

Mr. Vaughan is also vice-president of the 
American Club in Havana, the membership 
of which includes not only all the represen- 
tatives of American interests in Cuba but 
also of England and other countries. We 
are acquainted with Mr. Vaughan and know 
that in him the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and members have a friend in Cuba. 
However, when it comes to money or 


credit they must be “duly identified” for he 


“comes from Missouri.” 





WEEKS FOR BANK OF $206,000,000. 


OHN W. WEEKS, congressman and 
member of the national monetary com- 
mission, recently addressed a session of 

the American Institute of Banking in Bos- 
ton as follows: 

The monetary commission is considering 
not only the currency, but also the banking 
needs of the country. They have collected 
information about banking and currency 
systems in different countries, as well as 
regarding the effect of such systems on 
business and commerce, 


Hopes For Centrat Bank. 

The press reports stating that the com- 
mission is prepared to report in favor of a 
central bank are not correct, but I hope we 
shall get round to the central bank conclu- 
sion. Nobody, of course, would be willing 
to authorize the establishment of a central 
bank operated on the lines of the first two 
banks established in the United States. 
But I don’t think we shall settle the matter 
finally and right until we decide on a cen- 
tral bank, and we must remember that the 
United States Treasury is in a sense a 
central bank, 

I would have a bank with a capital of 
$200,000,000, dependent on limitation of the 
functions of the banks, and divide it be- 
tween the national ban¥s and the public, 
one-half to be subscribed by the national 
banks in proportion to their capital, to be 
held by such banks during the life of their 
charter and not to be transferred. 


Pvsiic a Harr Owner. 


I would sell one-half to the public, be- 
eause that would popularize the bank, and, 
to prevent the bank getting into the hands 
of Wall street or any other set of men. I 
would limit the transfer of stock, making a 
close corporation of it, to 100 shares per 
individual. To keep it out of politics, I 
would have the directors elected by the 
national banks, the public stockholders and 
the President. I would limit the bank to 
doing business with the government and 
the national banks, take from the hands of 
the banks the government bonds they now 
hold as a basis for circulation, refund our 
national debt on a 3 per cent. basis, and 
provide $194,000,000 to secure the elimination 
and retirement of greenbacks, the necessity 
for which has long since disappeared, 

If we had an international basis for our 
paper—a kind of paper that would be taken 
by the European banks—we should save the 
cost of shipping gold and greatly benefit 
our merchants by lowering the rate of in- 
terest in this country, and giving a cur- 
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rency that would respond to the necessiti: 
of trade. The only elasticity in our ew 
rency now comes from our government bor 
secured by circulation. Such a plan wou! 
increase the efficiency of banking and bus!- 
ness operations in this country more tha 
any other legislation has done during tl 
past 25 years. . 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


BARTON HEPBURN, president o 

e the Chase National Bank of Ne. 

York, writing in the annual financi« 
review of the New York Times, says: 


proper and conserva 
tive legislation provides means whereh; 
good, strong, conservative, well-managed 
banks, with ample capital and ample liqui: 
assets, can obtain currency to meet the com 
mercial demands of the people our law 
will be very much at fault, and we can 
never become a dominant power so long as 
this country in every crisis is obliged to re- 
sort to clearing-house certificates or other 
temporary makeshifts to perform the office 
of currency. A resort to such expedients is 
pro tanto a suspension of currency pay- 
ments, and until the world is convinced 
that any funds in the banks of this coun- 
try can be withdrawn at any time and in 
any form the depositor desires we cannot 
hope to gain and retain financial prestige 


Until Congress by 


KNOX ON CHINA. 


HE most acvanced step for peace in 
the Far East, the elimination of the 


Manchuria railroads from Eastern 
politics and giving practical effect to the 
principle of equal opportunities for all, has 
been taken by Secretary Knox in his propo 
sition submitted to the interested nations, 
looking to the neutralization or the Manchu- 
ria railways. 

In answer to inquiries as to the facts in 
connection with the St. Petersburg repor! 
in this connection, Secretary Knox on Jan 
uary 6 said: 

As is well known, the essential princi 
ples of the Hay policy of the open door are 
the preservation of the territorial and juris 
dictional integrity of the Chinese Empir 
and equal commercial opportunity in Chine 
for all nations. This Government believes 
that one of the most effective, if not th: 
most effective, way to secure for China the 
undisturbed enjoyment of all political rights 
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in Manchuria and to promote the normal 
development of the Eastern provinces un- 
ler the policy of the open door practically 
applied would be to take the _ railroads 
of Manchuria out of Eastern politics and 
place them under an economic and impar- 
tial administration by vesting in China the 
ownership of its railroads; the funds for 
that purpose to be furnished by the na- 
tionals of such interest powers as might be 
willing to participate and who are pledged 
to the policy of the open door and equal 
ypportunity; the power participating to op- 
rate the railway system during the period 
f the loan and enjoy the usual preferences 
n supplying materials. 

Such a policy would naturally require for 
its execution the co-operation not only of 
‘hina, but also of Japan and of Russia, who 
ilready have extensive railway rights in 
Manchuria. The advantages of such a plan 
re obvious. It would insure unimpaired 
‘hinese sovereignty, the commercial and 
ndustrial development of the Manchurian 
rovinces and furnish a substantial reason 
‘or the early solution of the problems of 
seal and monetary reform, which are now 
eceiving such earnest attention by the 
‘hinese Government. It would afford an 
pportunity for both Russia and Japan to 
hift their onerous duties, responsibilities 
ind expenses in connection with these rail- 
ways to the shoulders of the combined pow- 
ers, including themselves. Such a policy, 
moreover, would effect a complete com- 
mercial neutralization of Manchuria, and 
in so doing make a large contribution to 
the peace of the world by converting the 
provinces of Manchuria into an immense 
commercial neutral zone, 


SHAW IN FAVOR OF CENTRAL 
BANK. 


ESLIE M. SHAW sees the central bank 
looming large and, perhaps, ominously 
on the financial horizon. As a guest 

of the Business Science Club of Philadel- 
phia recently, he said that: 

“The function of a central bank would 
be to act as a reservoir for the paper of the 
other banks. In this case the central bank 
could control and corner anything in the 
ountry; it could fix the price of any and 
everything. Do you want to put that awe- 
inspiring power in the hands of any group 
f individuals? I do not think so. Should 
ne group control the bank, whether you 
would get money or not would depend very 
much on the security you had to offer them. 
Your security might be all right, but they 
night have other coal mines and railroads 
n view which would be more to the im- 
mediate point than yours. Yours would 
ollow. 

The United States Steel Corporation or 
‘he Standard Oil Company would afford to 
ay the national debt for the charter of 
such a bank. It would be a tenfold paying 
nvestment for them. Even at that it would 
ay them to spend $100,000,000 besides to 
et the bill through Congress. 

I have no plan of my own, for all plans 
‘ave been pre-empted long ago and over 
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and over again. This country is absolutely 
unique. Our currency system stands con- 
demned in every country in the world. But 
still we have prospered—not because of it, 
but in spite of it. 

We must engraft and not uproot. We 
must engraft the element of elasticity on 
what we now have. The best plan for a 
central bank, to my way of thinking, is to 
have the Treasury of the United States as 
the central bank and the present national 
banks as branches. ‘ 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
FAVORS A CENTRAL BANK. 


HE following resolutions, embodying 

the attitude of the New York Produce 

Exchange toward the establishment of 
a central bank, were submitted to the Na- 
tional Board of Trade convention which 
convened in Washington, January 25: 

Whereas, The thorough and painstaking 
investigation made by the National Mone- 
tary Commission of the financial system of 
the principal countries of Europe, the re- 
sults of which have been made public, has 
clearly demonstrated the superiority of a 
central bank system in providing a stable 
currency always responsive to the require- 
ments of legitimate business; therefore, 
Resolved. That while recognizing the 

widely different conditions existing in this 
country the National Board of Trade is 
still of the opinion that the needs of the 
country would be most satisfactorily pro- 
vided for by the adoption of a central bank 
system so far as such a system is possible 
under our complicated financial conditions, 
to which our present financial system should 
be made to gradually conform. Such a 
system should be so established as to be 
free from improper political control and of 
unfair predominance of influence of one 
section over another, 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ 1910 CON- 
VENTION. 


T the last convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held at Chica- 
go, invitations were presented from 

various cities to entertain the next annual 
convention, and the invitation of the Los 
Angeles bankers was accepted. The last 
convention held on the Pacific coast was at 
San Francisco in 1903; a convention never 
having been held at Los Angeles. 

Certain details in connection with the 
event were referred to the executive officers 
with power to act, and the Hotel Alexan- 
dria has been selected as headquarters. 
The dates for the convention have not yet 
been decided upon, but it seems quite prob- 
able that some time during the month of 
October will be the time selected. This de- 
cision will be reached by the executive of- 
ficers in consultation with the bankers of 
Les Angeles. 





CONSOLIDATED CASUALTY COMPANY. 


HE Consolidated Casualty Company 
of Chicago, which was organized about 
fourteen months ago, recently pur- 

chased property at 1928 Calumet avenue, 
Chicago, which it will use as general offices 
for the company. The property has a front- 
age on Calumet avenue of 45 feet and is 
200 feet deep. Workmen are now busy re- 


Wade and C. H. Burras are vice-president; 
and A, S. Mitchell is secretary and trea: 
urer. 

Mr. Armstrong, the president, is a new: 
paper man of a wide experience. He serve: 


at one time as first assistant secretary ; 
the Treasury under Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 
resigning that office to become president 


HON. ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG 
President Consolidated Casualty Company of Chicago. 


modeling the large brick and stone building 
standing there. 

Last November, the company absorbed 
the National Casualty Insurance Company 
of Louisville, Ky., thereby adding to its 
already large and rapidly increasing busi- 
ness in the State of Kentucky and _ the 
South. C. C. MeChord, who was president 
of the National Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, was then made vice-president of the 
Consolidated, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville. 

tobert B. Armstrong is president of the 
Consolidated Casualty Company; M. J. 
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the Casualty Company of New York. 
After two years spent abroad in quest 0! 
good health, Mr. Armstrong returned t 
this country and accepted the presidenc) 
of the Philadelphia Casualty Company ot 
Philadelphia. In September, 1908, he r 
signed in order to assist in the organization 
of the Consolidated Casualty Company 0! 
Chicago, later to become its president. 
To-day the company has over two millio: 
dollars business in force, a rapidly in- 
creasing agency force in five states, over 
one thousand stockholders in twenty-si 
states, and several thousand policy holder 





rf the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
' ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
1 wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
gundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Old Acqueduct—Queretaro. 


A MEXICAN TRAVELOGUE.* 


PART II. 
By R. S. Cauvin. 


E left Mexico, the “City of a Thou- 
sand Delights,” at the Buenavista 
Station, as we had purchased our 

tickets so as to leave the Republic via the 
Eagle Pass gateway. 

We had planned to make the little side 
trip to Guanajuato and at 7.45 the next 
morning we were in that charming town. 
Guanajuato is the Orient incarnate, and 
as one writer expressed it: “If camels and 
turbanned riders should come into the pic- 
ture it would not seem over strange.” The 
narrow, crooked streets, with their over- 
hanging balconies; the flat roofs which 
serve for verandahs, meeting places and 
siestas; the century-old look of the houses, 
al. seemed to transport us to an age far 


This interesting article 
in America department 
NKERS MAGAZINE. 
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began in the 
of the January 


distant from the present. In Guanajuato 
you never walk on the level, but go up and 
down, zigzagging from side to side in a 
most amazing and delightful way. Our 
hotel we entered by one short flight of 
steps on one side, and it took three flights 
of steps to reach the street on the other. 
The Juarez theatre in Guanajuato is one 
of the most artistic and beautiful in the 
world. Guanajuato also has the distinction, 
I believe, of possessing the only catacombs 
in the new world modeled on those of the 
old world. 

Historically, Guanajuato also has _ its 
place, as Hidalgo, the father of Mexican 
independence, was a native of that city, 
and a splendid bronze statue of him stands 
in the little park at La Presa. After Hidal- 
go was put to death in Chihuahua his head 
was brought to Guanajuato and exhibited 
on a spike as a warning to all other revo- 
lutionists. 
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The water-carriers of Guanajuato have 
long been a favorite subject for the artist 
and photographer, and certainly no more 
picturesque subject could be found. 

High up on the mountain above Guana- 
juato is the church of Valenciano. In 
order to give prestige to his place of wor- 
ship, the Count of Valenciano sent to Spain 
for rare and costly wines with which to mix 
the mortar. It is said the excavations were 
carried out in silk bags which had previous- 
ly been blessed and consecrated for that 
special purpose. 

We found all Mexico charming, delightful, 
strange and interesting; but if the palm 
could be given to any one city, I believe it 
would go to Guanajuato. 


yt 


“ fe & 


On the Viga Canal, Mexico City, 


At Aguascalientes, our next stop, the 
ladies came into their own. For this is the 
city of drawn-work and embroidery. As 
soon as our sleeper had pulled into the 
depot it was met and surrounded by an 
animated group of men, women and child- 
ren, each with an armful of silk and linen 
drawn-work, embroidered shirt-waists, ta- 
ble-covers, doilies, etc. Some of the work, 
so the ladies assured us, was “really beau- 
tiful” and the prices “awfully cheap.” We 
found, however, that by steadily refusing 
to buy at the prices quoted, the objects 
decreased in value. 

Aguascalientes, which means “hot waters,” 
takes its name from the springs about a 
mile from the station. 

We found the buildings in Aguascalientes 
very fine, and thoroughly enjoyed the walks 
and drives to the various points of interest 
in this quaint little town. The plaza in 
Aguascalientes is one of the prettiest in Mex- 
ico, and, of course, it has its band stand 
and bands, which seem to be a necessary 
part of life in the Republic of Mexico. 
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At Zacatecas we did not stop, but thor 
oughly enjoyed the view from the rear end 
of the train as it made a half circle around 
and above the city. Here again the flat 
roofed houses, whicn in the distance looke: 
like children’s blocks, called vividly to min 
the pictures of Egypt and the Holy Land 

At Torreén one part of our trai: 
branched to the northeast, headed for th 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz-Eagle Pass gateway) 
while the other part continued north ar 
west to El Paso. 

Some or Mexico’s Procressive Cities. 

As we were leaving via Eagle Pass \ 
did not have an opportunity to pass throug 


The Church and Stairway at Guadalupe. 


Chilhuahua, which usually means to the tour- 
ist the home of sma dogs; but as I have 
since visited that city, I can assure you that 
it merits the translation of its name, which 
means: “A place where things are made.” 
The city is the capital of the State of Chi- 
hauhua, the largest State in the Mexican 
Republic, and is fortunate in having as its 
Governor so progressive a man as Don 
Enrique C. Creel, who for a number of 
years was Ambassador to the United States 
from Mexico. 

The city has a population of about 40,000, 
with prominent colonies of Spanish, Ger 
man and American people. It is pro 
gressive, up to date and clean, with a good 
electric street railway and lighting system 
The new Paseo is being lined with man) 
handsome residences, an evidence of thi 
wealth to be found in the city. Most o 
this wealth comes from the various mine 
in the State of Chihuahua, as some of them 
are numbered among the richest in th 
world. 

The city was bombarded by the Frenc! 
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Country Residence of General Luis Terrazas, near Chihuahua. 
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Making Drawnwork in Aquasacalientes. 
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in the year 1866 and a broken bell is shown 
in one of the cathedral towers as having 
been pierced by a French cannon ball. 
Being the centre of such a rich mining dis- 


A WIDE Street in Guanajuato. 


trict, the mineral exhibit opened at Chihua- 
hua by the Chamber of Commerce stands as 
a splendid feature of Chihuahau’s industrial 
activity. In one of the plazas of Chihuahua 
siands a tall column surmounted with a 
statue of Hidalgo, marking the place where 
the great patriot was executed in the year 
1811. 

Torreén, where our train divided itself, 
is a city of the new Mexico, showing clearly 
the commercial progress of the Republic. 
It is an important railroad centre and the 
home of a number of large industries, and 
having a population of about 20,000 people. 
From Torreén a branch of the Mexican In- 
ternational Railroad runs west to Durango, 
the Tron City of Mexico, so called from its 
mountain of iron, the ore of which averages 
seventy-five to ninety per cent. pure metal. 
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In fact, it is estimated that within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Durango there 
is iron enough to supply the world for some 
300 vears. 

We had made a list of all our purchases, 
keeping a receipt for each article, and had 
no trouble in passing the customs-house in 
spection. All residents of the United States 
are allowed to bring into the country fre 
of duty one hundred dollars’ worth of goods 
providing that it is for their own persona 
use and is not intended for sale. In addi 
tion to this, fifty cigars or three hundre: 
cigarettes may be brought in free of all du 
ties. However, this must all be declared a 
tine customs house. 

It would be hard to say what impresse:' 
us most on our trip through Mexico. I be 
lieve, however, that it was our own previou 
ignorance concerning the country, a state 0 
mind that we held in general with most ec 
the people of the United States. 

Mexico City, which we expected to fin 
hot and sultry from its location in th 


A Street in Zacatecas. 


tropical zone, we found cool and refreshinz, 


due to its elevation and the surroundin:: 
mountains that are covered with snow t! 
year round. The streets were clean, th- 
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The Wax Gatherers—Colima. 


air untainted with smoke and soot, the parks 
nd driveways far surpass any that we have 

the United States, tae people were a con- 
stant delight. and the flowers glorious. It 
is a city far better lighted and policed than 
our own Jarge cities. But the chief pleas- 
ure derived from our trip was the complete 


change from the ordinary routine of life 
that surrounds one no matter in what part 
of his own country he may travel, and one 
and all, we left Mexico with the feeling that 
we would come again soon to know more 
intimately the land with which we had just 
become acquainted. 
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INVESTMENTS IN NICARAGUA. 


MERICANS have always been domi- 
nant in the commerce of Nicaragua 
and have generally exported from it 

and imported to it not only more in value 
than the business done with any other Cen- 
tral American republic, but far more than 
all European countries combined. Nicara- 
gua has been almost solely dependent on the 
United States as a purchaser of its prod- 
ucts, and quite as dependent on it for its 
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supplies. Americans have at times obtaine: 
large concessions from Nicaragua to har 
vest its lumber, grow its coffee, mine its sil 
ver and gold and cultivate its fruits. 

In operating the tracts of land unde: 
concession large investments have been mack 
in railways, steamships and river craft, min 
ing and agricultural machinery, telephon 
and telegraph lines and wireless equipment. 
Unfortunately, no record has been made oi 
the extent of these investments in dollars 
and cents, and no statistics of them ar 
available. It is known, however, that many 
millions have been put into the equipment 
of American enterprises in Nicaragua, and 
that with a trustworthy government estab- 
lished many more millions woulda go there. 
The times are ripe for connecting the scat 
tered railway lines which Americans have 
built with those constructed by the gov- 
ernment, and erecting a continuous line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a long 
standing need of all Central America. This 
can readily be done. 

American trade statistics prepared by the 
International Bureau of American Repub 
lies, and published last June, show that this 
country imported from Nicaragua for the 
current year dutiable products valued at 
$2,492,485, and sold there $1,914,961 worth 
of supplies. Bananas formed an_ export 
value of $531,133; gold, $389,357; rubber, 
$89,275; gold amalgam, $65,391; cocoanuts, 
$4,589, etc. The total annual trade of the 
United States with Nicaragua, dutiable and 
free, may be said to vary from $5,000,000 
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to $7,000,000, according to the amount of 
that country’s total production, or about 
nine-tenths of all its exports and imports. 

Nicaragua’s mahogany industry is at a 
low ebb at present, owing to Zelaya’s arbi- 
trary cancellation of American concessions 
to cut and export the trees. One of these 
concessions covered the entire Atlantic 
coastal half of the country, and President 
Zelaya was forced to settle with the New 
York holders of it for $600,000. On Sep- 
tember 18 he paid $50,000 as the first in- 
stallment on the settlement. Whatever 
yovernment succeeds him will be obliged to 
ay the balance, as the agreement was filed 
t Washington and accepted by the State 
Department. Nicaragua, however, by can- 
elling the mahogany concession came into 
vossession of an extensive railway system 
yuilt by New Yorkers to handle logs and 
upplies and run both by log engine and 
iule power. All that is necessary to make 
t valuable to the country is to equip it with 
rolling stock. At present natives are run- 
ling out mahogany logs for shipment here. 
The banana trade is handled by steam- 
hips owned by New Yorkers, which land the 
‘ruit at New York or New Orleans, accord- 
ng as its destination is east or west. The 
largest American concession covers 15,000 
icres, productive of 100,000 plants. From 
Bluefields alone 1,298,000 bunches of banan- 
as were shipped to this country in the year 
ended June last. Enormous coffee planta- 
tions owned by Americans shipped to the 
United States 16,800,000 pounds of bearis 
in the same period. Refined sugar sent 
here amounted to 4,000 tons. 

Americans operate over 100,000 acres of 
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mining concessions, mostly along the east 
coast, well equipped with railways, tele- 
graph lines and river boats. The United 
States Government practically controls the 
wireless telegraphy of the country, having 
a large plant on Swan Island, supplemented 
by stations run by a fruit company.—The 
New York Tribune. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS OF 
PARAGUAY. 


ARAGUAYAN banks located in the 
capital are the Banco Mercantil, Ban- 
co de la Reptibiica and Banco Agrico- 

la or Agricultural Bank. 

The Banco Mercantil, organized in 1891 
with a capital of P300,000f, had a paid-up 
capital in 1907, the latest year for which a 
record is available, of P20,000,000 ($1,600,- 
000). In the same year cash was represented 
by $77,106,542; accounts current, by $53,- 
044,161: discounts, by $4,285,232; sight de- 
posits, $1,189,910; term deposits, $784,387 ; 
savings accounts, $182,000; and _ reserve, 
$416,000. This organization has been a 
profitable and successful enterprise, accord- 
ing to United States Consu. Norton, since 
its inception, and much of the stock is held 
in Europe. 

When, in 1907, the bank decided to aug- 
ment its capital, the additional stock issued, 
amounting to P10,000,000 ($800,000), was 
sold immediately at twenty per cent. above 
par. The dividends paid during the sev- 
enteen years of its existence have ranged 
from twenty to twenty-three per cent. 


R, L. BONNET, 
President and Manager 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A. 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier | 


In December, 1908, the new bank building 
was occupied. It is a very handsome struc 
ture of artistic design and decoration. 

The Banco de la Republica was formally 
opened for business on June 30, 1907, tak- 
ing over the accounts and business of the 
Banco Paraguayo, which had been founded 
in Asuncion in 1905. Its authorized capital 
is $20,000,000, of which $6,000,000 has been 
paid in. The bulk of the stock is owned 
by the Banco Frances y Rio de la Plata, of 
Buenos Aires, and the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment is a subscriber for $2,000,000 in shares. 
The stock held by the Government is not 
transferable without the approval of th 
geueral stockholders, who are largely indi- 
vidual capitalists. 

Among other important national privi- 
leges granted to the bank are the right of 
issuing paper, nickel and silver money to an 
amount equal to one dollar gola per each 
inhabitant; the preferential right to be the 
finanical agents of the Government; the ex- 
clusive privilege of effecting treasury op- 
erations; the exclusive right of receiving 
Government funds on deposit (which bear, 
however, the same rate of interest paid on 
private deposits); preferential privileges in 
case of the bankruptcy of a debtor; and 
exemption from all forms of taxation, 
whether national or municipal. 

The intervention of the State, while lim- 
ited to its rights only as a stockholder, is 
strengthened by the Government having an 
inspector, who is charged with the examina- 
tion of the operations of the bank. 

The Agricultural Bank is a purely gov 
ernmental establishment founded for the 
purpose of protecting and aiding agricul- 


ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
Cashier. 


Torreon, Coa huila 
Mexico. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—_New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. | 
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tural enterprises. The capital is P14,531,- 
283 ($854,778). Monetary advances are 
made to planters, and products of the farm 
are purchased at a fixed and equitable price, 
thus insuring a ready market and immediate 
cash to producers. Several millions of dol- 
ars have been loaned to small farmers 
hrought the Republic on liberal terms 
nd at a low rate of interest. Furthermore, 
he bank has a corps of instructors stationed 
n different sections, both to assist the farm- 
rs regarding the preparation of soils and 
he cultivation of crops and also to dis- 
ribute seeds. Special attention is devoted 
0 tobacco production and efforts are being 
sade to improve the quality of the native 
al 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—That Ontario manufacturers are send- 
ng goods to Vancouver over a Mexican rail- 
vay in preference to the Canadian trans- 
ontinental routes, is shown by the sailing 
f the Bornu from Montreal with 1,200 tons 
f general merchandise on boara for Puer- 
0, Mexico. From that point it will be sent 
cross country to Salina Cruz, the Pacific 
sort, and up the coast to Vancouver and 
British Columbia ports. Shippers declare 
they find it cheaper to send certain prod- 
ucts by this roundabout way than over the 
comparatively short distance across the con- 
tinent. The majority of cargoes come from 
central Ontario. 


The new bank of the Compania Ban- 
caria de Paris, of Mexico, with a capital of 
10,000,000 pesos ($5,000,000), was opened 
for business at Mexico City on January 4. 
The new company is fitting up elegant 
quarters on Calle del Angel, in the neigh- 
horhood of the retail dry goods district, 
where are located some of the big French 
department stores of Mexico. It will make 
a special bid for European, and especially 
French, patronage. Its particular object 
is to increase the trade and business rela- 
tions between Mexico and France. The of- 
icers of the bank are: Humberto Andrag- 
nez, manager; Emilio Bersinger and Pablo 
Ritter, assistant managers. 


—Henry Lane Wilson, now filling the of- 
fice of United States ambassador to Bel- 
cium, has been chosen by President Taft to 
’e ambassador to Mexico. Mr. Wilson has 
lso served his country as minister to Chile 
nd is well liked in diplomatic circles. 


On December 31 the Vera Cruz Bank- 
ng Company of Vera Cruz reported $1,- 
8,846 of immediately available resources, 
surplus (earned) of $50,000, and deposits 
f $583,207. Net profits for the year were 
“79,364, 


New Porter's 


Hotel 


LOCATED IN THE CENTRE 
OF EVERYTHING, WHETHER 


YOUR Mapr0s BE ONE OF 
BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 


The Leading American 
Hotel of Mexico City 


This newest, most modern, strict- 
ly fire-proof, up-to-date Hotel is 
owned and conducted by genial 
Americans who make you feel at 
home at once, which means so much 
in a foreign land. 

Electric elevator, electric heat, hot 
and cold water, private baths, a tele- 
phone in every room and every con- 
venience equal to the best modern 
American and European Hotels. 


DIRECT YOUR MAIL TO 


New Porter’s Hotel 


Mexico City, Mexico 





BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Banco de Sonora Branch at Chihuahua, Mexico, as illuminated during the visit of President 
Porfirio Diaz to Chihuahua, October 13-14, 1909. 


When this dam is completed, Mexico City will have one of the finest systems of water 
supply in the world. 
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—-According to its statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, the Banco de Querétaro of 
Querétaro, Mexico, had in the main office 
and branch in gold, $421,740; silver, $266,- 
778; fractional coin, $31,123; notes of other 
banks, $29,825; loans immediately realizable, 
$493,505. 

The capital of the bank is $1,000,000; re- 
erve fund, $47,374.46; deposits at sight, 
$63,317.98; time deposits, $825,362.38; notes 
n circulation, $1,062,835. The total of the 
valance-sheet on the date named was $3,- 
104,202.55. 

The Bank of Querétaro has a branch at 
rapuato, in the State of Guanajuato, Mexi- 
o, and agencies at Colén, Amealco, Huimil- 
van, San Juan del Rio, Toliman, Tequis- 
uiapan, in the State of Querétaro, and at 
san José, Iturbide, San Miguel Allende, 
Jolores Hidalgo and Apaseo, in the State 
{ Guanajuato. 

Its correspondents in Mexico City are the 
sanco Central Mexicano and the Banco 
nternational é Hipotecario; in New York, 
Brown Bros. & Co.; in London, Sam- 
iel Montagu & Co.;- in Paris, Société 
itnérale; in Hamburg, Gust. Struck & Co. 
Sucs., and in Madrid the Crédit Lyonnais. 

The manager of the Bank of Querétaro 
is C. Kofahl, and the cashier, J. M. Rubio. 


-On October 12, 1909, the Government 
of Mexico authorized the National Railway 
Companies to build a railroad from the 
capital of the State of Durango to Llano 
Grande, in said State. The entire line is to 
he completed within a period of three and 
one-half years. 


—-The Banco Minero of Chihuahua, Mexi- 
co, reports a capital stock of $5,000,000, a 
surplus fund of $1,413,077, undivided profits 
of 375,000, deposits of $10,251,692, and 
total resources of $20,671,072. From Octo- 
ber 31, 1909, to November 30, 1909, there 
was a gain of over a million dollars in de- 
posits. 


—For November 30 the Banco de la La- 
guma, Torreon, Coahuila, reports a capital 
of $6,000,000, a reserve fund of $23,896, 
total resources of $9,498,843. 


——Within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
Tampico there exist the most abundant and 
valuable petroleum and asphalt deposits yet 
discovered in Mexico, and great interest and 
ictivity is being manifested in their exploi- 
tation. 

Most of the capital employed in the de- 
velopment of the different branches of the 
ndustry in this section of Mexico is Ameri- 
‘an, and the company most heavily inter- 
sted, and in fact the pioneer in this field, 
s the Mexican Petroleum Company, an 
\merican concern, with headquarters at El 
‘bano. This company owns in fee simple 
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about 250,000 acres of land, which it has 
been developing at different localities for 
the past five years. The work has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that the company 
now has over thirty producing wells, a large 
number of storage tanks, all of its depart- 
ments specially equipped with modern fa- 
cilities for handling the output, and it is 
now building a pipe line 100 kilometers 
(sixty-two miles) to run from its new fields 
in the State of Vera Cruz to Tampico. The 
handling of most of its output does not re- 
quire a pipe line, as the wells are conven- 
iently located to rail or water transporta- 
tion. The output is consumed by the 
Waters-Pierce refinery of Tampico, and by 
the National Railroad of Mexico, from fifty 
to fifty-five cents gold being paid for the 
crude product. Other prominent Ameri- 
can operators in this section are the Harri- 
man interests, the Mexican Fuel Oil Com- 
pany, the Mexican Fuel Company, C. H. 
Rathbone, and the McKay interests, a col- 
lateral branch of the Rio Bravo Oil Com- 
pany. S. Pearson & Sons (English) are 
also operating near ‘suxpam and building a 
six-inch pipe line to run from their fields 
to Tuxpam. The well belonging to the lat- 
ter and the Pennsylvania Oil Company, 
which was brought in on July 4, 1909, at 
Dos Bocas, about half way between Tampi- 
co and Tuxpam, and which later was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, has been pro- 
nounced by several experts to have been the 
greatest well that has ever been known in 
the history of the oil industry of the world, 
its output having been estimated from 300,- 
000 to 500,000 barrels daily. 

The wells in the vicinity of Tampico range 
in depth from 800 to 2,500 feet and vary in 
production from 100 to 2,000 barrels daily. 
The oil is heavy and viscous and is mostly 
used in its crude state as a fuel. Under 
distillation about thirty per cent. fraction- 
ates into a good grade of naphthas and il- 
luminants. The heavy or malthitie product 
is converted into asphaltum by the removal 
of a ten per cent. distillate. These as- 
phaltums, for which there is a good de- 


mand, delivered in Mexico City, sell for 
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$40 gold per ton. Their exportation is al 
increasing through this port, most of whi 
goes to Germany. 

Land located within this oil belt is st 
being sought and acquired with a view 
exploitation. The interest in this indust 
continues, and is augmented, in fact, by t! 
successful development work already a 
complished, and by the excellent rive 
rail and maritime transportation faciliti: 
which the port of Tampico affords. 


—The semi-annual statement of the Me 
cantile Banking Company of Mexico Cit 
reads as follows: Loans and discounts, $1 
494,860; real estate, $18,665; stocks and 
bonds, $276,942; furniture and fixtures, 
$17,531; bank building lease and improv 
ments, $70,424; cash and deposits with cit 
banks, $1,724,928; with banks in the R: 
public, $423,124; with foreign correspon: 
ents, $203,655. The capital is $500,000; 
surplus, $100,000; undivided profits, $62, 
290; and deposits, $3,593,141. The total 
resources are $4,230,432. The bank is « 
member of the Mexico City Clearing House, 
the American Bankers’ Association, and th« 
Texas Bankers’ Association. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—John Barrett, director of the Interna 
tional Bureau of American Republics, in 
recognition of his efforts to develop close, 
relations of commerce and friendship among 
the American Republics, has been decorated 
by the Government of Venezuela, throug! 
Minister Rojas, with the order of the Bust 
of Bolivar, second class. This order is th. 
only one given by an American Republi: 
Its first class is conferred exclusively 0: 
chiefs of States. 


Speyer & Co. of New York have neg 
tiated the sale of £1,500,000 first mortgag 
five per cent. bonds of the Bolivia Railwa 
Company to the Banque de Paris et 
Pays Bas, Paris, and the Société Suisse « 
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Banque et de Depots, Lausanne, a branch 
of the Société Générale, Paris. 


— That the Banco Espaiiol del Rio de la 
Plata, one o: the big banks in the Argen- 
tine Republic, is making rapid progress can 
be gathered from the fact that during the 
nonth of November it opened branches in 
[res Arroyos, Concordia, Coronel Suarez, 
san Pedro and América, and in December 
yranches in Guamini, Carhue, Rio Janeiro, 
Mar del Plata and Salliqueld. 


—-Arthur Davie, accountant of the Mon- 

evideo branch of the London and River 
*late Bank, has been appointed sub-man- 
ger of the Buenos Aires branch. C. H. 
*uller has been appointed accountant at 
Montevideo. 


-—-A bill has been introduced into the 
‘ongress of Ecuador providing for the rais- 
ng of a loan of £250,000 and the establish- 
nent of new banks in different parts of the 
‘ountry, for the purpose of developing the 
ericultural, commercial and industrial re- 
ources of the Republic. 

Another bill has been introduced provid- 
ing for the raising of a loan by the sale of 
n issue of £2,000,000 interest-bearing 
bonds, the proceeds to be applied to the 
payment of that part of the internal debt 
which is secured by the fiscal revenues and 
o the payment of the floating debt, the 
surplus to be spent in the public works of 
the country. 


It has been proposed by Sefor Don 
Rufino Varela, ex-Minister of Finance of 
the Argentine Republic, that one of the 
features of the approaching celebration of 
the national centennial should be an altera- 
tion in the existing monetary system of the 
country. The change is designed to avoid 
the necessity of. keeping dual accounts in 
gold and paper dollars by creating a new 
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monetary unit as the medium of exchange, 
which would do away with the troublesome 
calculations rendered necessary by the pres- 
ent exchange value of the paper dollar— 
forty-four hundredth parts of the gold dol- 
lar. 


—By a decree of September 22, 1909, the 
Government of Honduras appointed Juan 
E. Paredes and Paulino YValladares its 
financial agents to represent the government 
in negotiations with the banking house of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. relating to the 
payment of the foreign debt of the Repub- 
lic, the strengthening of the national credit, 
and the censtruction of the proposed inter- 
oceanic railway. 


—A law enacted by the Colombian Con- 
gress provides for a reduction of the con- 
sular tariff to three per cent. of the value 
of merchandise of every class. The former 
tariff divided commercial invoices into four 
classes, as follows: 

Class 1—Invoices of certain articles whose 
importation was declared by the Minister of 
Finance to be of public benefit, the cost of 
certification being $9. 

Class 2--Invoices of value not exceeding 
$200; cost of certification, $18. 

Class 3—Invoices of value exceeding $200, 
but not exceeding $500; cost of certification, 
$24. 

Class 4—Invoices of value exceeding $500; 
price of certification, $30 for each $1,000 in 
value and fractional part thereof. 


-The South American Fruit aid Steam- 
ship Company, organized at Baltimore, Md., 
with Martin H. K. Paulsen, president, un- 
der a capital of $300,000, will establish a 
line of passenger, mail and fruit steam- 
ships between Norfolk, Jamaica and Cuba. 
Four steamships have been chartered, in- 
cluding the Senator, Fagertun and Thora, 
all of which fly the Norwegian flag. 
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Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, ee nie, s. A. 
MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


—-Experimental efforts directed toward 
cattle raising in Nicaragua have demon- 
strated the fact that prime beef cattle can 
be grown upon land in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley at a cost of $5 per head. Delivery can 
be made to a local packing house at a net 
cost of one-half cent a pound, as against 
six to eight cents of cost to the Chicago 
packer. Inasmuch as freight rates from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to Europe do 
not exceed those from New York, the in- 
ference may be drawn that opportunities 
for a profitable development of the indus- 
try are not wanting. The country contains 
vast areas of suitable grazing land. 


—A weekly steamship service between the 
Pirzus, Greece, Boston and Buenos Aires, 
by way of Alexandria, Egypt, was inaugur- 
ated on October 16, 1909, by the sailing on 
that day o7 the first vessel from the Pirzeus. 
It is expected that the new line will not 
only do much to increase the growing trade, 
but also the large third-class traffic between 
the Levant and the Argentine Republic. 

A fifteén-vear contract was signed on Oc- 
tober 13 by the Austrian Government and 
the Austro-American Steamship Company, 
according to the terms of which this com- 
pany will inaugurate, on January 1, 1910, a 
rapid service between Trieste and Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. 


—One of the last acts of the regular ses- 
sion of the Peruvian Congress was to guar- 
antee an interest of six per cent. on the 
capital to be invested in the construction of 
the Chimbote to Recuay Railway, referring 
only to the section to be built between kilo- 
meter 105 and Recuay. This guaranty is 
limited to the sum of £35,000 ($170,327) 
per year. 


—Petroleum wells which have been sunk 
in the Argentine Republic throughout Men- 
doza, Neuquen, Jujuy, Salta and Chubut, 
have yielded a product which compares fa- 
vorably with that of the wells of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 
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2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


—-Minister H. W. Furniss, at Port ai 
Prince, sends information that on Octobe: 
5, 1909, articles of incorporation were ap 
proved and license to do business in Hait 
was granted to a banking concern styled 
“Banque Haitenne,” to operate under thx 
Haitian laws. 


-—The Banco de Guatemala of Guatemala, 
Central America, was established June 15. 
1895, with an authorized capital of $10,000,- 
000, of which $2,500,000 is paid up. It has 
also $2,171,766.10 reserve fund and $500,000 
special reserve. On June 30 last the state- 
ment showed: Cash, $2,803,451.40; deposits 
at sight, $4,545,703.19; other deposits, $219,- 
738.19; notes in circulation, $19,236,740. 

Profits for the last year were $860,902.42, 
from which $500,000 was paid in dividends 
and $281,560.42 added to the reserve fund. 
Carlos Gallusser is the manager and _ the 
other directors are: Louis G. Schlesinger, 
Adolfo Stahl and D. B. Hodgson. 

¥ollowing are the principal foreign cor- 
respondents of the Bank of Guatemala: 
New York, G. Amsinck & Co.; San Francis- 
co, the London Paris National Bank of San 
Francisco, the Anglo Californian Bank 
Lid.; New Orleans, Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank; Mexico, Banco Nacional de 
Mexico; Hamburgo, Hamburger Filiale der 
Deutschen Bank, L. Behrens & Séhne, Carlo 
Z. Thomsen; Bremen, Carl F. Plump & Co.; 
Madrid, Garcia Calamarte & Cia; Paris, de 
Neuflize & Cie; Londres, Deutsche Bank 
(Berlin) London Agency, A. Ruffer & 
Sons; Rome, Banca d'Italia. 


—The Necaxa dam in Mexico, when fin- 
ished, will be the largest dam on the North 
American Continent. It will be 165 feet 
high and will contain 2,000,000 cubic yards 
of material. 


—The director of the Mexican federa 
agricultural station at Oaxaca has issued 
a full report describing the work now i: 
progress. There are now being constructe: 
offices, laboratories, museum, observatory. 
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lining halls and dormitories, as well as 
esidences for the faculty and employes. 
several hundred acres will be used for 
gricultural experiments, which will be 
atched by the students. The electrical 
ugar mill has been put in shape. French 
lows have been put in service and are giv- 
ig the best of results. An English dairy 
utfit of the latest type has been ordered, 
nd incubators and brooders are now in 
‘ansit. Great attention will be paid to 
iwar cane and alfalfa; also to the culti- 
tion of silk worms. 


EGYPTIAN MONEY. 


7 N transmitting the following information, 
a Consul-General Lewis M. Iddings, of 

Cairo, writes that from the commer- 
ial correspondence with his office concern- 
ig the reduction of Egyptian money to 
\merican equivalents, the monetary stand- 
ird of Egypt does not seem to be under- 
tood in the United States: 


The legal standard is the Egyptian pound, 
containing 7.4875 grams of pure gold.. The 
gold pars of exchange with Great Pritain 
and the United States, therefore, work out 
nomina!ly as follows: £1 equals 98.45 pias- 
tariff; $1 equals 20.23 piasters tariff. 
One Egyptian pound (£) equals 100 piasters 
tariff, which equal $4.943. 

The currency of Egypt consists almost ex- 
‘lusively of British sovereigns, which are 
legal tender at the fixed rate of 97.5 piasters. 
The real monetary standard of the country 
is therefore the British sovereign, a:vided 
Into 97.5 piasters, and the real gold pars of 
exchange with Great Britain and the United 
States are: £1 equals 97.5 piasters and 
$1 equals 20.03 piasters. The following table 
is therefore worked out: One piaster= 
1.9925 cents, practically 5 cents; 5 piasters= 
24.9625 cents, practically 25 cents; 10 piasters 

19.9225 cents, practically 50’ cents; 20 pias- 
ters=99.85 cents; practically $1; 100 piasters, 
or £1 Egyptian—$4.9925, practically $5. 

The difference between £1 Egyptian and $5 
in AmeriGéin’ money is only .0075 of $1, of 7% 
mills. To reduce a sum in Egyptian pounds 
to dollars, it seems fair, therefore, to multi- 
ply by 5, the difference on £1,000 Egyptian 
being only $7.50 and on £100,000 Egyptian 
only $750. To call £100,000 Egyptian $500,000 
s inexact to the extent of $750. 

The difference between the real and nomi- 
nal pars of exchange, amounting to nearly 1 
per cent., is due to the fact that the legal- 
tender value given to the British sovereign 
in Egypt is less to that extent than its gold 
equivalent in this nominal Egyptian cur- 
rency. No issue of Egyptian gold coin took 
place in 1908, nor for a long time previously. 
There were minted, however, in 1908, for 
private persons, who wished to use them as 
ornaments, 117 pieces of £5 Egyptian; 5,000 
pieces of 10 piasters tariff; and 7,750 pieces 
of 5 piasters tariff each. No silver coins 
were minted. 

There is really no exchange business be- 
tween the United States and Egypt. Trans- 
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actions are generally through London and 
Paris. The sale in Cairo of drafts upon the 
Treasury of the United States Government 
at 15 days’ sight involves a considerable loss. 
The banks as a rule give 19.5 piasters tariff 
to the dollar, so that on $100 the United 
States Government piasters, or 
$2.645. Drafts on France or England some- 
times sell at a premium; on the United 
States always at a less. 


loses 53 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 
B. GALARNEAULT, Superintendent 
of Banks, Minnesota, received a com- 

In 1886, at the age of twenty-three, he was 
elected County Supt. of Schools of Benton 


BANKS IN MINNESOTA. 
J. 

mon and Normal school education. 
County and in 1888 was elected County 


Auditor, which office he held for six years. 
In 1895 Mr. Galarneault accepted a posi- 
tion as bookkeeper with the Aitken County 


J. B. GALARNEAULT 
Superintendent of Banks in Minnesota. 


State Bank and the following year he was 
made assistant cashier, and in 1897 was 
given the cashiership, which position he 
held until the fall of 1909, when he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Banks by the 
late Governor Johnson. 

The Department of Banking is a new of- 
fice in the State of Minnesota and was 
created by the last Legislature. Prior to 
that time, the state banks and other finan- 
cial corporations were under the super- 
vision of the Public Examiner. 
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ie department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bankin 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appe: 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possib! 
It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be 
correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 


Group and individual 


photographs of officers and members, 


photographs of chapt: 


rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and pra: 


tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Mani 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for th 


A CENTRAL BANK. 


Address Delivered by R. P. Kavanagh of the New York State Banking Depart 
ment Before New York Chapter, Amerlcan Institute of Banking, 
January 13, 1910. 


following month’s issue. 


O* of the first matters that Alexander 
IIamilton took up when he became 
Secretary of the Treasury, was the 
establishment of a national bank. He re- 
garded this as the most essential method of 
the settlement of the condition of the finan- 
cial affairs of the government at that time. 
Jefferson and his friends in the House of 
Representatives opposed the measure, tak- 
ing the stand that the establishment of a 
national bank by the government was un- 
constitutional. Hamilton, however, main- 
tained that the government had a right to 
organize such a bank under the Constitu- 
tion. and after much discussion of the meas- 
ure in Congress, a bill incorporating the 
First Bank of the United States was passed 
and signed by Washington, February 25, 
1791. 

The capital of the bank was $10,000,000, 
$2,000,000 of which was subscribed for by 
the government and the balance by the pub- 
lic. The home office of the bank was in 
Philadelphia, and it had eight branch of- 
fices.in as many cities. 

The bank, having been unable to obtain a 
new charter, had ceased business on March 
4, 1811, the banking house and most of its 
assets being taken over by Stephen Girard, 
who started immediately the Girard Bank, 
which became afterwards the Girard Na- 
tional Bank. The First Bank of the United 
States appears to have been well managed 
and to have served the government to ad- 
vantage. 

Strong political objection to its existence 
appears to be the sole reason for its death. 


Tue Seconp Bank or THE UNITED States. 


The need for a national bank became evi- 
dent again in 1814, when a petition was 
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R. P. Kavanagh. 


presented to the House of Representatives 
on January 4 of that year, asking that an 
act incorporating a national bank be passed. 
The purpose of this petition appears to have 
been to sustain the public credit. A_ bill 
was introduced along the lines of the peti- 
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tion and passed by Congress, but vetoed by 
President Madison. Mr. Dallas, Secretary 
f the Treasury, on December 24, 1815, out- 
ined a plan for a national bank. He pro- 
posed that a charter be granted for twenty 
vears, to expire March 3, 1836. <A bill was 
finally passed embodying his ideas, the bank 
having a capital of $20,000,000. The bank 
vent into operation January 7, 1817. 

The institution appears to have had more 
rr less of a stormy career, having com- 
nenced business at a period when financial 
onditions of the country were very unset- 
led, and was afterwards drawn into the po- 
tical issues of the day. President Jackson 
:pposed granting a new charter to the bank 
nd was successful in defeating the bill re- 
hartering the bank. His opposition ap- 
ears to have been based on political mo- 
ives principally and the Second Bank of 
he United States ceased to do business at 
he expiration of its charter. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that a 
ational or central bank was unable to be- 
come a permanent institution of our gov- 
ernment owing to the: changing economic 
ind political views held during the days of 
their existence. 


A Centrat Bank oF Issue. 


The question of establishing a central 
bank has come up again, but the idea has 
not been prompted by the motives that were 
responsible for the formation of the two na- 
tional banks in the early history of our gov- 
ernment. The reasons at that time appear 
entirely to have been to finance the affairs 
of the government and to sustain public 
credit. 

The lessons of the panic of 1907 clearly 
show the necessity for a central bank of 
issue that will be the means of giving more 
elasticity to our currency and making it 
more responsive to the needs of business. 
President Taft has advocated such a bank 
and the scheme has the support of the 
\merican Bankers’ Association. 

In regard to giving more elasticity to the 
currency of the country during periods of 
business depression, this could be done by 
putting into circulation, through the me- 
dium of a central bank, currency issued 
against rediscounted paper of _ banks 
throughout the country, thereby providing 
the communities with the necessary ex- 
change to carry on their business. 

Besides providing a medium of exchange 
during business depression, the bank would 
serve to correct a most serious defect in our 
currency system by its note issuing func- 
tion during business activity. Our present 
note issuing system, being based on bonds, 
s regulated not according to the volume of 
business, but according to the price of 
bonds. This, you will admit, is an unnatu- 
ral system. 


OF BANKING. 


Trust ContTROL. 


One of the objections advanced to the 
establishment of a central bank is the fact 
that the control might fall into the hands 
of some coterie of financiers, who would 
control its business to the detriment of the 
general community, thereby defeating the 
very object for which it was established. 
This, to my mind, could be obviated if the 
National Bank Act were to be amended so 
as to compel the national banks of the coun- 
try to have a certain portion of their capi- 
tal stock invested in the central bank. In 
this way the national banks of the country 
would become stockholders of the institu- 
tion and the possibility of it being con- 
trolled by any one group of financiers would 
be inost remote. 


Porrticat ConTROL. 


Every time the central bank is suggested 
the objection immediately comes up that it 
would be controlled by political interests. 
This does seem to be the most difficult phase 
of the whole project. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that politics could be kept out of the 
institution by permitting the stockholders, 
who would be the national banks of the 
country, to elect a majority of the board 
of directors, the selection of the balance 
being vested in a committee to consist of 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. In this manner the 
national banks would be actuated to elect 
the men to the board of directors who would 
give them the best possible service, disre- 
garding political influences, and the gov- 
ernment would have proper representation 
on the board. 

Wasnixcton—tTHE CENTRAL OFFICE. 

IT would be in favor of making the home 
offices of the bank in Washington, with 
agencies in all the present sub-treasury cit- 
ies, allowing the bank to receive on deposit 
customs duties and other government reve- 
nues. keeping these moneys in circulation. 
In this way the bank would be performing 
a very important function, as the present 
independent treasury system is entirely con- 
trary to business ethics. We now have a 
condition of affairs when business is active, 
customs duties on the increase, the funds of 
the country are tied up until such time as 
the government makes its regular disburse- 
ments. A central bank could be made the 
means of keeping these moneys at the ser- 
vice of business. 


Strict REGULATIONS. 


I believe that a central bank plan should 
be possessed of such restrictions as to pre- 
vent it from competing with the banks of 


the country. That is, it should only have 
note issuing functions and be the depository 
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for government funds, keeping such funds 
in the channels of business. 

Of course, there would be considerable 
details to be worked out in connection with 
any plan having to do with the organization 
of a central bank, but I have only endeav- 
ored to touch on the subject in a general 
way. For instance, in regard to the char- 
acter of the paper discounted, I think there 
should be certain fixed regulations. We 
find the Bank of England demands two 
good British names on all paper discounted, 
and so we have similar regulations con- 
trolling the policy of the other large cen- 
tral banks of Europe. 

The tremendous increase in trade of our 
country and the enlarged scope of business 


INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO. 


AMES I. ENNIS, LL. B., instructor 
of the banking and commercial law 
class, has presented that subject in 

such an interesting manner that new mem- 
bers are being enrolled at each meeting, the 
roll at the present time contains the names 
of 159, with the possibility of reaching at 
least 200. This is the chapter’s first at- 
tempt at conducting its own study classes. 
where records are kept of attendance and 
credits. At the last meeting of the Debat- 
ing Society Mr. C. F. Hoerr, cashier of the 
West Side Trust & Savings Bank, addressed 
that society with a talk on “Banking on the 
West Side.” He related many interesting 
experiences in making real estate loans on 
West Side property. The subject for round 
table debate was “Chicago Harbor Im- 
provements,” a subject in which all present 
displayed the greatest interest. 
L. J. Meant. 


PITTSBURGH. 


ipl chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, has entered upon 
the second half of the session 1909-10. 
The chapter is in a very healthy con- 
dition and it is expected that a large num- 
ber of men will take the examinations this 
summer to qualify for Institute certificates. 
Two courses are being conducted, an ad- 
vanced and a preliminary. As these have 
an attendance of about one hundred the 
educational committee is hopeful of  se- 
curing a good number of men to compete 
at the examinations and competitions soon 
to be held. 
“Chapter Clearings” is the name of our 
little local magazine. It is well read, and, 
as a section deals with items of personal 
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transactions coming with the continued de 
velopment of our industries, demand th: 
need of a central bank, if for no other rea 
son than to give more elasticity to our ew 
rency and afford a protection to our gol 
holdings. 

While the American Institute of Bankin 
is doing great work along educational line 
it seems to me that if at our next conven 
tion at Chattanooga, we would take som 
action towards outlining a plan for a cei 
tral bank (providing, of course, nothing 
done along these lines at the present se 
sion of Congress), it will be one of tl 
greatest accomplishments in the history o 
the Institute. 


ACTIVITIES. 


interest, the clerks in each of the city bank 
are careful to get a copy each month. 

The social side of chapter life has no 
been neglected. A dance was held in Th 
Rittenhouse in December and was great): 
enjoyed. There was a good turnout o 
chapter members. The minstrel show hel 
in Carnegie Hall on behalf of a local char 
itable organization was highly successful 
and the chapter members who took par! 
are to be congratulated upon their talent 
and thanked for their services so gladly 
given. 

Pittsburgh has always given large plac: 
to matters educational. Yet the athletic sick 
of chapter life has come in for its share 
Swimming parties have been organized on 
several occasions, after meetings, anc 
these took about thirty members to Du 
quesne Natatorium. A _ basketball league. 
also, is in full swing and some fast games 
have been witnessed on the floor of the 
Central League. 

January 11 we had an address from I.. 
C. Voss, of the American Credit Indemnit) 
Co., New York, on “Credit Insurance in 
Relation to Banking.” These addresses 
and lectures are appreciated by our mem- 
bers and are well attended. 

The chapter has settled dewn to hard 
work, and will not let up till the last 
meeting of this session, in April. 

Won. J. Kerr. 


TACOMA. 
Pgs the holidays 


ber of our members 


took a num- 
away tem- 


porarily, the January meeting was, 
nevertheless, well attended. 

After the regular business of the eve: 
ing had been disposed of the members pr: 
ent turned their attention to the next 
ture in the law course on contracts. 
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The chaptcr had the good fortune to se- 
eure for the evening Judge Ernest M. Card 
who handled the material given him with 
good grace and brought out each point in 
1 plain, forceful way. Mr. Card asked 
several questions at the end of the lecture 
vesides those which came with the copy. 
\ll were handled in such manner that 10 
loubt was left as to the general attention 
if the students, a fact which the judge 
‘commented upon. 

Mr. Card is one of Tacoma’s younger 
udges who has made many friends among 
ll classes by his handling of the cases 
rought befere him and the local chapter 
5, to be congratulated upon having such 

man appear before them. 

At the present writing the treasurer has 
is own troubles in getting the dues in but 
; being strongly backed by the ways and 
1eans committee who are lending all the 
ssistance possible, all taking time in the 
cramble for money to get a few new mem- 
ers. By next meeting it is hoped to have 
he members all in good standing again, 
vith many recruits to work with the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Tacoma chapter was well pleased when 
notice was given of the election of Ernest 
C. Johnson to the office of cashier of the 
Scandinavian-American Bank, being pro- 
moted from assistant cashier. Mr. John- 
son was the chapter's first president and 
those who worked under him at the time 
keeping pace with the work as laid out by 
him well realize the promotion was that of 
. deserving, brainy, hard worker to his well 
earned laurels. The Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Bank recently bought a fine building 
on one of the city’s best banking corners 
ind will place themselves in one of the 
inmost up-to-date banking rooms in Tacoma 
as soon as the leases now running in the 
structure can be handled satisfactorily to 
all concerned. 


V. W. Feu. 


CHAPTER NOTES. 


Out in Columbus, Ohio, they are waking 
up to find that membership in the American 
Institute of Banking is a pretty desirable 
thing and the local bankers are pushing a 
movement started by Assistant Secretary 
\rbuckle of the Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, for organization of a local chapter. 
\ canvass of the city’s twenty-four banks 
shows an eligible list of 250 active bankers, 
‘ut of which there are 200 possible mem- 
ers. 


—Chicago’s annual banquet will be held 
n the gold room of the Congress Hotel, 
rebruary 5. It promises to be a “swell” 
iffair. 


—Officers of Chicago’s debating society, 
s elected in December, are: E. P. Bohn, 
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Merchants Loan and Trust Company, presi- 
dent; L. J. Meahl, National Bank of the 
Republic, vice-president; H. W. Dorn, 
Commercial National Bank, secretary and 
treasurer. Special hat-talks are held and 
these furnish preparation in extemporaneous 
speaking for those who expect to enter the 
prize contests at Chattanooga next June. 


—There will be organized in Havana, 
Cuba, a chapter of the A. I. B. to be com- 
posed of employes of the National Bank 
of Cuba. Full particulars later. 


—Rev. Charles F. Aked will be one of 
the speakers at New York chapter's ban- 
quet on February 8. Others who will 
speak are: William J. Burns, president of 
the W. J. Burns Detective Agency; Lewis 
E. Pierson, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; and Andrew McLean. 
The debating club held its first meeting 
January 17. 


—At the February meeting of the Port- 
land (Me.) Bankmen’s Association, the 
question of organizing a local chapter will 
be discussed. Sentiment seems favorable 
and the chapter will undoubtedly be formed. 


THE SONG OF THE TELLER. 


He was a teller in a 
little song; 

He did his telling in a cage, thus kept from 
going wrong, 


bank and hummed a 


And this is what he ever 
was safely penned: 

“Money, money everywhere, and not a cent 
to spend.” 


sang where he 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 


ence is desired. 


The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 


best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 
of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 
criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


‘“WHY OUR BANK ADVERTISES.”’ 
THE OPINION OF TEN BANKERS. 


By C. L. Chamberlin, Osseo, Mich. 


AVING noticed the many banks that 
have taken to advertising the same as 
other business enterprises, the writer 

wondered what had caused bankers to enter 
the publicity field after having operated 
banks for many years without advertising. 
In most cases five years ago none of these 
banks were using any kind of advertising. 
The nearest approach to it was the occa- 
sional insertion in the local weekly or daily 
paper of a financial report with a list of 
the bank's officers. 

These reports could hardly be termed ad- 
vertising since they only appeared annually, 
semi-annually or at most quarterly. Fur- 
thermore they were usually published in ac- 
cordance with some by-law of the bank 
which compelled the publication of the fi- 
nancial condition and list of officers at 
stated times. 

One of the banks had run a card among 
those of the city’s prcfessional in which the 
those of the city’s professional men in which 
the name of the four leading officers, the 
capital, surplus, deposits and rate of inter- 
est paid were printed. One other bank ran 
a similar card in which was given only the 
capital, surplus and deposits. 

This was the nearest approach to adver- 
tising done by any of the ten banks here- 
after named, all of which now use some 
other form of publicity. 

The information that follows was ob- 
tained from ten banks in different parts of 
Michigan, the question asked being: “Why 
do you advertise now since you did not five 
years ago?” 

Bank No.1. A national bank established 
twenty-six years in a city of 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

“We have taken up advertising because 
it is the spirit of the times. No business 
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depending upon the patronage of the people 
can long operate successfully in this day 
and age without advertising. Banking dif- 
fers in no way from other kinds of business. 
We awoke to this fact in time to apply the 
correct remedy to our condition and I am 
glad we did. I do not think we would now 
be running without a serious falling off in 
business had we not begun to advertise when 
we did (three years ago). I do not ex- 
pect that we shall ever see a time when 
advertising may safely be dispensed with.” 

Bank No. 2. National, established thir- 
ty-one years. City, 18,000. 

“We have advertised only about one year 
in the strict sense of the term. We for- 
merly issued financial statements designed 
to show the soundness of our institution, 
and lists of officers intended to establish a 
feeling of confidence owing to their 
known financial strength. - But I notice 
that you do not call that advertising. One 
year ago we began using a series of short 
talks on the advantages of banking. We 
ran these every week using different copy 
each time in the country weekly papers and 
changing copy twice a week in our local 
daily. The ads. formed a series of twelve 
all different and each filled three inches 
single column. We began the campaign 
and closed it with a large ad. occupying 
about ten inches, three columns. We had 
been considering some form of advertising 
when an ad. writer offered us this series 
agreeing to adapt them to our bank at a 
price which seemed to us reasonable so we 
gave them a trial. When these were used 
our assistant cashier tried his hand at 
writing ads. so we have continued them in 
some form since. I do not know exactly 
what good they have done but we always 
have the consolation of thinking that we 
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lon’t know what condition we might have 
yeen in if we had. not advertised.” 


Bank No. 3. State savings, established 
‘ourteen years. City, 8,000. 


“Yes, we advertise in several ways and 
ve attribute our increase in business during 
he close times of the past three years to 
ur having advertised during all this time. 
tur cashier got the idea while on a trip 
) Detroit. He purchased a correspondence 
yurse in advertising and devoted his spare 
me to studying it. We began with short 
ilkks on the advantages of banking. We 
%t up a circular letter which we mailed 
) every young man earning over ten dol- 
rs a week and every head of a family 
ho was receiving over fifteen as nearly 
s we could judge. Our patrons helped 
us get these names. In this letter we urged 
the advantage of saving a little every pay 
day and of course emphasized our bank as 
« means for saving. Many of these letters 
were never heard from but it was surpris- 
ing how many of these people called to talk 
over the matter as suggested. We have 
more than doubled deposits since using this 
plan. Of course we have used other printed 
matter some of which gave noticeable re- 
sults and some of which did not. But we 
are well satisfied with advertising in gen- 
eral and believe that by its aid it will be 
possible in a few years to secure all the 
business which is available in a town of 
our size.” 


Bank No. 4. State savings, established 
ten years. City, 8,000. 

“We have advertised on a small scale for 
about two years. We have bought our ads. 
from an ad. writer in F He adapts 
his ads. to our business and plans all the 
work for us. We have used a regular ad. 
of four inches single column, about once 
in ten weeks running double space or 
larger. We believe our business has been 
increased but have no figures which prove 
it to be the result of advertising. We shall 
continue on the same plan for the present.” 

(This bank is just beginning to see light 
and if the ad. writer is efficient it may yet 
come to appreciate what advertising really 
is). 

Banx No. 5. National, established forty- 
one years. City, 5,000. 


“Our bank was organized and built up 
hefore the days of advertising so we can- 
not assign any of our past success to that 


service. Our patrons know us and their 
fathers knew our fathers. We are known 
throughout our part of the country as a 
hank that has never been obliged to refuse 
uoney to anyone at our windows who of- 
ered what would be considered good securi- 
v. We have little need for advertising. 
'fowever, our president’s son has written up 
mething of the past and present strength 
‘f our house and we have been mailing these 
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little booklets to all names on our books 
and to all business men in this and neigh- 
boring counties. We run a card containing 
a brief statement of our finances and offi- 
cers. ‘he copy is not changed. This is all 
the advertising we do.” (Note—This bank 
really seems to have acquired a high degree 
of favorable publicity through long and 
successful service and seems to be operating 
with its full share of business. In younger 
hands advertising could very likely be made 
to increase the present business, perhaps 
one hundred per cent.) 

Bank No. 6. State savings, established 
ten years. Village, 2,000. 

“We have advertised for two years. We 
began by enlarging upon the usual report 
and by stating the rate paid on deposits and 
said something of the value of a bank as 
an aid to systematic saving. From this we 
expanded into the usual short talk on the 
general advantages of a good bank. About 
six months ago we began to change copy 
every week in our local paper. Since that 
time we have put out different copy every 
week. Last Christmas we sent all our old 
patrons a form letter thanking them and 
suggesting that they recommend our bank 
to their friends if they found it satisfactory. 
We derived an increase in the amount of 
deposits from this letter, we are quite sure, 
but are not able to say just how much. 
We are now looking for something new in 
the line of*successful bank advertising.” 


Bank No. 7. Savings bank, established 
twenty-two years. City, 5,000. 

“We began to use a systematic form of 
advertising three and one-half years ago. 
For the first year we followed the plan of 
ads. used by the banks of Detroit. They 
were using a short talk on the advantages 
of patronizing a good bank. We met with 
some opposition among our own men but 
this wore off as the stubborn ones saw bank 
after bank fall into line and adopt some 
method of advertising. Our short talk ad. 
has constituted the regular advertisement 
used with change of copy in every issue 
(weekly) for the past twenty months. One 
of our employes subscribes for two or 
three advertising journals and tries to keep 
up with the procession. Last year we sent 
each family whose head patronized our bank, 
and who asked for it, a small bank which 
would hold fifty dimes. We had them made 
so that each bank held fifty dimes and could 
not be opened until the fiftieth dime was 
put in when it opened automatically. We 
gave the bank with the promise that when 
fifty dimes had accumulated we would give 
the child owner of the bank a deposit check 
for $5.50 upon the receipt of the fifty dimes. 
The bank could be kept for future savings. 
This brought us a large number of small 
accounts, not paying much in themselves but 
growing all the time. The owners of most 
of these accounts have their money on de- 
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posit yet and in several cases we have traced 
the opening of large accounts by relatives 
to the friendly feeling engendered by our 
gift of money and bank. We are about to 
launch another scheme about which I will 
speak after it has been given to the public. 
We shall most certainly continue advertis- 
ing.” 

Bank No. 8. National, established twen- 
ty-eight years. City, 18,000. 

“For my part, I do not believe it consis- 
tent with the dignity and independence in- 
cumbent upon a national bank to advertise. 
True, our bank advertises in a way, but I 
am not at all afraid to say that I had 
nor have no part in it. The board of di- 
rectors voted that a certain sum should be 
spent annually for advertising and placed 
the matter in the hands of the assistant 
cashier. I suppose he is making a success 
of it from his point of view but I cannot 
but feel that I have lost something in dig- 
nity and self-respect when I ask a man to 
let me have charge of his financial affairs. 
It seems reflecting upon his good judgment, 
and puffing up my own. I am aware that 
the times seem to demand advertising as a 
necessary adjunct to any business enterprise 
and though I cannot help feeling as I do, 
I shall take no steps to oppose a plan for 
advertising which the directors wish to 
centinue.” 

Bank No. 9. 
five vears. 

“Advertise ? 


State savings, established 
Village, 3,500. 
Well rather. 


vertised almost ever since we got well or- 


We have ad- 


ganized. We have tried various kinds of 
advertising and now use besides the news- 
paper (local weeklies, three, and three other 
weeklies circulating in this county) form 
letters and a booklet. The form letters are 
sent out to names that we secure in various 
ways supposed to be of people who have 
various sums of money to invest in some 
safe manner. We also have a letter which 
we send to working men urging them to save 
for the proverbial rainy day. We did get 
out a special letter to capitalists who had 
money to invest on a large scale but this 
did not pay. We now use only the two 
kinds of form letters. Besides the letters 
we have a neat little booklet that just slips 
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into our regular envelopes. In this w 
enumerate all the advantages of a good ban! 
and emphasize the things we can do for ou 
patrons. We show them that many time 
a word from us may save them the los 
of large sums which they were about to loa 
outside the bank. This special advisor 
service has always been a drawing card an 
we use it to the limit. We explain ou 
conservative methods of seeking good inves 
ments and show them how carefully we ey 
amine into any property offered us as s 
curity. This booklet is mailed with the lei 
ters and handed out to all callers at t! 
bank. I know and can prove from ou 
books that advertising has greatly increase 
our business. We shall be more apt to i: 
crease than diminish the amount of monc 
spent for advertising.” 

Bank No. 10. National, established t¢ 
years. City, 40,000. 

“Our advertising has been a regular fea 
ture for about two years. Before that tim 
we used the usual form of financial repo: 
and list of officers which to me seems goo 
advertising. We have used the short talk 
(five inches single and sometimes double coi 
umn) with change of copy twice a wee! 
in our local dailies. We use the week! 
papers of this county and change copy 
every issue. At first we ran the ads. 
month in the weeklies and a week in th 
dailies without change. Then we got 
young clerk who had studied advertising 
and after he had proved his ability by 
taking charge of the advertising for six 
weeks we turned the whole affair over to 
him. He occupies at least half time at the 
work and we consider his salary and the 
space expense money well spent. We use 
a booklet to explain the regular features 
of our business and have used form letters 
to some extent. Our ad. man also issues a 
little paper once a month, which goes to ail 
our patrons and to as many new names 45 
we can obtain. This paper is four pages, 
about five by seven inches to a page. Our 
advertising is considered one of our impor 
tant features, and we stand ready to en 
large it to any extent which seems desir- 
able.” 


Three Good Emblems. 





ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


M® “rank C. Mortimer, assistant cashier 
L of the First National of Berkeley 
Cal., submits a good bunch of ads. 
Ve like the use of the building cut as a sort 
f trade-mark and a means of displaying the 
ds. Even the little reading notices have the 
ut. The copy of this matter is excellent and 
e commend it to other advertising banks. 
Ir. Mortimer also sends samples of good 
ooklets advertising this bank and Berkeley 
sank of Savings & Trust Company. 


W. W. Clarke of the Jackson 


Mich.) Bank writes: 
Taking advantage of your kindness in 
ffering to criticize our advertisements, I am 


Figures Which 
Mean Something 


In the banking world, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, time proves the strength of any institution. 
Time shows whether the policy of a bank is safe, 
whether its officers are conservative. For over 
sixty years the Jackson City Bank has been a 
factor in the growth and prosperity of Jackson, 
and the figures that follow show why, namely, 
that its management has always been conserva- 
tive and has let nothing impair its financial 
strength and responsibility. 


City 


Commercial Investments 


Loans - - 
Banking House and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate - 
Cash and Due from Banks 


$1,028,729. 59 
48,000.00 
16.649.85 

356,091.45 


$1,449,470.92 


Savings Investments 


Bonds and Mortgages - : 
Cash and Due from Banks 166,630.72 


$2,153,564.59 


$ 410,722.75 


Capital and Surplus : 7 
1,038,748.17 


Commercial Deposits - 


$1,449,470.92 
Savings Deposits (all in legal 


investments) - - 704,093.67 


2, 153,564.59 


_ Under a provision of the Banking Law of Mich- 
igan 51% of all Savings Deposits are required to 
be invested in certain bonds or mortgages, called 
legal investments. The Jackson City Bank has 
gone farther and placed all Savings Deposits in 
the above high-grade investments, or in actual 
cash reserve. 


Jackson City Bank 


Clear. 


appeared in our 
nonthly paper for November. I would like 
ery much to have you express your views 
pon it, and I thank you in advance for the 
ourtesy. 


ending you one which 


The ad., reproduced herewith, speaks for 
itself. It is a great improvment over the 
customary unexplained bank statement be- 
sause it adds some life and interest to it in 
the eyes of the general public, which doesn’t 
know as much about banking terminology 
as the banker does. 


Mr. Osgood T. Eastman sends us _ the 
four ads. of the First National of Omaha, 
which are reproduced in the Safe Deposit 
Department of this issue of the magazine. 
We consider them very good ads. for theii 
purpose. 


Bb. Eglin, cashier of the Northville (N. 
Y.) Bank, writes: 


For your courteous treatment of our ad. 
in the September number of the BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, please accept this tardy ac- 
knowledgement of our appreciation. 

In accordance with your favor of July 7, 
in which you express the hope that we will 
again submit ideas for the Publicity Depart- 
ment, I herewith copies of our 
ads. as they have the local 
newspapers. 

Should they prove available, we will be 
pleased to have you use them for comment 
or criticism as you see fit, availing your- 
self of the enclosed stamps for the return 
of any, or all. 

Possibly “‘The Gateway to and 
‘Four Years Ago’ will appeal to you as 
being a pronounced case of ‘‘swelled head’— 
a sort of *“‘Much Ado About Nothing’. But 
“There's a reason’; we are doing business 
in a poor country (so called) and did not 
anticipate a business of over one-tenth of 
what we are showing in this department 
and thereby hangs an advertis- 
ing tale. 


We call 


enclose six 
appeared in 


Success” 


these pretty good ads. for a 
country bank to use. The illustrated ones 
are especially good. <A little pride on the 
part of this bank is justifiable in view of 
the very satisfactory showing of growth in 
four years’ time. 

This bank published the following read- 
ing notice in the local paper: 


A LITTLE TALK ON SOMETHING 
THAT CONCERNS YOU. 


The person who does not keep his savings 
in the bank, but hides his money in out-of- 
the-way places, withdraws that money from 
circulation and thereby retards the full 
growth and prosperity of the country and 
also robs himself of a legitimate income. 

As an illustration of this, we will sup- 
pose that five years ago you “‘put away” 
say, one hundred dollars for a ‘“‘rafny day.” 
You have it yet? Yes, but it doesn’t grow 
and has been of no benefit to you. Had that 


money been deposited in a bank at three 
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CAREFUL PEOPLE 


Place their valuable papers, deeds, ab- 
stracts, fire and life insurance policies 
in Safe Deposit Vaults. They know 
they are safely protected from loss by 
fire, theft or carelessness. Individual 
steel safes may be rented for $3 per 
annum and upward. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


tional Bak __—— 


Mortimer, Amt Cash WS. Wood, Amt Cash 


easier sing ratee 


your crepir | | casa 
© When you operate « checking sccount you are =| | PEOPLE 


laying the foundation for legitimate credit 
@ A checking account acts as » barometer on your * | place their valuable papers, 
business and the maintainance of such an account deeds, abstracts, fire and life 
may assist you in secunng credit, when necessary ee ago ae Sate = 
‘ posit Vaults. y know @ 
: cae ||]. are safely protected from loss 
4 eee vr | by fire, theft or carclessucss. 
Daye ‘Sean THE Individual steel safes may be 
° 


- : resources as a guar-| ||| 
—— jantee find for the | rented for $3 per annum and 


s io - | 
f. Tae rises ‘National BF  iStety ‘of your ‘de- FIRST NATIONAL BANK | easy 

Bam has estab ; posits, the stock- | 

Ushed favorablg holders of the First 


e 
ré . National Bank are a . 
Satis nto trame| “| AEESiegase Individually reapon- First National Bank 
tl if pro - 
fugds to these um pens coiantipas AS : | of Berkeley 


ana euNteee inifivd — 121i 











A Building as a Trademark. 





OP NOBODY SAVES MUCH 


The deposits in onr [aterest Department anounted to .@ 5,600.00 $ 1.00 a Week $ at a time. 


The total is now. 92,000.00 ry 00 a Year 


Showing a gain of. $86,400.00 $ Many are doing even better 
Age you one of them? 


THE DEPOSITS in our Interest De 
partment are THREE TIMES GREAT- 
ER than we anticipated and represents 
the LITTLE AT A TIME method of 
We are greatly pleased with the vesuits shown in this one de saving which we advocate. 
partment of our business, and.are very grateful for your sapport. 

Every day adds to the financial strength of (hix hank and to its ‘There's om, edventage AE I 
reputation for safe and sound methods. We are alive to the fact a Oe ea you ere do- 
that our success depends alove upon you, the people of our com- ing oa ‘can watch your saving® grow. 
munity, and to faithfally serve your interests is the sole endeavor Deposit as often as you wish—any 
of the management of this bank. Aside from this. amount from $1 00 up 

Scores of contevted savers have told us that by accepting Intbrest is paid every six months at 
small amounts, from One Dollar and upward, we bave opened a the rate of 8 per cent per aneuss 


way which enables them to “keep something’ ohcad™” for the time | — 70uGaNot, withdraw same cathy & 


ONE DOLLAR will open au ac 
count. Make the start; the growth of 
your “money in the bank” is simply a 
ha a of your sticking to your saving 


MANY PEOPLE THINK that one 
‘ must hgve a “lot of money” t® start a 
bank account; this isn't so. We have 
named a low amount for the initial de 
* posit, belleving that once the start is 


wheo *‘ You're got to have the money. Nothing confusing about this method } Post. benewins Te Oy it 


Others have said they ‘“‘aerer could sure a single dollar’’ un- to ex- 
til they made the start with a ‘“itile amonat on a litile book.” Plat aneaing which You ay BU un 
— the secret of the whole business—ours as well as yours; @ derstond 
little amount; a little book, and keeping everlastiogly at. it. 

You're bound to win ! ” Can We Serve You? 
—_———_ 


Three per cent Interest is Paid and @1 Starts You 


WE PAY THREE PER CENT. IN- 
‘TEREST on deposits and compound it 
twice a year. Visit the bank and talk 
over this matter of saving something. 


ve aon Rare eady enema yoomevor oor vom 1 Tha Horthville  Banky! The Northville Bank, 
THE NORTHVILLE BANK MOMTHVILLE, NAY. | 


NORTHVILLE, N. Y. 


FOUR YEARS AGO] 3's worth Saving : a 
| 
| 


NORTHVILLE, N. Y. 


ans 


|THE GATEWAY TO. SUCCESS HOW MONEY GROWS 


as Geanaed 1 ‘upon Tieifs wud tw By Regular Monthly,Deposits, on Jaterest at 3 per ceat:, 


Saving Habit. ’ Compounded Semi-Annually. 
‘ow well your néighbors are 
building is indicated by the following 
ir figures showing the growth of our 
Sl teasae. ase Interest Department. This repre-, 
a sents only t littleatatime ones. 


Oct.’ Ist,; 1905, $5,628.30 
te Oct. Ist, 1906, $31,693.05 
a ‘Oct. Ist, 1907, $57,543.06 
. A Oct. Ist, 1908, $69,012.53 
: It teans: “Something to fall 
‘Per Cent Interest ) back on” when the “out of a job” 
Com ptended Scal-ann’ly/ tind “trouble times” come. 
ofices. Comments saving now. “asewlthout danger = We cag help to attainthe above. All that is required on 
ONE DOLLAR WILL OPEN AN ACCOUNT. your part isthe regular monthly or weekly deposits. 


Ge NORTHVILLE BANK) Che NORTHVILLE | BANK | 


ATED 1895 
NORTHVILLE, N.Y NORTHVILLE. N. 


This Looks Good. 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


$120,000 


CITYEOF MONTPELIER, "VERMONT, 
4 PER CENT BONDS. 


Due August f, 1929. 
Optional after August 1, 1919 
‘These boods are EXEMPT FROM TAXATION to residents of 
Vermont. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
35 Federal Street, Boston. 
MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO., 


35 Congress Street. Boston. 


PER CENT 
INTEREST 


AND NO TAXES 


T=Montpelier National Bank 
Savings Department, 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS OF ONE DOLLAR AND UPWARD 


‘The best form ot investment is « SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
with thia ‘ask. Your money om deposit is available whee 
tended sod 4 per cans. compoteded twice yeuly. + - - 





[capital Savings Bank & Trust Go 


MONTPELIER, VT. 





-THE MONTPELIER SAVINGS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


‘Transacts a general banking business; pays interest on any 
sum over ONE DOLLAR; pays taxes on deposits of $2,000. 
or less; loans money secured by first mortgage on Real Estate | 
im Vermont, at 5 per cent; collects items on all parts of 
the United States free ui charge, rente safe deposit boxes and 
respectfully solicits public patronage. j 
SAMES W. BROCK. Pre. L. BART CROSS, Vice Preet 
ALBERT W. FERRIF Tree 








EVERY MAN 
EVERY WOMAN _ 
EVERY CHILD 


Ie Lavited to openlen sceount ip ovr SAVINGS DEDARTMENT 


We Pay 4 percent interest | 
and taxes. | 


First National Bank, Montoelier, Yi, 


Some Vermont Bank Ads. 


per cent. interest, it would have been worth, 
today, $116.05. The original amount may 
have been more or less, but there is always 
a loss to you. Idle money, like an idle per- 
son, earns nothing, and if you would profit 
by your thrift, your savings must earn you 
something. 

That we are educating the people to this 
truth is evidenced by the fact that there are 
nearly five hundred small depositors in our 
Interest Department whose savings are not 
only earning them something, but are abso- 
lutely safe and ever ready for instant use in 
time of need. 

“But,” you will say, “I haven’t got the 
hundred dollars.’’ You are not obliged to 
have it; start with any amount and start 
now. The one who desires to save and 
starts with a small amount, is just as wel- 
come to the privileges of this bank as the 
largest depositor. 

See our advertisement in this issue of 
your paper and test our willingness to aid 
you. The Northville Bank, Northville, N. Y. 


The banks of Montpelier, Vt., have suc- 
cessfully broken away from the formal card 
style of advertising, if the line of financial 
ads. reproduced from the Argus of that 
city is any indication. 


Mr. H. B. Powell, Jr., advertising man- 
iger of the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, writes: 


I am enclosing a few samples of the ad- 
ertising we have been doing lately. The 
mall forms have appeared in the Pittsburgh 


daily papers, while the larger ones, as you 
will notice, occupied a full page in one of 
the financial journals. I shall be glad to 
receive the benefit of any criticism or com- 
ments you may wish to make on these ad- 
vertisements. 


The 
Center of an Industrial Empire 


LITTLE did the first settler at the source of 

aa the Ohio, dream of the vast empire of industry 

$ ny he was founding. And yet, had he intended to 

nt establish here the industrial center of the country. 

<5 he could not have chosen better, for such had 
Pittsburgh become. 

Her blazing furnaces, her smoking chimneys and her 
busy factories proclaim her “the nation’s forge and anvil,” the 
workshop of the New World 

Her varied products, made in 5,000 factories and mills, by 
by 350,000 workmen, are used in all lines of human activity im 
all parts of the world. 

Contirtually busy are her rivers and railroads for it is their 
task to transport her 160,000,000 tons of freight annually 

“To finance her industries, Pittsburgh has many banks, 
strong and conservative. In the front rank of these is the 
Mrxiow Navionat Bank, one of the twenty big national banks 
of the land, with capital and surplus of $6,900,000 and ye- 
sources af $45,000,000. 

Its hundreds of Direct correspondents receive the best of 
banking service. This same service is offered to other banks, 
bankers and trust companies in all parts of the country 


Write for 2 proposition 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH 





Perfect Balance. 


These ads. don’t call for any adverse crit- 
icism, as they were models in copy, display 
and general appearance. If all banks did 
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as good advertising as the Mellon there 3y opening an account in the Nation: 
wouldn’t be much use for this department 3ank of Glens Falls. 
of the magazine. nthe Old Bank. 
Certainly. 
Why not? 
A dollar starts it. 
— " - A few more now and then keep it going. 
L. M. Whitney, bookkeeper of the Na- And when you need it, it’s there to i 


tional Bank of Glens Falls, N. Y., writes: rT 1 ints in thi 
I enclose you herewith a sample of the oe ee Se ee this matter, bi 


first ad. which I have ever constructed. I the , arrangement is too disjointed. 

have given the subject some thought ana Straight argument hammering home o1 

studied advertisements in various publica- good point would have been better. 

tions. Will you kindly criticize the ad., 

showing me where I am weak. This card WO 

is especially for our neighboring towns 

which do not have any banking facilities 

whatever. ILLUSTRATIONS IN FINANCIAI 
The ad. referred to was printed on a card. ADVERTISING. 

The reading matter on one side was as fol- 

lows: 


NATIONAL BANK OF GLENS FALLS. 
Glens Falls, New York. WO different bank advertising man: 
gers have written us recently in r 
Your meney beatae dvawhes teterest ot __ gard to originality in financial ac 
3 per cent, from the first vertising copy, especially as expressed i 

of any month, appropriate illustrations. 

Drop us a postal and let us tell you how you Mr. Frank B. Finch, manager of tl 
can bank by mail. Advertising Department of the Commer 


THE OLDEST BANK IN WARREN COUNTY Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., writes 


They Are Becoming More Common And A: 
Proving Effective. 


Why not start the New Year right? 


P ‘ Some time ago we took up a new feature j 

On the other side it was: our advertising, being the use of pictures « 

tesolved: “I will get something ahead in the things we talked about in the ad. For i) 

1910.” stance, if the copy was about a man blowi! 
How? open a safe, I had a cut of that. 


| aNvEST YOUR MONEY IN BONDS | 
1¢ offer and recommend to 4 $7 
beadhene tay: Berry Se “STRONG rurecron, > 
E 


Mellor a a iia foal Mellon pag 


Bank National ~ 
: od oiee 
514 Smithheld St. Bank rt 


409 Fifth Ave. Se se : 514 §, 
109 Fin, ~— 


National 


A BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE A GOOD RECORD 


Founded in 1869. this bank For forty years this 


nal Sones tas Seo Mfg geo 
Mell Suse Mellon = rwsstoran: 
e on lus Directors are business In that time tt has 


and professional men of abil- grown from a small pri- 


° Sy S68 GA Sie Gee 9 4 vate bank to te one of the 
National "==" lational mtn 
‘ite Officers are capable and banks tn the country. 


expenenced bankers, who have It has served satisfac. 
: torily many thousands of 
0 customers, and is now 

ree test Stee sited than sven 

benk’s stability, ‘ give satisfactory service 
~ 514 Smithheld St. — to its depositors. 


' Your account will be 
409 Filth Ave. weicomea 


National » 
Bank 
514 Smithheld St. 
409 Fifth Ave. 


Hard to Improve Upon. 





THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT « TRUST C¢ 
OF PrrrssuRces 
Fourth Ave. at Wood St 


a dogs oe naka! fr desea ertgars 
Call of Write, 
CWKISER. Mgr Mortgage Dept 


Unusual Bank Ads 


It occurred to me that you might like to 
have something on that subject for your de- 
partment, as I believe it is a point you may 
want to exploit. We see that illustrated copy 
works fine with us. 


The article follows: 

The eye is the first thing an advertisement 
must get. This is truer of a bank ad. than 
any other kind, because people hunt for a 
merchandise advertisement to see if 50-cent 
stockings are reduced to 39 cents, for ex- 
ample; but they don’t hunt for bank ads. 

A picture will get the eye when oftentimes 
mere type will not. 

For example,—suppose the words, ‘‘Have 
Wife and Paby Protected with a Bank Ac- 
count,” appeared in type, only,—in the same 
kind of type in which many other advertise- 
ments were printed. Wou'd these words get 
as much attention as if they were accom- 
panied by a picture of a husband, wife and 
aby sitting around the fire-side? 

Suppose the words, ‘‘Money All Burned,— 
That is What May Happen, If You Keep 
It in the House,” were set in ordinary type. 
Would that advertisement be as attractive 
as with a picture of the burned house, and a 
man standing beside it, showing his empty 
pockets? 

Why bank advertisers buy valuable space 
ind put dead stuff into it, is more than I can 
inderstand when it is now possible for them 
to get “‘live wire’’ picture advertising. 

Space costs money. This is why the banker 
is well as the merchant should put some- 
‘hing into that space that is worth much to 
him. 

The banking business has come to be like 


business. It is a business that 
must be advertised. If pictures advertise the 
bank’s business best, the best thing for a 
banker to buy is illustrated copy. 


A Pittsburgh bank advertising man writes 
along similar lines, calling attention to the 


MONEY TO BuRN! = 
THATS WHAT YOU HAVE 
IFg@YouU KEEP ITIN’ 


any other 


THE. BANK 
mOrgtte Me 


advertising of the Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh which has been re- 
cently appearing in the newspapers of that 
city. He says: “This copy is so strikingly 
simple and conservative that it is absolutely 
‘different,’ standing out in bold relief on the 
newspaper pages. Analyzing this copy we 
find nothing remarkable about it—just the 
names of the officers of the institution and 
a few of the ‘reasons why’—just the same 
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HAVE WIFE AND BABY 
PROTECTED WITHA 
Pe K ACCOUNT 


} 


as in any cut and dried, unattractive fi- 
nancial ad. BUT it is arranged differently. 
The generous use of white space, the hand 
lettering and the little designs acting as 
borders and drawing attention to the names 
are features that give the advertising dis- 
tinctiveness, and make it more effective.” 


a> 


PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 


Extracts From Recent Financial Adveriising 
Articles. 


Growth Of Bank Advertising, 


EW ENGLAND banks, through adver- 
N tising, can not only bring to themselves 
a vast increase in business, but can 
becore, collectively and individually, tre- 
mendvus powers for the advanc2ment of the 
general good of New England. Many of 
them are coming to it slowly—some far too 
slowly—but those who are will be heard 
from, and the others will perforce follow 
suit.—G. R, Glendinning in ‘“‘Advertising and 
Selling.”’ 


The principal point which I would im- 
press on the banker in undertaking to 
secure business through the medium of post 
ecard circulation, is that of continuity. Don’t 
for a minute believe that you have made a 
skillful, meritorious effort along these lines 
or that you can make such an effort by the 
passing of an order for a few thousand 
cards showing but one view of your institu- 
tion. This is an extremely crude and back- 
numbering form of publicity and one which 
is not at all likely to get the business that 
I contend can be obtained if a plan similar 
to the one outlined here be put in opera- 
tion.—R. A. Osmun, in “The Novelty News.” 

In many instances, advertisements an- 
nounce the offerings of bond or stock is- 
sues running into the millions and as these 
advertisements are generously distributed 
among the newspapers, and occupy consider- 
able space, their cost frequently amounts to 
a small sized fortune. Notwithstanding this, 
however, they are prepared like legal no- 
tices; are dry and uninteresting to the lay- 
man, although it is he who is sought as the 
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the style of display and typin 
is abominable; the newspapers are select¢ 
with extreme carelessness, and finally, 
effort at all is made to check up the resul 
of each publication, to discover which on 
have paid, 

In what other line of business, may I as 
would a person spend, say from $10,000 
$50,000, for advertising of a few days’ dur: 
tion, with such reckless negligence?—R 
dolph Guenther in the New York ‘Comme 
cial.”’ 


purchaser; 


For a long time there was a delusion 
the public mind that to be at its best a ci! 
bank should be a sort of financial behemot 
—a colossal aggregation of capital, in a t: 
building with a long list of ‘‘big guns’ ar 
steenth assistant cashiers, vice-president 
secretaries, trust officers, and lesser fun 
tionaries, every. man carrying “weight f 
age’ in dignity, severity, and total un-ge 
at-ableness. And so long as this curiouv 
hallucination persisted it was not uncon 
mon for an otherwise sane man to transf: 
his account from a small bank to the lat« 
“monster merger.”’ Perhaps it is natu 
for people to confuse figures with hors 
power, though we all know that a gow 
California sand flea has more volts ar 
amperes of power, for his grains of weight 
than an elephant Africanus has for his hu: 
dred weights of flesh. 

But latterly a good many observant mer 
have been seeing the truth—a happy result 
for which the clever advertising done by th: 
wide awake advertising men of the smalle: 
banks is mainly responsible—and there 
te-day quite a marked tendency to go bac} 
to the local bank where there are fewer 
executive divisions, not so many top notc! 
officials, not so inany ebony doorkeepers anid 
brass buttons, but, as an offset, a deal more 
cordiality and much more personal interest 
in the affairs of the individual depositors and 
borrowers. It is now more generally unde: 
stood that a bank may be as strong as cus- 
tom and as unbreakable as prejudice without 
being elephantine in size. A sound thirt) 
per cent. reserve is the same to the 4d 
positor whether the total in dollars be big 
or small. Mere size isn’t a virtue in a bank 
any more than heavy weight is a sign of 
good character, trustworthiriess and longevity 
in a man. 

When the smaller banks found themselv« 
losing accounts to the big merger banks they 
set about the work of advertising their pe- 
culiar advantages. As they couldn’t hope to 
print figures as imposing as the _ totals 
claimed by the metropolitan giants, and as 
big totals had really very small significance 
anyway, the modest institutions wisely made 
a point of their ability to give personal se! 
vice of a more intimate character than th« 
great banks can vouchsafe to each one < 
thousands of large clients. What they ad- 
vertised was perfectly true—namely that 
man can obtain more agreeable banking 
service at a bank where he is well acquaint- 
ed with all the executives than he can a‘ 
an overgrown institution where he is 
stranger and where his modest deposit or 
loan is of infinitesimal importance in th: 
grand total of all on the books.—Louis A 
Lamb in ‘‘The Novelty News.” 





1910 CALENDARS AND NEW YEAR’S ADVERTISING. 


HE Waco (Tex.) State Bank, follow- 
ing its usual custom, sent out at the 
first of the year a banker’s and mer- 

‘hant’s maturity calendar, which cashiers, 
ookkeepers, note clerks, bill clerks and 
veryone who has to figure maturity papers 
vill find very useful. The note accom- 


vanying the calendar is as follows: 


Waco, Texas, January ist, 1910. 
o Our Friends and Patrons: 
Enclosed find our NINETEENTH NEW 
EAR GREETING, “MATURITY CALEN- 
AR,” giving the maturity dates of thirty, 
ixty and ninety day paper. It is also con- 
enient for finding the number of days be- 
ween any given dates by taking the differ- 
nee between the calendar dates of the days 
iven. 
You can also add on the margin ‘H’’ for 
olidays, other than those given, so that it 
an be easily used in all States, making it the 
10st complete and UP-TO-DATE CALEN- 
AR ISSUED. 
We believe that every banker and business 
1an will appreciate its value, and trust that 
vhen you have business this way you will 
emember the WACO STATE BANK. 
With best wishes for a prosperous year, 

Yours truly, 
W. W. SELEY, 
President. 


The Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh makes the annual calendar distribu- 
tion an occasion to induce people to come 
into the bank. One of its newspaper ads. 
on the subject follows: 


1910—ART CALENDAR—1910 
FREE 
Cut out and present this card in person at 
Window No. 14, our Banking Room, 314-316 
Diamond Street (at the Electric Sign) or 317 
Fourth Avenue, 


TWO ENTRANCES. 
Between Wood and Smithfield Sts. 

An attractive and useful calendar for home 
or Office. It shows all the months at once, so 
you ean look forward or backward for dates 
without trouble. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of two cents 
in Postage. This Bank Pays 4% Com- 
pound Interest on Savings. 

Open Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY. 


“The Solicitor,” the house organ of the 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Company, of Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., appeared in attractive 
Christmas garb for its December number, 
he cover and all the illustrations having 
that atmosphere. The magazine contains 

lot of good sensible bank talk. 


The Cleveland Trust Company issued an 
ittractive calendar booklet in Italian for 


its “Dipartmento Italiano.” It was up to 
the high standard which this company al- 
ways maintains in its booklets. 


The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
issued a large wall calendar. 


The Burlington County Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., of Moorestown, N. J., sent out 
a daily reminder for 1910, and the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., 
sent out a pocket memorandum book. The 
Imperial Bank of Canada and the Royal 
Bank of Canada sent out beautifully en- 
graved or lithographed holiday greeting 
cards. The Citizens National Bank of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Joseph G. Brown, president, 
gave away a greeting bound in red card- 
board and tied with a silk ribbon. The 
Lincoln National Bank of Lincoln, IIl., sent 
forth a greeting which contained this quo- 
tation from Dickens: 

“Many Merry Christmases, Happy New 
Years, Unbroken Friendships, Accumulation 
of Cheerful Recollections, Affection on Earth, 
and Heaven at last for all of us.” 


“The Shield,” the monthly house organ 
of the Real Estate Trust Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, of which Fred E. Ruslander is 
editor, is becoming quite a pretentious pub- 
lication. Its Christmas number was printed 
on pages bordered by holly leaves and 
berries. It contained a special supplement 
showing pictures of seventeen of the largest 
structures put up in Pittsburgh last year. 


The West End Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh, on the cover of its 1910 
Business Calendar printed this _ special 
letter: 

A HOLIDAY GREETING 
And a Business Suggestion 

In presenting you with a copy of our busi- 
ness calendar for 1910, we take advantage of 
the opportunity to wish you a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 

Moreover, we want to co-operate with you 
in making 1910 a successful year, and sin- 
cerely believe that we can help you if you 
give us the opportunity. 

Let us call your attention briefly to some 
of the strong points of this institution. 

It is almost forty years old. 

Its Capital is $125,000.00, and Surplus and 
Profits over $275,000.00. 

The institution is thoroughly examined 
twice a year by the State Banking Depart- 
ment, in addition to the regular reports made 
to that Department and frequent examina- 
tions by our own Board of Directors. 

Our cash reserve is always much higher 
than that required by law. 
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We pay 4% compound interest on savings 
accounts. A savings account may be opened 
with $1.00 and a checking account with $5.00. 

The West End Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
is at al] times able to take care of its cus- 
tomers in the way of loan accommodations 
and otherwise. 

Our customers are given every accommoda- 
tion consistent with sound banking prin- 
ciples. If you are not one already, we ask 
you to become a customer of this bank. Our 
service will be an advantage to your busi- 
ness and when you desire funds to carry on 
your business, you will know where to go for 
financial help. 

A business man gets credit from the bank 
by furnishing the banker information that 
proves his business safe and _ prosperous. 
Men who have bank connections are always 
able to get credit to further their interests. 

There is nothing that will so quickly and 
satisfactorily establish your ability and dis- 
position to fulfill financial obligations and 
show that you merit confidence, as the regu- 
lar maintenance of a bank account. 

Again wishing you the compliments of the 
season, and hoping to have the opportunity 
to serve you during the coming year, we 
remain, 

Cordially yours, 
WEST END SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


The First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., issued a special Greek cal- 
endar. C. L. Chilton, Jr., advertising man- 
ager, writes: 


I send you under separate cover a calendar 
we issued this year for the benefit of the 
Greek population of this city, which has got- 
ten to be considerable. I have several copies 


“rvETH APETON o1Kowomis~ 
APIETOTRANE 


, GLKONOMIA APXH MPOOsOY. Dara. 
2KEYH EYEMEPIAZ 


ANOTAMIEYERL AD@AAGT TAX OIKO- 
MOMIAZ BOY. KATASETOA’ a¥Taz mix 
Tax 


NPOTHN 
E@NIKHN TPANEZAN 


(WIRST NATIONAL BANE) 


EN MONTKOMEPEL AAADAMA 
TPIAKONTA EXNEA BTRN allPORRO- 
TOS ARITOYFTIA AFYMATOS EITYs-~ 
Tal AMOAYTON A2OAAKIAN KATA@E 





“All Greek” to the general public, but 
plain enough to Greeks. 
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left, and will be glad to send them to any 
the city banks who do or would like to < 
this sort of advertising. 


The American National Bank of § 
Francisco used a very pleasing holiday | 
ter-head with the words “Merry Christm 
and Happy New Year” printed in the u 
per left-hand corner, surmounted by 
bunch of holly. 


The First National Bank of Gouverne 
N. Y., with its calendars sent out tl 
letter: 


To our Patrons and Friends: 

We take pleasure in sending you herew 
our calendar for 1910, which please acc: 
with our compliments and best wishes 
the New Year. 

We hope to merit the further confiden 
of our depositors and solicit their aid 
helping us to extend our services to th: 
friends. Firmly believing that agriculture 
the greatest industry in this North Count) 
we are especially desirous of the patrona: 
of farmers and cheese factories, whose bus 
ness we are well equipped to handle and 
which we take great pride. 

We assure you that every endeavor co 
sistent with safe and conservative busine 
methods will be used to further your inté« 
ests and if you are not now a patron 
this institution we cordially invite you 
become one. 


The letter used by the Northern New 
Jersey Trust Co., of Edgewater, N. J., for 
a similar purpose was: 


Dear Sir:— 


We take pleasure in sending = yo 
under separate cover, one of our calendars 
for 1910, which we trust will reach yo 
safely and be found sufficiently attractive to 
be given a place in your home throughout 
the year. 

Our business during 1909 continued it 
steady substantial growth, having at this 
writing total resources of $600,000, and we 
now have upon our books over 1,350 accounts 
which speaks for itself. 

Our company is under the supervision of 
the Banking Department, and is managed 
by conservative local men entirely for local 
interests. Therefere, deposits made with 
our bank are not only amply safe-guarded 
but are wuere they may be obtained at an 
time if needed for any purpose. 

Our bank would appreciate any patronage 
you might accord us in the future, and car 
assure you that your business will have « 
best attention at all times. 

Extending the Compliments of the Seasor 
we beg to remain, 


The Boise City (Idaho) National Ban! 
sent out this letter: 


The year which is now drawing to a close 
has been a most satisfactory and successfu! 
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ne for this bank, for which we have to 

hank our many friends and patrons. 

The officers and directors desire, by this 

neans, to extend to you the most cordial 
ason’s greetings and to express the hope 

iat NINETEEN HUNDRED TEN has 
store for you a maximum of happiness 
id prosperity, 

Command us for our share in your service. 


The Audit Company of New York gave 
it a large wall calendar ornamented by 
beautiful picture of the departure of the 
lgrims for America. 


Other banks that marked the new year 

sending out printed greetings or calen- 
rs to their friends were the American 
itional Bank of Pensacola, Fla., the First 
itional of Pauls Valley, Okla., and the 
neo Oriental de Mexico of Pueblo. 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 

rr its women customers issued a_ very 

tractive boudoir calendar, delicately per- 

ned and artistically decorated. 

‘he Northern New Jersey Trust Com- 
pany of Edgewater, N. J., sent out a spe- 

| New Year’s card. 


»—> 


MORE BOOKLETS. 


HE Columbia Avenue Trust Co., of 
Philadelphia, issued a well printed 
and illustrated booklet describing its 

equipment and claims for the business of 
the public. 

The Frankford Trust Co., of the same 
city, has also issued an attractive booklet, 
printed in two colors 


fhe State National Bank of Boston pub- 
lished a booklet which in view of the nearly 
100th anniversary of the institution partook 
somewhat of an_ historical character. It 
contained the customary facts and 
figures concerning the institution’s equip- 
ment, ete. The booklet was well printed 
in two colors. 


“Bank Precedents” is the title of a book- 
let giving a short history of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. The splendid illustrative views 
printed on pebbled paper with colored bor- 
der effects are artistic in the highest degree. 


“The A B C of Banking by Mail” ex- 


plins that feature of the business of the 
Fiirmount Savings Trust Co. of Philadel- 
pola in a very satisfactory manner. 


10 
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A: New Feature in Banking 


q We believe that we have hit upon a plan that will in- 
terest every woman who has any banking or financial 
matters to attend to, either of her own or family. Wehave 
recently installed a women’s department, with a business 
woman in charge who is ready to receive and talk with any 
one who wishes to obtain her advice. We invite you to call 
and inspect this handsomely appointed department at 8 
Madison St. (one-half block from State St.) We will en- 


deavor to make your call a pleasant one 


Uxizow Trust Company 


Carita ano Surpius $2,200,000.00 


ESTABLISHED 1969 
TRIBUNE BUILDING MADISON & DEARBORN STS. 


Excellent Illustration. 


A brief history of the City Savings Bank 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has been done into 
booklet form with good results. The in- 
stitution is fifty years old. 


The First National Bank of Media, Pa., 
published in pamphlet form a souvenir of 
an educational exhibition and lecture on 
“The Money of the World” given at the 
bank December 2nd to 8th, 1909. 


The Blair County Title & Trust Co. of 
Altoona, Pa., the Farmers & Merchants’ 
Trust Co., of Chambersburg, Pa., and the 
Fidelity Banking & Trust Co. of Bluefield, 
W. Va., issued good leaflets for their sav- 
ings departments. 


The Columbus (O.) Savings & Trust Co. 
issued a big folder the pricipal purpose of 
which was to carry this message: 


A LETTER TO YOU: 

Business is said to be largely a 
proposition, and it is so in a sense. 

That is to say. Business enterprises gen- 
erally are organized and conducted primarily 
for personal gain or profit. 

Nearly all of them, however, serve a useful 
purpose to the public in one way or other, 
as well as for personal gain, and some of 
them fill the field so usefully that the people 
could not well get along without them. 

Amongst the latter the modern Savings 
Bank should be classed, and speaking of the 
Savings Banks, The Columbus Savings and 
Trust Company bears a most enviable and 
honorable record in its service to its thou- 
sands of patrons. 


selfish 
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Cont ‘erm Accounts 
3 Per Cent. On Special Savings Accounts 


ECURITY ; 
AVINGS BANK 2: 


CLossT ae 
cancest 


- 
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Excellent Illustrated Ad. 





PERHAPS WE CAN BE OF SOME SER- 
VICE TO YOU. 

There are comparatively few indeed to 
whom we may not render service, and at 
times even great service. 

YOU should have a bank account, every- 
body should, be it ever so small, it is a great 
bracer and a valued friend to help over the 
*“‘Pinches,’’ which come to all more or less 
frequently through life. 

An account may be opened with us for the 
modest sum of one dollar, or more. 

It isn’t so much the amount you begin 
with: The starting is the important point 
and then keeping constantly at it. “Adding 
a little bit to what you have,’”’ which together 
with the FOUR (4%) per cent. which we al- 
low on Savings Accounts, is always ‘‘making 
a little bit more.” 

You will be surprised how rapidly the de- 
posit of even modest amounts, from time 
to time, will grow into a pretentious sum 
when it is earning four per cent. 

Your necessary expenses do not always 
equal your income. There are times, at least, 
when you have a surplus; those are the times 
to save. 

Saving isn’t so difficult as many think it to 
be when you have but acquired the habit, 
and oh! the pleasure of it, to see your ac- 
cumulations grow. 

For almost twenty-seven years we have 
faithfully served our thousands of patrons, 
and the number is continually increasing. 


WE WANT TO SERVE YOU. 

For your safety we respectfully refer to 
our Capital and Surplus of Seven Hundred 
Thousand Dollars and Resources of Three 
Millions of Dollars. That’s some strength, 
isn’t it? 

YOU may have a Savings Account with us, 
which will earn you 4 per cent. 

YOU may have a Certificate of Deposit 
with us, which will earn you 4 per cent. 

YOU may have a Checking Account with 
us, and paying your bills by check is the very 
best way in the world to do it, because when 
paid in this manner you always have a 
receipt. 

YOU may, for a very modest sum, have 
the use of one of our handsome Strong Safe 


Deposit Boxes, in which to safely store your 
Valuable Papers, Jewelry, Silver Plate an:! 
such other articles of more or less value of 
which almost every household possesse 
some and, many of them have far more tha 
a@ mere money value, because money canno 
always replace them. 

We are here to serve YOU. Come in an! 
talk it over. You will be welcome. 


Yours respectfully, 


THE COLUMBUS SAVINGS AND TRUS?r 
COMPANY. 


»> 


THIS AD. GOT AN ANSWER. 


HERE’S one woman under the sun 
who can define “elastic currency.” 
She lives in Ohio. When the ma‘ 
brought her an elaborate pamphlet the 
other day, entitled, “What Is Your Mone, 
Doing?” she sat down with all the dignity 
born of a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and wrote on the back of this pamph:- 
let: “Buying beefsteak at twenty-eight 
cents a pound. eggs at thirty-two cents 
dozen and milk at eight cents a quart;” 
and the returning mail speeded it again 
to the bank of its origin. 
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A BOOKLETr DE LUXE. 


A Handsome Publication by the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 


HE latest booklet of the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., is a very 
handsome production. The illustra- 

tions and printing are superb, while the 
reading matter is interesting. The brochure 
is in two parts treating of the “Bank His- 
torical” and the “Bank To-Day.” This 
is the kind of publicity which supplements 
newspaper advertising admirably and aids 
in maintaining an institution’s reputation. 


CANADIAN CHARTERED BANKS. 


HE chartered banks of Canada for 
December showed a marked change 
in number of accounts, there being an 

increase of about $6,000,000 of deposits on 
notice, and of close to $4,000,000 in deposits 
elsewhere. Deposits on demand fell off 
$3,000,000. The most marked decrease was 
in the note circulation, this always being 
looked for in December, as in the previous 
month there is always a big rush of business 
due to close of navigation. Call loans in 
Canada increased by $5,500,000 and call 
loans elsewhere than Canada gained by 
$3,500,000. 





ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


[ue Economic Causes oF Great Fortunes. 
By Anna Youngman. New York: The 
Bankers Publishing Company. Price 
$1.50. 


Two poles of force interact to produce 
the result of economic “success” or wealth 
icquisition, viz., ability and opportunity. 
Neither becomes effective without the other, 
though the degree of relative importance 
of either may and probably doubtless gen- 
erally often does vary at different stages 
in the accumulation of any fortune. 

Accordingly, to attempt an emphasis of 
one without recognition of the other fac- 
tor in determining the foundations of a 
great fortune is about as fruitless as to 


question whether the oak or the acorn ex- 
isted first. 

In the above work, no specific definition 
or limit is given to mark the minimum size 
of great fortunes, though their amplitude 
is reasonably clear from the illustrations 


used in this inductive study. Although the 
major proposition of the book may not be 
always clear, as a necessary consequence of 
the method of study followed, the writer’s 
thesis is evidently an emphasis of the non- 
personal or what might be called the op- 
portunity factor in wealth. acquisition as a 
protest against what the writer evidently 
considers an over-emphasis of the personal 
or ability factor by certain economic 
authors. To determine whether or not, how- 
ever, any antagonism between the writers 
really exists, the two possible points of view 
from which this subject can be observed 
should be noted, viz., the initiative forces 
which mark the inception of a fortune, and 
what might be called the continuing forces 
which govern its growth and accretion. 

Reasoning a priori—and the author rec- 
ognizes the inherent dangers of the in- 
ductive method followed—one seems forced 
te conclude, if a choice must be made, that 
credit for the beginning of a fortune must 
be given to the personal factor of ability; 
otherwise, one is driven to ask, Why was 
not the particular opportunity which had 
part in the making of the fortune seized 
by anyone of millions of other persons at 
the time? 

yn the other hand, we think it is a fact 


of common observation and acknowledge- 
ment that “money makes money,” or, in 
other words, that the momentum inherent in 
large aggregations of capital assures them 
a reproductive power Wiuwu. increasingly 
outruns the consumptive power of the in- 
dividual to whom such wealth belongs un- 
der the established social laws of private 
property. In short, the relative importance 
of the personal or non-personal factor in 
the making of a fortune depends upon the 
point of time under consideration in the 
history of the fortune, and the quantity of 
these two qualities in all instances can be 
determined only relatively, not absolutely. 

It is a popular impression—however 
present and past personal abilities may 
compare—that opportunities to begin the 
acquisition of a fortune are not now as 
numerous or available as they were one or 
two or three generations ago. If so, the 
matter is not only of interest to the eco- 
nomic student, but of deep import to pres- 
ent and future generations of business men. 

The basis of such impression is doubt- 
less the general daily realization by the 
present day business man of the prevailing 
momentum of large capital aggregations 
and of what may be called precedence, 
commercially known as “good will,” which 
uniformly constitute an almost insurmount- 
able barrier to the rise of the individual of 
average ability, and this without any direct 
resort by the controllers of great wealth to 
an attitude or actions antagonistic to their 
lesser competitors. 

Recognition of this fact, thus popularly 
expressed, is equivalent to acquiescence in 
the idea long ago expressed in the words 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
In other words, that opportunity once seized 
and pressed into service by ability furnishes 
an increasing momentum and tends to be- 
come the factor of relatively increasing im- 
portance, while the personal ability ele- 
ment may often decline to the status of a 
general supervisory factor over the enter- 
prise which grows more rigidly automatic 
as time passes. In fact, it is this principle 
which makes possible the organization and 
administration of great industries whose de- 
velopment would otherwise be physically 
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impossible whatever the initiative genius of 
the founder. 

Accordingly, the evident point of the 
author that opportunity considered in the 
light of its progressively unfolding conse- 
quences of increasing momentum is_ the 
major factor in the accumulation of a great 
fortune seems to be well taken. The im- 
personal force of aggregate wealth, as 
above suggested, is well illustrated in 
Chapter 4, entitled “GROUP FOR- 
TUNES—THE ‘STANDARD OIL”? AND 
‘MORGAN’ MEN.” 

Incidentally, concerning the question— 
which the writer does not particularly dis- 
cuss—as to whether or not natural oppor- 
tunities, such as that enjoyed by the ori- 
ginal John Jacob Astor (Chapter IX) are 
lessening, it may be remarked that, while 
it may be true that opportunities based 
upon known natural resources are lessened 
as such resources become more fully util- 
ized, it remains an open question as to how 
far individual inventive talent may continue 
to discover new natural resources. So far, 
however, as such opportunities are based 
upon human nature, so to speak, or what 
might be termed the psychology of the pub- 
lic, it is well to remember the old saying 
that “the eye is never satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing”; furthermore, 
much of opportunity based upon specula- 
tive activities—as illustrated in the case of 


Mr. Gould—lies in the same old elements 
of general public greed and_ gullibility, 


whose perennial and inexhaustible supply 
are a most fertile source for opportunities 
of this nature. 

The general idea receives its most striking 
example in the case of a fortune won by 
speculation, and accordingly, the type il- 
lustrated in Chapter IIT is well chosen. 

The economic history told in connection 
with the stories of prominent men whose 
careers are given in Chapters II, III and 
IV, as furnishing material from which 
conclusions on the subject of economic 
“auses of great fortunes can be drawn, 
shows much research and is interestingly 
written. In Chapter V, entitled “Factors 
in Gain Getting,” the author induces from 
the previous illustrations, some well 
grounded ideas, as above substantially 
summarized, on this subject, and shows a 
familiarity and insight into things as they 
are. For example, the author recognizes 
that the “ . . . personal opportunities 
of men of large fortunes” cannot logically 
be based upon social injuries for which they 
are fancied responsible, for “Their business 
morality is just as high and frequently, no 
doubt, a little higher than that of the small 
town trader or money lender .. . 
“In point of fact, the sharp practices of the 
average business man are just as dishonest 
and probably as widespread.” 


The public frame of mind is well “sized 
up” in the following: “Why, it may be 
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asked, have the petty shifts, the ruthle 
bargaining, the unrelenting rivalries of sma 
producers and tradesmen been portray« 
without the slightest personal animus havin 
been manifested by the portrayer? <A; 
the resultant gains any less abnormal tha 
the supposed or actual pilferings of th 


rich? Yet, the parallelism is rarely insist: 
upon. Why? Because to the public 
large, the gains of the lesser business mx 


do not seem so out of proportion to th 
individual activity as to require explanati: 

on the ground of illegitimacy. Consequen 

ly, there is seldom any attempt to ser 

tinize their methods very closely, althoug . 
their gains are as surely leavened at tin: 
by fraud and sharp practices, as those 
the wealthiest men in the land.” “Hence a: 
sweeping condemnation of the man of gri 
fortune on such ground involves both larg 
and small. The result is an unconscious i 
dictment of our whole system of busine 
relations. Whether justly or not is irre 
vant to the present inquiry.” 

The conclusion in the final chapter o 
the “Social Service Rendered by the Owne: 
of Great Fortunes” may be summarized }: 
the quotation: “The most that can be e 
pected is a fairly general judgment that 
specific cases the advantages derived by s 
ciety from the existence of a particular i: 
stitution have outweighed the attendant dis 
advantages.” The general question here i 
as to whether the size of the fortune is 
reliable indication of the degree of socia 
service rendered, and the author’s conclu 
sion seems to be that “Not only is ther 
no way of demonstrating any measurab| 
connection between reward and social ser\ 
ice, but it can be shown that the aggrandize 
ment of the individual may take place 
without appreciable effect upon socie ty, or, 
it may be, to its positive injury,” as by) 
refraining from development of the natura! 
resources of land wealth held. 

Altogether, the book has the superior 
merit of suggestiveness, is most interest- 
ing reading, and is well worthy of a place 
in the library of bankers and others wl! 
are interested in the financial biography o! 
those who have achieved “Great Fortunes.” 


A Centrat Bank. By Robert Emmett Ire 
ton, associate editor of the “Wall Street 
Summary.” New York: Anthony Stump 
Publishing Co. 


This volume contains a summary of tly 
foreign central bank systems and of severa! 
of the plans proposed for transplanting 
similar system into the United States. Bot! 
the arguments for and against a centr 
bank are set forth. The author himse! 
favors a central bank, provided it can bh: 
organized and managed on the right line 
of which he seems confident. 


MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA. 


4 HAT is said to be the largest and ing rooms devoted to high class offices, 
finest bank and office building in} one hundred and twelve in all. 
all the State of Florida, has been The building stands on a slight elevation 
completed for the Atlantic National Bank immediately south of the federal building 
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Atlantic National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 


of Jacksonville. It was designed by the ona plot of ground 55x105 feet, and rep- 
irchitects, Mowbray & Uffinger of New _ resents an investment of nearly half a mil- 


York, and has eight floors above the bank- lion dollars. Alabama marble _ enters 
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Main Corridor or Public Space, showing Safe Deposit Vaults in Rear. 


largely into the finish and trimmings, the 
huge Corinthian columns that guard the 
doorway and corners being fashioned of 
it. Massive mouldings of the same beau- 
tiful marble cap these pillars at the be- 
ginning of the second floor. Above, the 
walls are of a dazzling white tile that 
matches perfectly with the marble below. 
The window embrasures and casings are 
of green copper and furnish a bit of color 
to what would otherwise be an unrelieved 
white surface. 


Bankinc Rooms. 


The entire first and mezzanine floors are 
used by the bank and the arrangements, 
perfect in every detail, show that nothing 
has been forgotten or left out. Mr. Lane 
in planning for the workings of the bank 
spent many days in getting everything 
just right, before a spadeful of earth was 
turned for the foundations. 

Entering through a lobby which is fin- 
ished in Formosa marble, the most beau- 
tiful colored marble in the world, obtained 
from South Africa, and used extensively in 
the Tiffany building, New York, one passes 
through heavy doors of solid mahogany 
into the main room. At the right of the 
lobby is the president’s room and to the 
left is the elevator and stairway vestibule. 

Standing in the main entrance the view 
into the bank is imposing. Thirty-five feet 


above the white marble floor is the beauti- 
fully frescoed ceiling, divided into sections, 
the huge cross beams that are necessary to 
carry the uprights for the eight floors 
above aiding the decorator in making his 
scheme of color and finish. Ten artistic 
bronze chandeliers, of six lights each, de- 
pend from the ceiling, and the windows on 
either side extend the entire length of the 
room. 


Aw Impostnc Room. 


Fifty by about seventy-five feet in di- 
mensions, the main banking room is im- 
posing and beautiful. Counters of red 
Numidian marble, surrounded by grill work 
in art bronze, encircle the white tiled con- 
course in a horseshoe. At the immediate 
right, is the cashier’s room, that of the 
assistant cashier next, then come the tel- 
ler’s windows, followed by a room with 
dainty furniture and fittings, for the ac- 
commodation of lady patrons. Ladies may 
make deposits or draw checks here with- 
out having to stand in line at the regular 
windows. 

The paying teller’s cage is next beyond 
the ladies’ room, and directly behind this 
is the desk for the individual bookkeeper. 
On the left-hand side of the room are the 
different cages and desks of the genera! 
bookkeeper, collectors and the savings de- 
partment. This latter section is immediate- 
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A Corner in President Lane’s Office. 


Directors’ Room. 
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ly at the left entrance, and by an arrange- 
ment of bronze doors at the right and a 
large sliding door of mahogany opening on 
the elevator vestibule the public having 
business with the savings department may 
come in, after the bank proper has closed 
for the day. This additional lobby will be 
used by the public as a waiting and writing 
room during the morning hours and is fitted 
with desks and handsome chairs, stationery, 
telephone, etc. 


Sarety Deposit VAUvLrts. 


The huge circular door of the safety 
deposit vault is about nine feet in diameter 
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ten money chests, abutting the back wal 
each fitted with combination locks. | 
is arranged in this manner to allow tl! 
cashier, assistant cashier, tellers and sa\ 
ings department to each keep the mon 
separate, and affords additional protectio 
as neither burglar nor defaulting offic: 
would possibly have a chance to get aw: 
with more than a portion of the funds, : 
matter how favored by circumstances. 


Movern EqQuiIpMENT. 


The mezzanine floors, back and _ fro: 
are utilized, without in the least detracti: 
from the appearance of the bank. At t! 





Entrance to the Safe Deposit Vaults. 


and weighs thirty tons. Massive as it is, 
and having a hundred bolts to be shot into 
the casements of hardened steel the mech- 
anism is delicately adjusted and the door 
is closed with a finger touch and the bolts 
shot as easily. Heavy plate glass covers 
the triple time locks and displays the 
workings of the levers. To make way for 
the closing of the door a portion of the 
floor is depressed by a lever at the side. 
Money Vavtts. 

The money vault of the bank is a por- 
tion of the main vault, fire and burglar 
proof, rising from foundations below 
ground and separated by space of six feet 
from the exterior back wall of the building. 
In the money vault, which is protected 
by triple doors, the outer carrying triple 
time locks, there are a_ battery of 


back, and appearing as a_ gallery, many 
of the clerks will be employed at desks 
above the vaults. The bronze railings and 
mahogany furnishings all match the gen- 


eral finish, Mahogany desks are ever) 
where used and in all the departmenis 
where money is handled, red Numidian 


marble tops are found for the desks. The 
customers’ desks outside the windows a: 
of glass and each is provided with writ- 
ing utensils and glass check holders. Ther 
are about 300 lights in the main room, se! 
in bronze chandeliers and fixtures, with 
crystal globes. 
PresipENT’s OFFICE. 

The president’s private office is a vé 
large and handsome room, wainscoted 
a height of nine feet with San Domin: 
mahogany and showing a huge mantel, 
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colonial style, with Mexican onyx hearth 
and arch, brass andirons and gas fire logs. 
The ceiling, in gold and tints, corresponds 
with the main banking room. Mr. Lane’s 
desk, resting on a green velvet rug, in the 
center of the inlaid maple floor, was es- 
pecially designed by him, and is a beautiful 
piece of hand-carved mahogany, fitted 
with every convenience and being about 
twice the usual size of flat-top office desks. 
\n unique device attached to this desk will 
nable Mr. Lane to get into direct com- 
nunication with any officer or employe in 
he building and also to connect with the 
tenographer’s room for conversation, let- 
ers or dictation. The device is called 
he dictograph, and is the highest develop- 
ment of the telephone principle, the con- 
ersantion being taken from any part of the 
room and without handling a trainsmitter. 
The chandeliers and standing lamp in 
he president’s room are harmonized with 
he green color scheme, and it is alto- 
gether a very attractive room, with elegance 
nd comfort, convenience and _ perfection 
combined. : 
Directors’ Room. 


At the front of the building, on the 
second floor is the directors’ room. It is 
ainscoted in vermillion wood, otherwise 
Rast Indian mahogany, with frescoed ceil- 
ing, handsome chandelier and side lights. 
\ large mantel, in mahogany and Mexican 
onyx, is at the right and on the highly 
polished maple floor, in the center of a 
great red rug, stands the great mahogany 
table. This table is oval in design, of solid 
East Indian mahogany, about twenty feet 
long and is supported on immense carved 
claw legs. The chairs of the same wood are 
upholstered in red, and the shade of the 
standing lamp is the same color. 

\ private lavatory in white marble and 
nickel adjoins the directors’ room. 

The cashier’s room on the main floor is 
ittractively furnished in mahogany, with 
brown upholstery. 


AmpLe Store Room. 


In the cellar, which is provided with a 
lift from the passageway for trunks or 
aluables, ete., are storerooms for the bank 
nd for customers. Steel lined vaults with 
ombination locks are variously disposed 
or the storage of books and heavy valu- 
bles. This part of the cellar or basement 

entirely shut off by a solid wall from 
the front, in which is located the boilers 
nd machinery, fuel and supplies. 

The building is absolutely fireproof, not 
n inch of wood being shown on the ex- 
terior of the building anywhere, and is 
miodernly furnished and equipped through- 
ut. 

Historica. 


The Atlantic National Bank began busi- 
ness August 1, 1903. Its growth has been 
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consistent with a _ well-defined policy of 
conservatism and saneness. 

The officers are men of experience and 
sound judgment and each can claim an 
extensive acquaintance throughout the South. 

Edward W. Lane, the president, is one 
of a family of bankers, and has long been 
prominent in public affairs. The other of- 
ficers are: F. W. Hoyt, vice-president; 
Thomas P. Denham, cashier, and D. D. 
Upchurch, assistant cashier. 

At the time of the last Comptroller's 
call. the Atlantic National had a capital 
stock paid in of $350,000; a surplus of 
$350,000; undivided profits of $131,423; 
loans and discounts, $3,363,071; deposits of 
$4,329,965, and total resources of $5,509,388. 


PUMPKINS REVIVED THE NOTE. 


A STURGEON banker has two pump- 
kins in a glass case he values at $2,000. 

Thirteen years ago the banker said he 
lent a farmer $1,000 with which to buy 
stock. The farmer, of course, gave his note. 
The borrower lost on the stock deal and 
had hard luck generally, so he couldn’t pay 
the note. Later he went West, and after 
many years he made good again and return- 
ed to Sturgeon. The banker tried to coi- 
lect his note, but it was outlawed by a lapse 
of thirteen years. One day the banker 
stopped at the man’s farm and admired his 
fine pumpkins. ‘The farmer made him a 
present of two large ones. 

“T'll just credit these pumpkins on your 
old note,” the banker said. “All right,” 
the farmer said. 

That revived the obligation. The banker 
brought suit and recovered in full for the 
note and interest.—Kansas City Star. 


KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 
| Bape M. SHAW, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, was discussing with 
a correspondent a financial muddle. 


“They lied,” said the famous financier, 
“but, as with Hugh Ralston of Castana, 
their lying was absurd. When I was in 
the banking business in Charter Oak there 
was a young coal heaver of Castana who 
courted a Charter Oak girl. His name was 
Hugh Ralston and he pretended to be a 
banker 

“But one afternoon the girl happened to 
visit Castana and she saw Hugh hurrying 
home for supper, as black as the ace of 
spades. He would have dodged past with- 
out speaking, but the girl held him up. 

“Why, Hugh,’ she said, reproachfully, 
‘I thought you were a banker! 

“He heaved a kind of sigh. 

“*Ah,’ he said, ‘we’ve had a terrible day 
of it to-day, cleaning all the ink wells. ”— 
New York Telegram. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. 
LOUIS. 


HE National Bank of Commerce in 

St. Louis has a very interesting his- 

tory. It received its original charter 

from the General Assembly of Missouri, 
February i4, St. Valentine’s day, 1857. Its 
name was then the St. Louis Building and 


the rooms of the Mechanics and Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange, on Chestnut, between 
Third and Fourth streets. The record 
show that there were 605 subscribers, ani 
that no subscriber took more than si: 
shares. 


National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


Savings Association, and, as indicated by 
the name, it had authority to engage in the 
business of a building and loan association. 

Full banking privileges had, however, been 
conferred by the charter, and the charter 
members decided to confine themselves to 
the latter. The capital stock was placed at 
$500,000 divided into 1,000 shares of $500 
each. The first meeting for subscription 
to the stock was held on March 9, 1857, in 


The stock was to be paid for in monthly 
installments of $2.50 per share, and if this 
plan had been adhered to, the bank would 
not have received its full working capital 


for sixteen years. That would be con- 
sidered rather slow these days, but it was 
too rapid then for some of the stockholders 
of what has since become one of the strong- 
est of the great banking houses of the 
country. Mr. John Schmidt evidently 
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thought so, as he got rid of his two shares 
two or three months after they had been 
issued, having paid only $5 on them. The 
ransfer of this stock to Augustus S. 
Boern was the first transaction of the kind 
recorded. 

Perhaps, however, something ought first 
‘o have been said about the first meeting 
of the association after the stock had been 
subscribed. It was held March 25, 1857, 
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vice-president. Mr. Funkhouser, who was 
the father of Dr. Robert M. Funkhouser, 
died only recently. At the same meeting, 
P. S. Ladue was made secretary and treas- 
urer of the association—in other words, 
cashier of the bank. 


Oprenine Day. 


The bank opened for business at No. 49 
(now 202) North Second street, July 6, 


B. F. EDWARDS 


President National Bank of Commerce, St. 


for the election of the directors, and re- 
sulted in the election of Charles S. Greeley, 
Henry Boernstein, Wm. Hassinger, Wm. H. 
Maurice, Felix Coste, John F. Darby, 
——- Riggs, Marshall Brotherton and 
. M. Funkhouser. They were well-known 
Louisans, and one of them, Mr. Darby, 
had been twice mayor of the city, as also a 
member of Congress. Three days later the 
b oard of directors met and elected Mr. 
Drothesten president and Mr. Funkhouser 


Louis. 


1857, at which time the capital paid in 


amounted to $8,500. The finanical panic 
which swept over the country in 1857 re- 
tarded the growth of the new enterprise, 
and made it almost impossible to collect the 
assessments as they fell due. The manage- 
ment, however, persisted in their efforts, 
and at the close of the first year $36,500 
had been collected on capital account, and 
the bank was slowly but surely gaining a 
foothold. In January, 1863, $200,000 had 
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been paid in, and availing itself of a new 
provision in the statutes, the association re- 
duced the par value of its shares to $100, 
and, retiring the old stock, issued 2,000 


JOHN NICKERSON 
Vice-President. 


shares of full paid stock, making the capi- 
tal $200,000. 

In May, 1864, subscription books were 
opened for $100,000 additional stock to in- 
crease the capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 
This was all taken by the shareholders, and 
was paid in on July 1, 1864. 

On April 11, 1866, a proposition was 
voted upon to create a surplus fund, by re- 
serving the profits of the bank for five 
years. It was carried by a vote of 2,107 to 
143. On November 3, 1868, the stockhold- 
ers voted (2,137 yeas to 41 nays) to change 
the name of the association to “Bank of 
Commerce,” the change to take effect on 
January 1, 1869. On July 30, 1871, the 
stockholders voted to adopt the plan of ac- 
cumulation, which had worked so success- 
fuliy as a permanent fixed principle of the 
bank. ‘The vote was 2,309 yeas, 270 nays. 

On June 25, 1878, at the written request 
of the holders of 2,017 shares of the capital 
stock, the board ordered a resumption of 
payments, which went into effect July 1, 
1878. The capital of the bank at this time 
amounted to $300,000 and the surplus fund 
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to about $890,000. On July 1, 1882, the r 
maining 2,000 shares of authorized capita! 
of the bank were sold to the shareholder 
at the price of $400 per share, making th 
total capital of the bank $500,000 and th 
surplus fund $1,500,000. 

Bank. 


Becomes A NATIONAL 


The capital and surplus remained at the 
figures, the earnings in the meantime bein 
paid out as dividends, until in the fall < 
1889, the directors concluded to submit + 
the shareholders a_ proposition to ava 
themselves of the national bank act a: 
convert the Bank of Commerce into a n 
tional banking association. This chang 
was authorized by an almost unanimou 
vote of the shareholders, and, the prop: 
forms having been complied with, the ban 
was authorized on December 14, 1889, | 
transfer its business to the “National Bar 
of Commerce in St. Louis,” under whic 
title it opened for business on the mornii 
of December 16, 1889, with a capital « 
$500,000, a surplus fund of $1,000,000 an 
undivided profits of $1,509,000. 


PORTRAIT BY STRAUSS, ST, LOUIS 


TOM RANDOLPH 
Vice-President. 


Notice having been sent to the sharehold 
ers under date of December 14, calling 
meeting for the purpose of considering 
proposition to capitalize the undivided prot 
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its and increase the capital stock to $3,000,- 
100, the shareholders met on December 23 
ind adopted resolutions by unanimous vote, 
providing that the additional 10,000 shares 
if stock should be offered to the sharehold- 
rs at $125 per share, and paid. for on or 
efore December 31, 1889, all privileges to 
uch new issue to cease at 3 o’clock on 
hat day, and the authority was given to 
he board to sell at the same price all 
hares not so taken by shareholders at that 
ime. On December 31, 1889, the increase 
f capital stock, as provided for in resolu- 
ions of the stockholders of December 23, 
as fully completed, and the total amount 
aid in, making the capital of the bank 
3,000,000, and surplus fund and undivided 
rofits $350,000. 


Many Increases or Capitat. 


The growing business of the institution 
and the rapid development of the great 
southwest tributary to St. Louis, in the 
judgment of the officers and directors of 
the bank, made it advisable to still further 


PORTRAIT BY STRAUSS, ST, LOUIS 


W. B. COWEN 
Vice-President. 


crease the enormous capital of the insti- 
ition, and on March 21, 1899, a meeting of 
he shareholders was held, and resolutions 
re passed to increase the capital stock to 
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the sum of $5,000,000 by selling to the 
shareholders 20,000 shares at the price of 
$200 per share. The premium paid was 
placed to the credit of the undivided profits 


PORTRAIT BY STRAUSS, ST, LOUIS 


W. L. McDONALD 
Vice-President. 


of the bank. The resolutions provided for 
the payment of $50 per share per month, 
and on July 6 the last installment was paid, 
and the certificates issued of the increase of 
capital to $0,000,000, with a surplus fund 
and undivided profits amounting to more 
than $3,000,000. In 1901 the capital stock 
was further increased to $7,000,000, the sur- 
plus and undivided profits totaling $8,000,- 
000. In 1907 the capital stock was in- 
creased to the amount at which it now 
stands, viz., $10,000,000, with a surplus fund 
and undivided profits amounting to about 
$8,000,000. 


These various transactions show the pro- 
gress made in increasing the fixed capital 
of the institution from the first payment of 
$2,500 to its present magnificent propor- 


tions. The following statements, taken at 
periods of ten years, from 1857 to the pres- 
ent date, will show the rapid and steady in- 
crease in the business of this bank, which 
to-day stands at the head of all financial in- 
stitutions west of the Mississippi River. 
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The Lobby, The National Bank of Commerce, St. 


The record for fifty-two years of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis fol- 
lows. 

The transactions of the bank in the ear- 
liest days of its existence would seem ridic- 
uously small compared with those of the 
present time. During the year 1909 the 


Louis. 


value of the total business hanaled by the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
mounted high into the millions. 

On December 10, 1909, stockholders of 
the National Bank of Commerce were noti- 
fied that the charter had been extended for 
another term of twenty years. 


RESOURCES. 


1867 
$265,901.12 
134,224.15 
833,724.67 
31,759.79 


1857 
Cash & exch....$22,217.42 
Bonds & stocks. ........ 
Loans & discts. 16,008.72 
Real estate 


1877 
$475,646.34 $4,637,996.65 $13,029,656.30 
254,467.63 
1,975, 461.79 
38,943.37 


1889 1909 


$26,371, 860.40 
13,992,048.54 
49 357,422.99 

1,500,000.00 


1887 


4,635,247.09 
18,459, 460.23 
550,000.00 


1,141,500.00 
6,266,393.02 
320,570.64 


Totals ...... $38,226.14 $1,265,609.73 $2,744,519.13 $9,366,460.31 $36,647,362.62 $91,221,331.93 


LIABILITIES. 


1857 1867 


Capital & sur... $8,838.36 
Circulation 
29,387.78 843),372.51 


Totals 


1877 


1,705, 472.56 


1909 
$18,501,604.45 
9,021,500.00 
63,698,227.48 


1887 1889 


$8,121,520.87 
1,412,817.50 
7,343,684.67 27,140,025.25 


csewes $38,226.14 $1,265,609.73 $2,744,519.13 $9,366,460.31 $36,674.362.62 $91,221,331.93 


Directors’ Room, The National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
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ForrigN ExcuHance DEPARTMENT. 


The business of the foreign exchange de- 
partment has kept step with the growth of 
this bank, the number of its individual 
‘ransactions runs into ten thousands, and 
the volume of business exceeds millions. 
Its functions are of a various nature, and 
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The handling of foreign currency, gold 
or silver, is a minor part of the foreign 
exchange business. The transmitting of 
gold or currency is costly and subject to a 
great risk, and, therefore, this medium of 
paying debts between foreign countries is 
almost entirely abandoned. Attention is. 


J. A. LEWIS 
Cashier National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


include the issuing of checks, drafts, money 
orders payable in foreign countries, let- 
ters of credit and travelers’ checks for the 
tourist and commercial letters of credit for 
the importer. Transfers of money in large 
and small amounts to and from foreign 
countries are frequently made by cable, 
through the medium of correspondents in 
all parts of the world, who also are the 
paying agents for the letters of credit and 
travelers’ checks, or for checks and money 
orders, ete. 


given to the business of the exporter, who 
sells his sixty or ninety days’ sight drafts 
on his foreign customers. 


A Beavtirut Home. 


The present home of the National Bank 
of Commerce was completed seven and one- 
half years ago. It is a splendid structure 
of marble and terra cotta, especially de- 
signed to facilitate the prompt and system- 
atic dispatch of business. Some views of 








A View from the Mezzanine Floor, The 


the various departments are shown here- 
with, and these portray better than words 
can describe the beauty and completeness 
of the interior equipment. 

Executive Starr. 

The officers of this progressive institution 
are: B. F. Edwards, president; Tom 
Randolph, John Nickerson, W. B. Cowen 
and William L. McDonald, vice-presidents ; 
J. A. Lewis, cashier; C. L. Merrill, Van L. 
Runyan, F. W. Wrieden, G. N. Hitchcock, 
J. W. Reinholdt, A. L. Weissenborn, George 
R. Baker. H. C. Burnett and W. M. Chan- 
dler, assistant cashiers. Eugene Oppen- 
heimer is manager of the foreign exchange 
department. 


UNIQUE BANKING SYSTEM. 


ERY little is known in this country of 
the Giro system of banking in Ger- 
many. This system has been in use 

in the State of Hamburg since the estab- 
lishment of the Hamburger Bank in 1619. 

An account is opened in the usual man- 
ner, and when payments are to be made, the 
payer, instead of preparing a check, merely 
instructs his banker to debit his account 
with the sum involved and to credit Rich- 
ard Roe’s account with a like amount. 

If, however, payer and payee have their 
accounts in different banks the payer then 
requests his banker to transfer the amount 
in question to the bank of the payee, with 
instructions to credit Richard Roe’s ’ ac- 
count with the amount of the indebtedness. 

Convenient bank forms are provided for 
making these notifications. When the 
banker receives an instruction of this char- 
acter he in turn notifies Richard Roe of 
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National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


the payment to his credit and the name oe 
the payer. 

In Hamburg the Reichsbank and fi 
important banks use the Giro system. Re} 
resentatives of these banks meet 
times daily at the Reichsbank, where tran 
actions between their several customers ar: 
cleared. In Hamburg very little materia 
money is used in effecting transactions, t! 
habit being to settle all obligations, ev: 
of the most insignificant character, by Uber 
weisungszettel. When payments are to li 
made from one city to another this is don 
usually through the Reichsbank, which ha 
500 branches, more or less, throughout th: 
empire. All transactions are undertake: 
without cost to either payer or payee, and 
on the contrary deposits subject to this 
modified form of checking usually draw 
one per cent. interest per annum. 

The advantages of the Giro system fail 
partly under the head of security and part 
ly of convenience. Danger from forgery is 
eliminated, as the notification sent to ° 
banker by a payer could not by any possi 
bility be utilized advantageously by crimi 
nally disposed persons. The only incon 
venience observable arises from the fac! 
that receipts for payments are not acknow! 
edged on bills as rendered, unless such r: 
ceipts are specially sought by messenger 
after the bank exchange has been made. 

It is customary in small local transac A oe 
tions for a payer to note at the foot oi 
bills the date of payment through his 
banker, and in case of possible dispute thr 
bank is always prepared to clear up mis- 
understandings. Concerns doing a_ large 
volume of business and obliged to make 
numerous payments daily are spared the / 
annoyance of preparing hundreds of indi- 
vidual checks, as they have merely to writ 
out a Ist of names and amounts on a long 
sheet, which they send to their banker. 

The Bookkeeper. 


sever 
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NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Eleven years ago the Irving National 
xchange Bank, then known as the Irving 
National, reported a capital of ‘$300,000, 
eposits of $2,000,000 and total resources 

of two and a half millions. On December 

1909, the bank reported a capital of 

+2,000,000, a surplus and pret fund of 
1,538,500, deposits of $27,216,300, and 
ital resources of $31,554,900. This re- 
markable growth includes a consolidation, 
in 1907, with the National Exchange Bank, 
but is nevertheless an exceptional one. The 
percentage increase of deposits is 193, the 
highest, excepting one, of any national bank 
in the city. Many promotions were made 
at the annual election. Benj. F. Werner 
was elected vice-president from the cashier- 
ship, Harry E. Ward, the assistant cashier, 
was appointed cashier; Richard J. Faust, 
r., the manager of the transit department, 
was appointed an assistant cashier, as was 
also the chief clerk, J. Franklyn Bouker. 
Besides the above the officers of the bank 
are: Lewis E. Pierson, president; James E. 
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Nichols and Rollin P. 
dents, and David H. G. 
cashier. 


Grant, 
Penny, 


vice-presi- 
assistant 


—Orin R. Judd and Raphael L. Cerero 
have been elected assistant trust officers of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 

--The new board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. includes the following: 
George F. Baker, Edward J. Berwind, Ur- 
ban H. Broughton, Edmund C. Converse, 
Henry P. Davison, James B. Duke, Robert 
W. Goelet, Daniel Guggenheim, Edwin 
Hawley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Augustus 
D. Juilliard, Thomas W. Lamont, Robert 
S. Lovett, Edgar L. Marston, Gates W. 
MecGarrah, Levi P. Morton, Charles A. 
Peabody, William H. Porter, Samuel Rea, 
Daniel G. Reid, Thomas F. Ryan, William 
D. Sloane, Albert H. Wiggin, Harry Payne 
Whitney, V. P. Snyder, Paul Morton, 
Charles H. Allen and Walter S. Johnston. 


—-Pierre Jay, vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan Company, has been elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John Stuart Kennedy. 


—Charles Elliot Warren, former cashier, 
has been elected vice-president of the Lin- 
coln National Bank. Mr. Warren is a for- 
mer president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, is now a member of 
the Finance Committee and Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is also a director and treas- 
urer of the Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad of 
the New York Central lines. 


—Lewis L. Clarke, who has succeeded 
his father, the late Dumont Clarke, as 
president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, started as an office boy in the 
institution of which he is now the head. 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 912,000 
Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 
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ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER. 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS | 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. ADAPT- 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 





He has served successively as messenger, 
secretary to the president, assistant cashier, 
and vice-president. He is thirty-nine years 
old, and is therefore one of the youngest 
bank presidents in the city. Edward 
Burns, for many years cashier of the 
American Exchange Bank, succeeds Mr. 
Clarke as vice-president; Walter H. Ben- 
nett, formerly assistant cashier, becomes 
cashier, and A. K. DeGuiscard the assistant 
cashier. Basil W. Rowe was elected to 
serve as a director. 


—E. Tilden Mattox, who is especially 
well-known to New York merchants, has 
been appointed assistant cashier of the 
Merchants Exchange National Bank. Mr. 
Mattox was formerly with the National 
Park Bank. 


—Judson G. Wall, of Judson G. Wall & 
Sons, investment bankers at 10 Wall street, 
has been appointed commissioner of taxes 
by Mayor Gaynor. This is one of the most 
important offices in the city government, 
but it will be ably filled by Mr. Wall. Mr. 
Wall is the first banker to take a high of- 
fice under the present administration. The 
banking business of Judson G. Wall & Sons 
will, however, be carried on as usual. This 
business was founded by the head of the 
firm thirty years ago. 


—Samuel H. Miller, formerly cashier of 
the Chase National Bank, has been created 
a vice-president and is succeeded as cashier 
by Henry M. Conkey, a former assistant 
cashier. There were no other changes at 
the annual meeting. 





Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital 
Surplus and Profits.. 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the Vir- 
ginias and Oarolinas 


912,000 


—-A number of changes were made in th 
board of the Chelsea Exchange Bank, 2 
the January meeting. M. H. Blake, Georg 
Kern, W. B. Krug, and O. H. Bartine wer 
elected to succeed B. F. Elgar, T. P. Sper 
cer, D. G. French and Dr. R. H. Connoi 
= a Krug was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 


—At the annual meeting of the Centra! 
Trust Company, Edwin Merrill, vice-presi 
dent of the company, and Dudley Olcott, 
president of the Mechanics and Farmer: 
— Bank of Albany, were elected direc 
ors. 


—In apparent reciprocation for the elec- 
tion of President H. W. Porter of the 
Chemical National Bank to the board of 
the enlarged Guaranty Trust Company, H. 
P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan Co., has been 
elected to the board of the Chemical 
National. 


—-Harry F. Regal and William M. Kern 
have been elected secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Dollar Savings Bank, 
located on Third avenue near 148th street 


—At the National City Bank, G. H. 
Church and Gerrish H. Milliken have been 
added to the board of directors, and J. H. 
McEldowney, former assistant cashier, has 
been made a vice-president. 

Mr. McEldowney is the third Chicagoan 
to be made a vice-president of the National 
City within a year, and his election makes 
four Chicago vice-presidents out of a total 
of seven. 

The first of the Chicago vice-presidents 
on the National City’s list is John E. Gar- 
din, a foreign exchange man, long connected 
with the First National of Chicago. The 
second is Samuel McRoberts, formerly with 
Armour & Co. as treasurer and confidfientia! 
financial man to J. Ogden Armour. The 
third is Joseph T. Talbert, for many year: 
vice-president of the Commercial Nationa! 
Benk of Chicago, and one of the best known 
bankers in the West. President Vanderlip 
is also a Chicagoan, 





ORGANIZED 1907 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


‘$2,000,000 
.$2,000,000 


— $34,000,000 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


National Copper Bank, New York 


CHARLES H. 
; | som D. RYAN, Vice-Pres. 


In its thirty-fourth annual statement, 
vublished December 31, 1909, the Fidelity 
« Casualty Company presents some strong 
figures. The total assets are $9,598,924.02, 
‘epresenting an increase of more than two 
lillions over like figures for 1907, while 
the net surplus of $2,564,229.90 is larger by 
$550,000, than in 1907. 


—A comparison of the statement issued 
by the Bankers Trust Company for Decem- 
ber 31, with the one for November 16, 
shows decided gains in almost every item. 
Deposits have increased from $44,431,497 
on the last named date, to $46,579,317 and 
there has been a corresponding increase in 
assets from $57,674,222 to $62,749,348. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Boston lost one bank during the year 
1909. The Faneuil Hall and Metropolitan 
National Banks were liquidated and their 
business purchased by the Beacon Trust 
Company and the Atlantic National Bank, 
respectively, and the Mutual National Bank 
has been formed. 

Twelve years ago there were fifty-seven 
national banks in Boston, the number hav- 
ing been reduced by thirty-four through 
consolidations, liquidations and failures. In 
1898 on a capital of $49,650,000 the average 
dividend paid by the fifty-seven banks of 
Boston was 2.3 per cent. At the present 
time the average dividend paid on a capi- 
tal of $23,300,000 is 7.2 per cent. There 
has been accordingly a decrease in twelve 
years of $26,350,000 in capital, or more than 
fifty per cent., while the amount paid in 
dividends per annum has increased $535,650, 
or forty-seven per cent. 

The oldest national bank president in the 
ity is Norwood P. Hallowell of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, who is seventy- 
two years old. Henry S. Grew, 2d, of the 
National Union Bank, is the youngest bank 
president in Boston, his age being thirty- 
four years. 


—A charter has been granted the Far- 
ragut Co-operative bank with offices on K 
sireet, South Boston. The officers of the 


SABIN, President 
THOS. F. COLE, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier 


URBAN H. BROUGHTON, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8. HOUSE, Asst. Casher 


new bank are: 


president, Guilford D. 
Brown; 


first vice-president, James E. Red- 
mond; secretary and treasurer, Michael F. 
Curran. Directors: John C. Heyer, Chas. H. 
Buchanan, Frank B. Fitzgerald, Theodore 
L. Kelly, Jr.. Andrew Kirk, Frank B. Nor- 
ton, Chas. W. Pik, Patrick H. Raftery, Ed- 
win R. Spinney, Willard L. Tibbetts, Arte- 
mus R. Wood, and Michael J. O'Leary. 
Capital stock $1,000,000, 


--Richard S. Russell, of the firm of Wil- 
liam A. Russell & Bro., paper manufac- 
turers, has been elected a director of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of Bos- 


ton. 


—The new Mutual National Bank, in 
Post Office square, Boston, had, on January 
1, deposits of $600,000. This represented 
four weeks’ business and indicates that the 
strong board of directors whose names fol- 
low, have merited the public confidence. 
Those represented on the board are: C. H. 
W. Foster, president; E. D. Codman, vice- 
president; W. S. Crane, second vice-presi- 
dent; John Chandler Cobb, Alexander H. 
Ladd. The banking rooms are handsomely 
fitted up. 


—-At the annual meeting of the Beacon 
Trust Company of Boston, the board of di- 
rectors was increased from twenty-eight to 
thirty-one by the election of Frank W. 
Crocker, Preston Pond and Frank W. 
Wyman. 

—Curtis Chipman, heretofore assistant 
secretary of the Bay State Trust Co. of 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed secre- 
tary of the institution. 
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Absolute integrity; that is the keynote of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company’s business policy. 


If you have printing or engraving to be done, it should 
mean something to you that our reputation for dependabil- 
ity is based on a hundred years of service. 


Worth remembering when next you are in the market. 


American Bank Note Company 
70 Broad Street, New York 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 


—The First National Bank of Adams, 
Mass., at its annual meeting elected these 
officers: President, J. C. Chalmers; vice- 
president, E. F. Jenks; cashier, William P. 
Martin; directors, J. C. Chalmers, W. S. 
and E. T. Jenks, F. E. Mole of Adams, 
J. Tracy Potter of North Adams and R. 
A. Burget of Cheshire. The election of Mr. 
Martin comes as the result of eleven years’ 
faithful and efficient service. He was clerk, 
then teller and has served as temporary 
cashier since the death of the late George 
F. Sayles. 


—The Northampton Institution for Sav- 
ings of Springfield, Mass., at its annual 
meeting elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Oliver Walker; vice-presidents, Mer- 
ritt Clark, H. R. Hinckley; clerk, T. G. 
Spaulding; treasurer, S. D. Drury; trustees, 
-the officers above mentioned and B. E. 
Cook, James Porter, C. N. Clark, F. W. 
Thayer, H. S. Gere, Arthur Watson, F. E. 
Clarke, O. W. Edwards, H. M. Taylor, H. 
H. Chilson, F. S. Reynolds, E. F. Crooks. 
The amount of deposits is $4,892,506; guar- 
anty fund, $250,000; undivided earnings, 
$83,584: number of depositors, 12,400. 


—During the year 1909, the Springfield 
(Mass.) National Bank earned twenty per 
cent. of its captital stock and also added 
$51,000 to surplus and undivided profits. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The directors are soon to let the con 
tract for new vaults and an enlarged bank 
ing space. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Atlantic National Bank, of 
Providence, R. I., at which 3,975 shares of 
the total of 4,500 were represented, the re- 
markable progress made by the bank under 
the excellent management of President Met- 
calf was highly commended. Deposits in- 
creased during the year over fifty per cent., 
and the number of depositors to 3,443, or 
approximately twenty per cent. The officers 
were all unanimously elected and are as 
follows: President, Edward P. Metcalf; 
vice-president, James S. Kenyon; vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest W. Tinkham; cashier, Frank 
W. Peabody; assistant cashier, George 
H. Capron. 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers_Magazine 
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Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


of the 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


January 1, 1910 


ASSETS 

Real estate and improvements 
' Properties in process of development 

Borough of the Bronx $2,093,305.45 

Developed Properties ready for Building Improvements 

Borough of Manhattan $ 927,390.64 

Borough of the Bronx ............ pbnbeneedessendeaasdsetatns 4,302,191.57 

City of Yonkers 2,169,035.90 $7,398,618.11 


Buildings in Course of Construction and Land therefor 
Borough of the Bronx $ 690,610.24 


City of Yonkers 22,032.22 712,642.46 


Rental Properties—Land and Buildings 
Borough of Manhattan ........ PivceraUebsacarwranendawmemed $1,423,804.85 
Borough of the Bronx 2,835,711.75 


City Of Tomer: ..ceccccsccecs $49.66 60-050 80 devesesvenscseviesses 141,668.17 $4,401,184.77 


Houses Ready for Sale, Yonkers . 78,183.34 
Improvements to Leasehold Property, Manhattan 20,503.07 


Mortgages Receivable, Including Accrued Interest to date 306,646.65 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 261,641.14 
Due from Agents 22,230.25 
Investments in other Companies, (6% Preferred Stock) 100,000.00 
Sundry Accounts—Due and Accrued 33,583.00 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment 18,440.46 
Payments on account of Real Estate Contracts 25,000.00 
Miscellaneous Assets i 64,220.77 


$15,536,199.47 
LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Certificates with Interest Accrued to date $9,461,253.19 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest to date 
On Properties in Process of Development $1,129,742.71 
On Developed. Properties 561,043.88 
On Rental Properties 2,427,842.91 
On Houses Ready for Sale 12,172.73 $4,130,802.23 
Accounts Payable 29,981.37 
Reserves for final Payments on Completed Buildings, etc. .................. 22,069.22 


Aires Paes, Te, COMERS, GER. ing ooc cc ciccndcsvccesccsescsscosces 34,681.65 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 6,257.43 


 $13,685,045.09 
Capital Stock . $100,000.00 
1,751,154.38 $1,851,154.38 


$15,536,199.47 


Statement certified by Certified Public Accountants—Property valuations certified 
as being thoroughly sound and conservative by the Real Estate Board of Brokers of the 
City of New York—Titles to properties insured by Title Guarantee Companies. 


6% Bonds Based on the Ownership of Selected New York Realty 


Write for information. 


American Real Estate Company 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


we 
Lincoln’s Concentration 
Abraham Lincoln was a man of pur- 
pose and determination. 
He concentrated his efforts on what- 
ever he did. 
We concentrate our entire thought, 
time and energy on one purpose—that 
is Bank Advertising. 
That our work is bringing Good Re- 
sults is shown by the Increased De- 
posits we are getting for our numerous 
clients. 
Write for our folder entitled ‘Increased 
Deposits.”’ 


Voorhees & Company 
Specialists in Bank Advertising 
116 Nassau St. NEW YORK CITY 





-—-Ground has been broken for the office 
building for the trust company which is 
being organized by the officers of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Middletown, Conn. 
“The structure will be located next to the 
bank, and the two institutions will be close- 
ly connected. The trust company will have 
a capital stock of $50,000, the bulk.of which 
has already been subscribed. 


—The Torrington (Conn.) National Bank 
was just ten years old the first of the 
year, at which time it reported a capital 
of $100,000, a surplus of $50,000, undivided 
profits of $30,526, deposits of $865,571, and 
total resources of $1,152,454. It was the 
first bank in the State of Connecticut to 
employ expert accountants to regularly 
audit its books, and the directors and 
officers may be pardoned for their pride in 
the bank’s most excellent statement. 


—The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Waterbury, Conn., starts the new year with 
a capital stock of $200,000 instead of $100,- 
000. This increase was voted by the stock- 
holders some months ago and was sub- 
scribed for by them. The amounts due on 
subscription having been paid in the bank 
is enabled to begin 1910 with capital suffi- 
cient to handle its rapidly growing business. 


—Thomas W. Farnum has been elected 
vice-president of the City Bank of New 
Haven, Conn. 


—-George S. Beach, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Bristol Trust Co., of Bris- 
tol, Conn., since its organization in June, 
1908, as assistant secretary and treasurer, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Bristol Trust Company, to take ef- 
fect upon the retirement of Francis A. 
Beach, who has been elected cashier of th: 
Middletown, Conn., National Bank. Such 
changes will oecur about July 1. Prior to 
1908 George S. Beach was connected wit 
the First National Bank of Middletown. 
Conn., serving as clerk, bookkeeper and te!- 
ler. Mr. Beach has spent sixteen years in 
the banking business. 


—Stockholders of the Rutland Count, 
National Bank of Rutland, Vt., and _ the 
Baxter National Bank of the same city, 
have voted reductions of capital stock in 
their respective institutions. At the Rut- 
land County National the reduction was 
from $300,000 to $100,000; at the Baxter 
National from $200,000 to $100,000. All 
the national banks in Rutland now have 
the same capital stock. 








ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 





Tiel else UXPressions of Great Ap: 


preciation and Sincere 


Regret are Highly Cherished as Heirlooms. 


Send us your copy and tell us your appropriation, and we will send 
you the complete ENGROSSED WORK, subject to your approval. 


Then remit if you are pleased. 


References:—Mr. E. T. BELL, President First National Bank of this city 


GEORGE OAKLEY, Jr., Business Mgr. 


ERNEST W. BOGERT, Art Mgr. 


Rooms: 45:46:47 Exchange Building, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


—The Portland Trust Co. of Portland, 
Me., has completed its twenty-fifth year. 
rhe institution was the first trust company 
n the state, and its beginning was in modest 
fices with two employes. The paid-in 
capital was $100,000, which has since been 
nereased to $250,000, and its surplus (all 
earned) now amounts to $750,000. Deposits, 
including trusts, have grown to $6,000,000— 
the largest, it is claimed, in the State of 
Maine---and its total assets are over $7,- 
000,000. Dividends have been paid from the 
first. 


—-The entire capital stock of the National 
Security Bank of Lynn, Mass., has been 
bought by the Security Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. at $400 per share, as of Jan. 3, 
1910. The bank, which has a capital of 
$100,000, will be liquidated and its business 
taken over by the Security Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co., which will hereafter be known 
as the Security Trust Co. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—The resignation of Cashier J. D. Miller, 
of the City Deposit Bank of Pittsburgh, 
to become vice-president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, permitted the promotion of two 
worthy men in the latter institution. H. W. 
Ludebuehl, who had been assistant cashier, 
was promoted to the cashiership, and Robert 
O. Fulton, paying teller, was made assis- 
tant cashier. 


—Col. Hugh Young, who had a long ex- 
perience as a national bank examiner before 
his election as president of the Federal 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, has resigned 
on account of ill health and is now chairman 
of the board. Directors elected as his suc- 
cessor John H. Jones, president of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., one of the large 
coal corporations of this community. H. M. 
Landis, vice-president and cashier, and the 
other officers of the bank were reelected. 


—John W. Donnan, president of the 
Citizens National Bank and also the Wash- 
ington Trust Co. of Washington, Pa., has 
been elected a director of the Exchange Na- 
‘ional Bank of Pittsburgh. 


—Directors of the Union Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh have added $1,500,000 to its sur- 


plus account, making the total of capital 
and surplus $28,000,000, in addition to de- 
claring the regular quarterly dividend of 
fifteen per cent. 


—R. S. Smith, for half a century presi- 
dent of the Union Netional Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, has retired and he is succeeded by 
John R. McCune, son of John R. McCune, 
founder of the Union Banking Company, 
and first president of the Union National. 
Mr. McCune has been filling the office of 
vice-president. Charles F. Dean, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, has been obliged on ac- 
count of his poor health to retire also. He 
is succeeded as cashier by George M. Paden, 
heretofore assistant cashier. wdwin S. 
Eggers, auditor since 1905, becomes assis- 
tant cashier. Mr. Dean is succeeded as 
vice-president by J. D. Miller, formerly 
cashier of the City Deposit Bank. 


—Announcement was made January II, 
following a joint meeting of the directors 
of both organizations, of the consolidation 
of the National Bank of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Fourth National Bank, 
both of Pittsburgh, under the name National 
Bank of Western Pennsylvania The capital 
stock of the merged company is $1,000,000 
and surplus $450,000. Under the terms of 
the merger the stockholders of the National 
Bank of Western Pennsylvania are to re- 
ceive a stock dividend of fifty-five per cent. 
This will give the stockholders about two- 
thirds representation in the combined in- 
stitution, the stockholders of the Fourth 
National Bank taking sufficient stock to 
complete the $1,000,900 of capitalization. 
The boards of both banks will be combined 
when the actual consolidation takes place, 
but for the present will continue to do 
business separately in their respective bank- 


To Bond Holder 
and Investors 


ENGINEERS REPORTS 


Physical Valuation of Muncipal, Public Service 
Corporation and other properties, and investigation 


of projects. Field includes South America. 
New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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ing places. The Fourth National Bank will 
be moved to the home of the National Bank 
of Western Pennsylvania at 901 Penn avenue 
within a short time. Officers of the organi- 
zation are: President, Charles McKnight; 
first vice-president, D. G. Stewart; second 
vice-president, G. S. Macrum; cashier, J. 
S. M. Phillips; assistant cashier, H. C. Bur- 
chinal. Directors are: Charles McKnight, 
D. G. Stewart, Henry C. Fownes, George 
H. Flinn, Charles W. Brown, Robert A. 
Bole, George S. Macrum, F. R. Stoner, G. 
P. Bassett, Jr., Reade W. Bailey, Joseph 
Wood, William W. Lawrence, Otis H. 
Childs, Edward A. Woods, Thomas Patter- 
son, James S. Crutchfield, Charles A. Wolfe, 
W. T. Pierce, W. A. Somers and F. E. 
Richardson. 


--Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State 
of the United States, has been elected a 
director of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


—Francis B. Reeves, president of the 
Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
again been elected head of the Philadelphia 
Clearing-House Association. John C. Boyd 
was honored with re-election as secretary. 
having served in that capacity over a score 
of years. Other officials elected were: 
Clearing-house committee, Richard H. Rush- 
ton, Howard W. Lewis, J. Tatnall Lea, 
Samuel S. Sharp, Levi L. Rue and Joseph 
Moore, Jr.; committee on arbitration, Wm. 
H. Heisler, John B. Harper, Benjamin 
Githens, Charles Porter, Kdwin H. Landell 
and Wm. H. Carpenter. 


-—John F. Bauder, for many years wit] 
the Tenth National Bank of Philadelphia, 
has been elected cashier. 


—Samuel Rea, second vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has 
been elected a director of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. 


—-William A. Law, who came to the Mer 
chants National Bank of Philadelphia a 
assistant cashier in 1903, has been unani- 
mously elected president of that institution 


WM. A. LAW 


Vice-President of the Merchants National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


as the most logical successor to F. W. Ayer, 
who declined reelection. Mr. Law, before 
his call to Philadelphia, served as president 
of the Central National Bank of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and was the first president of 
the South Carolina Bankers’ Association 
One year after his acceptance of the as- 
sistant cashiership of the Merchants Na- 
tional, he was promoted to cashier, and the 
following year was elected vice-president, 
which position he has held for four years. 
Last year Mr. Law was honored with elec 
tion as president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association. As an Executive 
Council member, he also takes an active part 
in the affairs of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Mr. Ayer was made chairma: 


‘of the board of directors and will continu 


as a director. Following the selection © 
Mr. Law for the presidency, the director: 





BANKING 


Andrews and Treas- 
cashier and assistant 


reappointed Thomas W. 
urer Brown Snyder, 
cashier, respectively. 


--Extensive improvements have been made 
in the Tradesmen’s National Bank building, 
131 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, giving 
well-arranged and handsome banking offices. 
Che latest statement of the Tradesmen’s Na- 
tional Bank shows a capital of $500,000, sur- 
us and undivided profits of $785,000 and 
esources exceeding $7,000,000. The bank 
has paid 113 consecutive semi-annual divi- 
lends and was the first bank in Philadelphia 
o undertake foreign exchange business. 


-—The Allegheny Trust Company of Great- 
r Pittskurgh has added $50,000 to its sur- 
lus fund, making the capital and surplus 
“1,000,000, not including the undivided 


profits. 


—An additional vice-presidency has been 
created in the Continental Trust Company 
of Baltimore, and William J. Casey has 
been elected to the post. Mr. Casey has 
heen assistant to President S. Davies War- 
field for the past four years. E. Bartlett 
Hayward has been elected a director of the 
institution, succeeding the late Thomas J. 
Hayward, and Frank A. Furst and John 
M. Dennis have been chosen as members of 
the executive committee to fill vacancies. 


—-The annual report of the Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank of Baitimore, which is operated 
without capital and in the interest of its 
depositors, shows that $6,652,352 deposits 
were received during 1909. The income 
from investments and loans is given at 
$1,051,240. The institution had on January 
1, 1910, total deposits of $21,366,216 and a 
guarantee fund of $1,600,000. 


—Stockholders of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Baltimore, have confirmed an 
increase of the bank’s capital up to $500,- 
010, and the surplus likewise to $500,010. 
The increase of stock was sold at $30, 
double the par value, one-half going to 
capital, the other half to surplus. 


“A practical young banker of ability, 
with several years’ experience as general 
bookkeeper and teller of a live country 
bank, desires position with bank in coun- 
small city as teller, general 
assistant cashier. Capa- 
cashiership of small 
for desiring 
Best of 


try town or 
bookkeeper or 
ble of assuming 
bank. 
change. 
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CAPITAL 
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OFFICERS 


RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
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DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 


SURPLUS 


—William T. Galliher has been elected 
president of the American National Bank 
of Washington. He is a successful lumber 
merchant and has been interested in the 
bank from its inception. Colin Livingston 
has been elected first vice-president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the advancement of 
Mr. Galliher, and Carroll Pierce, vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Alexandria, takes the second vice-presi- 
dency. 


—Deposits of the Plainfield (N. J.) Trust 
Company were $2,098,154 for 1908; last 
vear they climbed to $2,815,203, a gain of 
$717,049. Surplus and profits also show an 
increase—-from $156,023 in 1908 to $202,501 
for 1909. 


—Otto Kelsey, who retired from the posi- 
tion of first deputy state controller, when 
Clark Williams, the present controller, took 
office, has accepted the position of presi- 
dent of a new trust company which is to be 
organized in New Rochelle, Westchester 
County, New York, under the name Hu- 
guenot Trust Company. It will have a cap- 
ital of $150,000 and surplus of $50,000, and 
it is stated that financial men of promi- 
nence will be associated in it. 


—At the annual meeting of the Syracuse 
Clearing-House Association the following 
officers were elected: President, Anthony 
Lamb; vice-president, Leonard H. Groes- 
beck; secretary and treasurer, Lucius G. 
Lacy; clearing-house committee, F. W. 
Barker, H. W. Plumb and John Dunn. 
The Third National Bank was designated 
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as the clearing-house for one year from 
Feb. 1. 


—New York State Superintendent of 
Banks Cheney on January 21 authorized the 
Broome County Trust Company of Bing- 
hamton to do business with a capital of 
$200,000. The directors include Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States James S. Sher- 
man, Representative G. W. Fairchild, 
George W. Dunn, Charles A. Miller and 
Charles S. Synod. Frank D. Newman is 
president, and Theodore R. Tuthill, secre- 
tary. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—B. C. Sammons, an assistant cashier of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank of Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to the position of 
vice-president by that going institution. To- 
ward the middle of January the bank re- 
ported a surplus of $4,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $1,000,000. 


-—Very few changes of importance were 
made in the directorates of the official lists 
of the larger Chicago banks at the annual 
meetings, January 11. The First National 
stockholders re-elected all the old directors 
and added three new names to the list— 
those of B. E. Sunny, president of the 
Chicago Telephone Company; Clarence M. 
Woolley, president of the American Radia- 
tor Company, and Frank O. Wetmore, one 
of the vice-presidents of the bank. The 
stockholders also approved the proposition 
to increase the bank’s capital from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. The $2,000,000 of new 
capital will be issued at $200 a share after 
April 1. 


—William C. Cummings was promoted t 
the presidency of the Drovers’ Trust an 
Savings Bank of Chicago, and William A 
Tilden, who had been president, accepted . 
vice-presidency. Mr. Tilden quit the activ. 
charge of the stock-yards bank when h 
was elected president of the Fort Dear 
born National down town. Murry M. Ot 
stoot was made cashier of the Drover 
Trust. The surplus was increased i 
$100,000. 


—Samuel E. Bliss, who has been actin 
president of the Metropolitan Trust an: 
Savings Bank of Chicago since the death o 
the president, James H. Gilbert, was reg: - 
larly elected to that office. The order 
first and second vice-presidents was abo 
ished, leaving Fritz Goetz and Joseph | 
Lindquist still vice-presidents, but witho) 
either having precedence over the oth 
Galvin . Craig, cashier, was elected to { 
the pest of secretary also. William J. Fel«- 
mann was re-elected assistant cashier, an 
Charles S. Tuttle, formerly secretary an‘ 
trust officer, was re-elected to the latter 
position and also elected assistant secr: 
tary. The board of directors has one ad- 
dition, Colonel E. R. Bliss. 


—-J. Fletcher Farrell, for the past si: 
years with the Third National Bank of Si. 
Louis, has been called to Chicago to accept 
the vice-presidency of the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank. This gives the bank two 
vice-presidents, the other officer being Nel 
son N. Lampert. Mr. Fletcher had been 
assistant cashier of the Third National of 
St. Louis. 


—-At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, held Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 11, H. A. Wheeler, formerly president 
of the Credit Clearing House and a mem- 
ber of the bank’s board of directors since 
1908, was elected to the office of a vice- 
president and will become actively asso- 
ciated with the bank at once. For many 
years Mr. Wheeler has been very promi- 
nent in Chicago business and financial cir- 
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cles as well as in civic activities. C. B. 
Hazlewood was elected as assistant secre- 
tary. During the past year $200,000 has 
been added to capital account out of earn- 
ings, making the combined capital and sur- 
plus, $2,200,000. Deposits have increased 
2bout $1,500,000 during the year. 


—Earnings of the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company of Chicago in 1909 have 
heen equivalent to 33.7 per cent. on its 
“3,000,000 of capital. The bank transferred 
2,000,000 from undivided profits to surplus 
aecount, January 1, making the total sur- 
lus of $5,000,000. 
' Assistant Cashier F. G. Nelson has 
een promoted to a vice-presidency, and 
ohn E. Blunt, Jr., manager of the bond 
department, has also been made a vice- 
resident. Mr. Blunt continues in charge 
f the bond department. 


—wWilliam A. Heath, who has served for 
«i number of years as a vice-president of the 
Hibernian Banking Association of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Live Stock 
iixchange National Bank of Chicago, and 
will retire from active service with the 
Hibernian, in order to devote his attention 
to the stockyards bank. He succeeds S. R. 
Flynn in the Live Stock National and is 
succeeded by J. H. Barnard in the Hiber- 
nian. 


—Chicago’s South Side is to have a new 
bank, the Michigan Avenue Trust Com- 
pany, to be located at the corner of Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-second street, in a 
building to be erected by the promoter. 
The institution is to include a safety deposit 
company; the capital is to be $200,000 and 
a surplus of $50,000, the stock to be taken 
at $125 a share and thus provide for the 
overplus. 

Colonial Trust and Savings Bank inter- 
ests will be identified with the institution. 

The head officers are to be: President, H. 
H. Ross; vice-president, L. C. Ross; vice- 
president, William F. Van Buskirk. 


-—The capital of the Union National 
Bank of Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $500,000. The ad- 
ditional stock will be offered at 115. 


—The capital stock of the Home Savings 
and Loan Company of Youngstown, O., has 
heen increased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Under the law governing savings and 
toan companies in Ohio the amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted, in deposits received 

nd loans made, is regulated by the amount 
of capital stock of the company. The busi- 
ness of the Home Savings and Loan Com- 
pany has grown until the limit for doing 
business under the $3,000,000 capital has 
almost been reached. 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Nolting, - lst Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, - - Asst. Cashier 
L. D. Crenshaw, Jr., ~ Trust Officer 
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—D. Z. Norton has been elected president 
of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed N. R. New- 
comb. 


—C. W. Dieruf, who became cashier of 
the Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
of Louisville, Ky., last summer, has _ re- 
signed. Mr. Dieruf had formerly been 
cashier of the Continental National Bank 
of Louisville, which went out of existence 
six months ago, some of its assets being 
taken over by the Commercial. 


—The resignations of J. S. Woods, presi- 
dent, and QO. T. Trent, cashier, of the 
Franklin Bank, of Louisville, Ky., have 
been accepted, to take effect at once. J. 
S. Buchanan has been elected president 
and C. W. Banta, cashier. 


--The Boone County Deposit Bank of 
Burlington, Ky., reports a capital of $30,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$43,900 and deposits of $137,474. In twen- 
ty-one years of active operations the bank 
has not lost a cent and has paid its stock- 
holders in dividends $205 on each $100 of 
stock. 


—The reorganization of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Winona, Minn., and the 
Winona Deposit Bank into one institution, 
under the name of the Deposit Bank of 
Winona, involves a change of officers, but 
business of each will continue without a 
break. William H. Laird is president of 
the new Deposit Bank, S. L. Prentiss is 
vice-president, Paul E. Baumgartner is 
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cashier, and F, A. Lemme, E. E. Shepard, 
and A. E. Rau, are the assistant cashiers. 
The bank has ample room for expansion in 
the comparatively new home of the former 
Second National Bank building. The com- 
bined resources reach a figure of something 
over $3,000,000. 


—Lyman E. Wakefield has become an as- 
sistant cashier of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, succeeding I. 
F. Cotton, resigned. The directorate of 
the institution has been increased to twenty- 
seven members, the new directors being F. 
W. Clifford, W. A. Durst, E. A. Merrill 
and H. L. Moore. 


—-The Title and Savings Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated 
with a capital ef $500,000. ‘Lue stockhold- 
ers—all of whom are directors of the new 
company—are all prominently connected 
with the banks of the city. The list in- 
cludes E. F. Swinnay, president First Na- 
tional Bank; J. W. Perry, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; J. F. Downing, 
president New England National Bank; F. 
P. Neal, president Southwest National 
Bank; Henry C. Flower, president Fidelity 
Trust Company; Charles Campbell and 
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marble panels up to the rail; 
any finish above, with copper grills 
and bevel plate glass. Really quite 
showy and could be adapted to almost 
any room. Good as new. 

The undersigned has these for sale 
and will dispose of them promptly, 


Address 
The Guaranty Loan, Trust and Banking Co. 


Fiscal Agents, Meridian, Miss. 


George W. Fuller, vice-presidents Fideli 
Trust Company, and Lee Clark, Henry ( 
Brent, Frank L. Hall, C. A. Murdoc! 
Frank Hagerman, Leon Smith and Job: 
W. Jenkins, directors of the Fidelity Tru 
Company. 


—Walker Hill, president of the Mechan 
ics-American National Bank of St. Louis 
has been electec to succeed James E. Smit 
as president of the Business Men's Leagu 
of St. Louis, an honor that is an indorse- 
ment of his splendid character and ability 
as an executive. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Directors of the Bank of Portsmouth, 
Va., have added $5,000 to the bank’s sur- 
plus out of the past six months’ earnings. 
The surplus is now credited with $80,000. 
The bank is planning for the erection of a 
modern building, to be located on one of 
the busiest corners in the city. 


—-The National State Bank of Richmond, 
Va., reports loans and discounts of $3,253,- 
515; a capital of $500,000; a surplus and 
undivided profits fund of $445,404; deposits 
of $3,207,256, and total resources of $4, 
427,004, 


—A bank’s strength lies in a great meas- 
ure in its paid-up capital and surplus. 
These two items are exceptionally strong in 
the First National Bank of Huntington, 
W. Va., which reports a capital of $500,000 
and surplus of $250,000. Then there are 
$500,000 of shareholders’ liability, making 
a total of $1,250,000 security to depositors. 
Total deposits are now $1,736,370. 


—-The Merchants and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank of Macon, Ga., began business on 
January 3 with a capital of $25,000 and thi 
following officers: W. I. Morgan, president; 
W. <A. Taylor, vice-president; T. W 
Hawkes, cashier. 


—The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
Ga., opened for business in modern an 
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complete quarters in the English-American 
building in Atlanta, January 25. The capi- 
tal is $300,000, and the officers are: Wil- 
liam J. Blalock, president; Julius Bashin- 
ski, Jr.. and M. R. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dents; A. B. Simms, cashier, and Henry B. 
Kennedy, assistant cashier. 


—Charles G. Rutledge has retired as 
cashier of the Ayers National of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He is succeeded by Frank J. 
Heinl. 


— The Calcasieu Trust and Savings Bank 
of Lake Charles, La., which has purchased 
the business of the First National of 
Jennings, First National of Lake 
Arthur, First National of Welsh, became 
effective January 1. The enlarged concern 
is capitalized at $150,000, with a surplus 
of $100,000, and reported on January 12 
deposits of $1,568,360, and loans and dis- 
counts of $1,285,721. Branches will be 
maintained at Jennings, Welsh, Lake Ar- 
thur, and Kinder, La. 


—The German-American National Bank 
of New Orleans, La., has reduced its capital 
from $1,325,000 to $1,000,000. The reduc- 
tion was approved by the stockholders on 
December 15 and became operative on De- 
cember 28. It was effected through the sur- 
render by the stockholders of twenty-five 
per cent. of their holdings at $180 per 
share. The action reduces the entire work- 
ing capital from $2,230,000 to $1,650,000, 
the surplus being brought down from $675,- 
000 to $500,000 and the undivided profits 
from $230,000 to $150,000. At the time of 
the organization of the institution in 1905 
it was planned to start with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal, but, owing to the demand for the stock, 
the amount was fixed at $1,200,000. The 
following year, when .the Security Bank and 
Trust Company was acquired, the capital 
was increased to $1,325,000. In the state- 
ment to the stockholders calling the meet- 
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ing to reduce the capital and surplus, it 
was said that the immediate effect of the 
reduction would be a considerable decrease 
in the amount of the annual taxes, with 
every probability of a substantial increase 
of the bank’s earning capacity. 


—When the splendid building shown here 
is completed for the American National 
Bank of Austin, Texas, it will establish a 
new skyline for Austin, for which the city 


Proposed Building to be completed early 
in 1910 by the American National 
Bank of Austin, Texas. 


must thank George W. Littlefield, the presi- 
dent. Italian marble and bronze will be 
the main units in design of the bank’s in- 
terior on the first floor. The bank will real- 
ize an income from the tiers of offices in the 
upper stories. 


—One of the folders recently issued by 
the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, contained a comparative 
table of deposits that indicated a remark- 
able and exceptionally rapid growth. Four 
years ago, on January 1, the Union had de- 
posits of $1,075,378; on the first day of 
1910 the bank had $6,706,549 of deposits. 
Total resources for the same length of time 
have climbed from $1,721,684 to $7,523,245. 


—The Capital National of Jackson, Miss., 
makes the following favorable showing at 
the close of business, January 10: ' Loans 
and discounts, $575,015.30; U. S. and other 
bonds, $302,100; cash and due from banks, 
$420,843.22; total resources, $1,431,635.42. 
The capital is $200,000; surplus and profits, 
$99,220.09, and deposits, $933,415.33. 








--The Merchants’ National of Houston, 
Texas, rendered an extremely gratifying 
report at the close of business December 31. 
Loans and discounts, $1,231,134.50; U. S. 
and other bonds and investments, $153,600; 
cash and due from banks, $1,397,669.24; 
total resources, $3,493,055.50. The capital is 

250,000; surplus and profits, $178,129.37; 
deposits, $2,902,426.13. Comparison with 
the statement made a year ago shows an 
increase in cash of $550,000, and in depos- 
its of $819,500; while after providing for all 
expenses and taxes, charging off doubtful 
loans, etc., the bank was able to pay $25,000 
in dividends and to pass $15,000 to undi- 
vided profits, from the net earnings of 1909. 
This certainly is an excellent record. 


—On December 31, 1909, the Bankers 
Trust Company of Houston, Texas, re- 
ported a capital of $500,000, a surplus of 
$25,000, undivided profits of $47,615; trust 
funds, $25,000, and debenture certificates, 
$50,000. Total resources are now $647,728. 


—At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land, Tenn., National Bank, W. P. Lang, 
cashier, was promoted to first vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank J. Harle, assistant cashier, 
to the cashier’s place. These elections in- 
creased the number on the board from five 
to seven. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—The first and last statements of the 
Denver National Bank of Denver, Colo., as 
rendered to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, show a splendid growth, of which 
any institution may well be proud. Or. De- 
cember 20, 1884, the Denver National had 
total resources of $405,789.59; on November 
16, 1909, $13,145,506.50. Loans and dis- 
counts increased from $38,182.25 to $5,928,- 
449.56; deposits from $188,289.59 to $11,- 
311,072.58. Twenty-five years ago the bank 
had a capital of $217,500 paid in and no 
surplus. Today it has a paid-in capital of 
$500,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $840,333.92. 


—W. E. Ritchie, vice-president, and 
Thomas A. Hagler, assistant cashier, of the 
First National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., have 
handed in their resignations, to take effect 
February 1. 


—-The Planters and Mechanics State 
Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla., has made 
application for permission to increase its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 





—The Citizens’ State Bank of Clay Cen- 
tre, Kansas, has been absorbed by the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of that place. The 
presidency of the People’s, which had be- 
come vacant through the death of L. Mc- 
Chesney, was offered to William Docking, 
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cashier of the institution, at a meeting of 
the directors on December 20. He declined 
the office, however, and submitted a plan 
whereby the business of the Citizens’ could 
be taken over, which was subsequently ap- 
proved and carried out. Mr. Docking re- 
tains the cashiership of the enlarged bank, 
of which F. B. Fullington has become pres- 
ident. Mr. Fullington was president of the 
Citizens’. J. G. Cowell, cashier of the Citi- 
zens’, has been chosen second vice-president 
of the People’s. 


—Directors of the First National Bank 
of Helena, Ark., have elected S. S. Faulk- 
ner president for the coming year; Aaron 
Meyers, vice-president; C. C. Agee, cashier; 
Robert Gordon, Jr., assistant cashier, and 
M. L. Stephenson, attorney. For the past 
year the First National of Helena has paid 
a quarterly dividend of two and one-half 
per cent. each quarter, and has transferred 
ten per cent. to the surplus, which makes 
that fund $120,000, the same as the capital. 


—-The Citizens’ Bank of Monticello, Ark., 
makes a flattering report as of January 4: 
Loans and discounts, $185,689.13; bonds, 
25,000; cash and exchange, $78,804.84; 
total resources, $296,011.06. The capital is 
$35,000; surplus and profits, $57,080.35; 
deposits, $203,930.62. 


—Walker Brothers, bankers, of Salt Lake 
City, announce the following changes in 
their official staff: L. H. Farnsworth, vice- 
president, in place of Thomas Weir, re- 
signed; E. O. Howard, cashier; W. E. 
Lake, assistant cashier. They also an- 
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nounce the election of the following new 
directors, viz., George D. Auerbach, Frank 
A. Druehl and Charles N. Strevell. 


-—Following the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Prescott National of Pres- 
cott, Ariz., at which the directors were re- 
elected, F. M. Murphy retired as president 
of the bank, and at his request, R. N. Fred- 
ericks, who kas been cashier since 1901, was 
elected in his stead. Mr. Murphy, who or- 
ganized the bank in 1893, retired in order to 
attend to his other large business affairs, 
and also to permit of a suitable recognition 
of the services of Mr. Fredericks, who has 
been a most zealous and capable officer, and 
who has brought the assets of the bank up 
from $500,000 to $1,500,000. Mr. Freder- 
icks has long been prominent in Prescott 
business circles and his promotion is favor- 
ably regarded by the community. His 
place as cashier has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of H. A. Cheverton, who has 
been assistant cashier since 1907, and whose 
rise in the banking business has been rapid. 
The other officers, Morris Goldwater and F. 
G. Brecht as _ vice-presidents, were re- 
elected. George E. Meany was appointed 
assistant cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—A. F. McClaine, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Traders National Bank of Spo- 
kane, was elected to the presidency at the 
annual meeting on January 11, succeeding 
Aaron Kuhn, who becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. Other officers are: 
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Vice-president, D. M. Drumheller; cashier, 
Charles A. McLean; assistant cashiers, E. 
V. Klein and W. T. Triplett. The direc- 
tors are: Alfred Coolidge, A. F. McClaine, 
1. M. Drumheller, A. B. Campbell, James 
Monaghan, N. Fred Essig, J. A. Schiller, 
M. M. Cowley, Joseph H. Spear and Wil- 
liam G. Graves. The last two were named 
to succeed Charles S. Eltinge of Seattle 
and Frank C. Robertson of Miles City, 
Mont. 


—Directors of the Old National Bank of 
Spokane have re-elected D. W. Twohy to 
the presidency, also re-elected the other 
officers as follows: Vice-president, Thomas 
J. Humbird; cashier, W. D. Vincent; as- 
sistant cashiers, W. J. Kommers, J. A. Yeo- 
mans and W. J. Smithson. The directors 
are: Jay P. Graves, Patrick Welch, F. A. 
Blackwell, August Paulsen, F. B. Grinnell, 
W. J. C. Wakefield, Levi Ankeny, J. D. 
Farrell, T. L. Greenough, ‘f. J. Humbird, 
Thomas Wren, W. D. Vincent, John Two- 
by, J. P. McGoldrick, John D. Porter and 
D. W. Twohy. The annual statement shows 
the bank to be in a remarkably prosperous 
condition. The figures follow: Capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus and profits, $250,000; 
deposits, $9,000,000; cash, $4,000,000. 


—-Exchange National Bank of Spokane 
has decreased its directorate from sixteen 
to twelve members, and the executive of- 
ficers were re-elected. The present board 
consists of C. E. McBroom, William Hunt- 
ley, Thomas H. Brewer, Edwin T. Coman, 
F. M. Rothrock, J. D. Finley, Albert Held, 
EK. F. Connolly, G. B. Dennis, E. J. Rob- 
erts, Louis Ostroski and George R. Dodson 
The officers are: E. T. Coman, president; 
Thomas H. Brewer, vice-president; Wil- 
liam Huntley, vice-president; C. E. Mc- 
Broom, cashier; E. N. Seale and M. W. 
Lawler, assistant cashiers, and O. M. Green, 
assistant to the president. 


--An eight per cent. dividend has been 
declared out of the earnings of the Spo- 
kane State Bank. This amounted to $4,000. 
The officers have been re-elected. 


—The First National Bank of Colville, 
Wash., increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $60,000, paid a dividend of eight 
per cent., added $2,500 to its surplus, and 
elected these officers at the annual meeting: 
F. H. Crombie, president; J. H. Young, 
vice-president; Hugh Waddell, cashier, and 
A. Rogers, assistant cashier. 


--The Bank of Commerce, incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, has commenced 
business on Fillmore street, in San Fran- 
cisco. The directors are: W. W. Barrett, 
Robert Davies, Arthur Joel, David Living- 
ston, Charles Loesch, Otto Ottesen, Challen 
R. Parker, J. W. Treadwell and Emil 





A Talk with Thoughtful 


Business Men of America 


Are the Politicians Meddling in 
your Business ? 


Are you puzzled over the rising cost of 
living, the Sugar Trust scandals, railway regu- 
Jation, the relation between the waite slave 
trafic and our municipal governments, the Bal- 
linger muddle, the Standard Oil decision ? 


Surely Business Men are not All 


Bad—You Think? 


With the Customs Service debauched by the 
big importers, with the tariff forced up by the 
big manufacturers, with our national resources 
looted by the financial pirates, do you sometimes 
wonder what this country is coming to? 


Down in your Secret Heart of 
Hearts— 

Do you sometimes feel that the problem— 
the nation-building problem—will never, wever, 
be settled by sentimental reformers. 

Sometimes does your Head Just 


Ache with It All? 


Sometimes do you Feel like Letting It All 
Slide—and Going Fishing? 


THEN LISTEN! 


One Thoughtful Man has Solved 
the Problem 


He has worked his way through the tangle 
which is puzzling all America, and has found 
the truth. 

His name is Charles Edward Russell. 


In a Series of Epoch-making Articles in Success Magazine Russell 
is Setting Forth the First Intelligent Analysis of the Problem. 


The Power Behind the Republic 


AND NOW— 


If you are a Stupid, Self-satisfied 
Citizen— 

top right here. If you are an intelligent—but puzzled— 
citizen you have simply got to read these articles. You 
won't be able to evade them. The ideas they contain 
will seek you out and hammer themselves into your brain. 
Simple as truth, clear as light, Russell has here formulated 
the only proposition ever offered for reforming our business 
and political structure which business men can take seriously 
—as business men. 


FOR EXAMPLE—READ THIS 
“What Business Wants It Will Have” 


‘‘__because, in the present condition of society, the very 
first necessity overtopping all else is that Business shall go 
on; a great, primal, blind, resistless universal intelligence 
keeps driving it on. It will trample cver whatever is in 
its way as a great herd of buffalo on the plains used to 
trample over a wayfarer— without the least ill-will, uncon- 
sciously, unintentionally, and merely because it must go on. 
Nothing must be allowed to stop it; under present conditions 


“‘ Business is the Nation’s Heart!” 
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in the New America—are Appearing Monthly in 
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Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 
Surplus & Profits, 1.250,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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White. Mr. Davies, who organized the 
bank, was until recently cashier of the Bank 
of Corning, Cal. 


—W. J. Hotchkiss has been elected direc- 
tor of the Western National of San Fran- 
cisco, to succeed F. L. Holland, who re- 
signed to take the management of a new 
trust company in Sacremento. 


—Directors of the First National of 
Berkeley, Cal., at the annual meeting, Jan- 
uary 11, decided to increase the capital 
stock from $150,000 to $300,000. The de- 
posits of the bank amount to $2,000,000. 
The Berkeley Bank of Savings, allied with 
the First National, has increased its capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $500,000. The officers 
and directors of both banks were re-elected. 
Warren Olney, Jr., attorney, and James F. 


Two 


Valvable Books | 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 


Peck, capitalist, were added to the direc- 
torate of the Berkeley National. Walter 
A. Shockley was elected cashier, to succeed 
Karl H. Webb, who recently resigned. 


F. M. Smith, the “Borax King,” was 
elected a director of the Central National 
of Oakland, Cal., at the annual election, 
January 11, succeeding Charles D. Pierce, 
who recently died. H. T. Spaulding was 
chosen as president of the Harbor Savings 
Bank, succeeding Frank Bilger, who re- 
cently resigned. No other official changes 
were made in the banks of Oakland. 


CANADA. 


—Excellent trade conditions have pre- 
vailed throughout the Dominion for the 
past year. There has been a rapid devei- 
opment and settling up of the western coun- 
try, and each of the great banks has had a 
most successful year. We _ publish here 
available statements of the leading banks, 
the extension of whose branches hxs kept 
pace with and assisted in the whole coun- 
try’s development. 


Dominion Bank. 


A strengthening of the reserve fund by 
$18,268, the payment of an annual dividend 
at the rate of twelve per cent., profits 
showing a slight decline from those of the 
previous year, but at the satisfactory rate 
of 15.6 per cent. on the average paid-up 
capital, are some of the important items of 
the financial statement of the Dominion 
Bank. The decline in profits is approxi- 
mately $20,000. Adding the balance from 
the previous year of $302,996 and premium 
on new stock of $18,268 to the net profits, 
there is a total of $942,191. Dividends ac- 
count for $478,156, $150,000 was written off 
bank premises, $18,000 was transferred to 
reserve, finally leaving a balance of $295,- 
766 to be carried forward. It is significant 
that the bank’s reserve fund now amounts 
to $5,000,000, being $1,000,000 in excess ot 
the paid-up capital. This and other fea- 
tures of the report indicate that the strong 
position of the Dominion Bank has been 
maintained during the past twelve months. 
and remains a valuable asset for its fu- 
ture course. 


Bank oF Toronto. 


That conservative banking, progessiveness 
and profits can go hand in hand, is amply 
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proved by the statement presented at the 
fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Bank of 
Toronto. An increase is noticeable in al- 
most every department of the business. The 
deposits show a gain of $7,694,092, or near- 
ly 29 per cent. over those of the previous 
year, while during the last five years this 
item has increased by $17,000,000. A corres- 
ponding expansion is noted in loans and in- 
vestments, which during the twelve months 
increased more than $6,000,000. Current 
commercial loans have gained $4,500,000. 
The reserve fund is now $4,750,000, an ad- 
dition of $250,000 having been made there- 
to. The rest account stands at $750,000 in 
excess of the paid-up capital. Perhaps the 
most notable gain has been made in assets, 
which amount to $47,989,693, an increase of 
$8,234,090. The expansion of this item in 
five years has been $20,800,187. An inter- 
esting fact in this connection is that only 
fourteen of the other twenty-eight Cana- 
dian chartered banks show greater total 
assets than this particular increase of the 
Bank of Toronto. 

The profits for the year were $579,471, 
being about fourteen and one-half per cent. 
on the capital. A ten per cent. dividend 
was paid, and this amount has been dis- 
bursed annually since 1883. The balance 
carried forward is $68,871. Nine new 
branches were opened in Ontario and West- 
ern Canada during the year. 


Provinciat Bank. 


The sum of $50,000 was appropriated for 
the payment of dividends of the Provincial 
Bank ef Canada, while a like amount was 
transferred to the credit of reserve account. 
The profits for the year amounted to $124,- 
i43, which is equal to about twelve per 
cent. of the paid-up capital of the bank. 
There was a large increase in deposits over 
those for 1908, being $6,186,000, against 
$3,900,000 for the previous year. The 
number of depositors for 1909 was 24,109, 
and for 1908, 13,714; this is also an excel- 
lent increase. The available assets of the 
bank amount to $4,453,000, and the paid-up 
capital, $1,000,000. ‘Lhe reserve account is 
now equal to about thirty-six per cent. of 
the latter sum, being $350,000. The bank 
has forty branches in the Province of Que- 
bec and two in New Brunswick. 


Travers Bank. 


The net profits of the Traders Bank of 
Canada for year ended Deccinber 31, 
i909, were $457,082. Added to this was 
$190,982, balance at credit of profit and 
loss last year and $50 for premium on new 
stock, thus making a sum of $648,114 avail- 
able for distribution. Of this sum, $315,671 
was paid in dividends, $200,000 transferred 
to credit of rest account; $20,000 written 
off bank premises and furniture. The sum 
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dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 
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of $10,000 was transferred to pension and 
guarantee funds. ‘This left a balance of 
$102,443, which was carried forward to next 
year. ‘The reserve account amounts to $2,- 
206,000, and is equal to over fifty per cent. 
of the capital stock paid up, the latter 
being $4,354,500. 

The total deposits in the bank are $29,- 
$13.194, and of these over $24,000,000 are 
bearing interest. The Traders Bank has 
notes in circulation representing over $3,- 
000,000, while as an asset there is $414,198 
in gold and silver coin. Call and short 
loans on stocks, bonds, etc., represent $1,- 
544,818 of the assets, which total $39,963,- 
996, while similar loans in the United States 
amount to $600,000. Dominion Government 
demand notes account for $3,633,251, while 
notes of other banks and checks on same 
amount to $1,129,309. ‘The sum of $27,389,- 
558 represents current bills discounted, 
while another asset to reach six figures is 
bank premises, this item standing at $1,- 
996,459. 


Royat Bank. 


Increases in almost every item are noted 
in the annual statement of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, which has just been published. 
This includes a gain in net profits of al- 
most $100,000. The paid-up capital of the 
bank being $4,636,000, the earnings are 
tantamount to a little more than eighteen 
per cent. The capital has increased partly 
by the issue of stock at a satisfactory pre- 
mium, the paid-up capital now being $5,- 
000,000. The reserve fund was consider- 
ably strengthened, $1,100,000 being added 
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thereto, the total now being $5,700,000. 
While the bank was benefiting by large in- 
creases in deposits, the case with all the 
churtered banks, the figure in this instance 
being $14,000,000, the expansion of the loan 
account amply provided for the credit of 
the bank’s new and old customers. The 
current loans greatly increased, but the 
gain was most. noticeable in call loans, 
which rose from $3,000,000 to more than 
$9,500,000. The Royal Bank has now ap- 
proximately 124 branches. They are well 
distributed throughout Canada, thirteen of 
them catering to the growing business of 
‘the West Indies. This report shows a se- 
ries of gains, making it a notable one of 
the season. 

CoM MERCE. 


CanapiAn BANK OF 


Net earnings for the year amounted to 
$1,510,695. These, with $161,244 balances 
at credit of profit and loss from last year, 
and $300,000 amount recovered from over 
appropriations in connection with assets 
now realized, brought up the total amount 
for distribution to $1,971,940. Out of this 
sum four quarterly dividends at the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum, absorbed $800,- 
000; there was written off bank premises, 
$419,801; a contribution of $20,000 was 
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made to pension fund, and a_ balance 
of $722,139 was carried forward. ‘The net 
profits of the year were equal to a frac- 
tion over fifteen per cent. Large increases 
in deposits indicate the increased confi- 
dence of the public, the increase being $25,- 
449,182, of which $9,063,411 is in those non- 
interest bearing and $16,385,771 in those 
bearing interest. The total deposits, $120,- 
486,978, of which $31,294,540 are non-inter- 
est, and $89,192,438 are interest bearing. 
The bank’s assets are shown at $148,998,- 
482, of which $29,991,384 are immediately 
available, $16,475,913 of the latter being in 
coin and bullion and Dominion notes. The 
liabilities to the public are $132,276,343. 
The rest or reserve fund is $6,000,000, 
which is equal to sixty per cent. of the 
paid-up capital. 


Union Bank. 


The forty-fifth annual balance sheet of 
the Union Bank of Canada, head office, 
Quebec, shows deposits of $34,222,820. The 
total resources are given at $42,516,480. 
The paid-up capital is now $3,202,670, the 
rest account is $1,900,000, and the balance 
of profit and loss carried forward was $28,- 
676. Net profits for the year, after all 
reservations had been made, totaled $407,- 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOOKLET 


HE Publicity Department of this company has just prepared a 
strong booklet suitable for the use of Safe Deposit Companies 
and Banks or Trust Companies with Safe Deposit Departments, 


to advertise their safe deposit vaults. : 
The title of the booklet is “PROTECTING YOUR VALUABLES.” The book- 


let, which is an attractive one, consisting of 8 pages with cover, con- 
tains a strong argument in favor of the safe deposit plan and is a 
complete exposition of the advantages of this method of caring for 
valuables. In addition, it contains ample space for a full description 
of the vault of the particular bank using the booklet, and also for 
such other advertising matter as the institution desires to use. 


A sample copy of the booklet with the schedule of prices will be 


sent on request. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


2533 BROADWAY 





A 
Safe Guide 


“PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,”’ 
our bank advertising text-book, 
continues to be one of the very 
best-selling books we have ever 
published or handled. The steady 
way in which the demand for this 
book keeps up has convinced us 
that it is now to be considered the standard text-book on practical methods 
of bank, trust company investment and real estate advertising. 

It is a book of 163 pages and 52 illustrations, written by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, of Tue Bankers MaGazine. It is not theory but practical 
experience. It contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions, any one of 
which ought to be of the greatest help to you ‘in 


Pushing Your Business. 


In ordering a copy of the second edition of this book, S. Roland Hall, 
Advertising Manager of the International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., wrote: 


“IT should like to have a copy of the revised edition of ‘Pushing Your Busi- 
ness.’ We have the first edition in our library. I often recommend it to 
students who ask us for a list of good books on advertising.” 


George Frank Lord, President of the Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, says: 

“‘Pushing Your Business’ is the best book of its kind I have ever read.” 

The Philadelphia “North American” said: 

“Mr. MacGregor has a keen insight into this important phase of business.” 


Thousands of bankers now have this book on their desks as a guide 
and reference work. 


The price of this 163-page, illustrated, cloth-bound book is only $1.00, 
postage prepaid. 
Order a copy to-day. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway, New York 
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541, to which was added $55,262, the bal- 
ance carried forward from 1908, making a 
tctal of $462,803. This sum has been ap- 
plied as follows: $224,126 for dividends 
paid quarterly; $100,000 to rest account; 
$100,000 written off bank premises account; 
$10,000 for officers’ pension fund; and $28,- 
676 carried forward. 


Merropoutan Bank oF Toronto. 


The Metropolitan Bank of Toronto, Ont., 
at the close of business December 31, 
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ances, $2,062,382.70, and deposits, $5,775, 
182.34. The profit and loss account shows 
that the net profits for the year 1909 wer 
$130,404.76, which, added to the balance ai 
credit of account December 31, 1908, mack 
a total of $407,809.25. After deductin; 
$80,000 for dividends at the rate of eigh 
per cent., and $20,000 written off ban! 
premises, there remained $307,809.25 bal 
ance to be caried forward. 


Bank or Ortawa. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of th 


makes a highly gratifying statement. Total 


assets are $9,039,896.59; cash and bank bal- shareholders of the Bank of Ottawa, Ot 


The New Banking Law 
Explained for Busy Bankers 


In the handy volume, “THE NEW BANKING LAW,” by Charles A. 
Conant, just issued from the press, there is, in addition to the new law, 
a complete explanation of its provisions and accurate forms and methods 
of procedure for the organization of national currency associations as pro- 





vided for in the law. 


Mr. Conant is an authority on financial and banking subjects. He was 


formerly treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New York, and has been 
a member of important financial commissions. He is the author of “His- 
tery of Modern Banks of Issue,” “The Principles of Money and Banking,” 
and other standard works. 


The divisions of the book are as follows:—General Scope of the Law; Forma- 
tion of National Currency Associations; Banks Eligible to Obtain the New Cur- 
rency; Measures for Obtaining Circulation; Character and Amount of Security Re- 
quired; Limitations Upon the Issue of Notes; Graduated Tax on Note Issues; 
Changes in Reserve Requirements; The Retirement of Circulation; Form of the 
New Notes; Creation of a Monetary Commission; Limitation of Term of the Act; 
The Text of the Act, by Sections; Circular of the Treasury Department; Form of 
Resolution Authorizing National Banks to Join National Currency Associations; 
Form of Certificate of a National Bank Taking Part in the Formation of a Na- 
tional Currency Association; Form of Certificate of Formation of a National Cur- 
rency Association; Form of Application for Membership Adopted by a Committee 
of the National Currency Association of New York City. 


The book consists of 64 pages. It is well printed on good paper in 


large type. It is bound in cloth. 
The price is $1.00, postage prepaid. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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tawa, was held on December 8, 1909, and 
the general statement of liabilities and as- 
ets is given below. The directors’ report 
showed that after all dividends had been 
paid, $57,351 applied on reduction of bank 
»remises, and $10,000 transferred to officers’ 
yension fund, there remained $455,919 ‘to 
be carried forward at credit of profit and 
oss account. Total assets are given at 
$39,212,189. 


Eastern Townsuips Bank. 


Starting in September, 1859, with a paid- 
ip capital of $101,400, subscribed for by en- 
erprising citizens of the townships, at a 
period when there was but little develop- 
nent east of the Richelieu, with no banking 
acilities this side of Montreal and with 
very little money in circulation, the bank's 
business has steadily grown, until today it 
as a paid-up capital of $3,000,000, held by 
(433 shareholders, with a reserve of §&2,- 
(00,0900, and with branches scattered across 
ihe continent. The business of the year just 
closed has improved over that of the pre- 
vious year, the net earnings being $%490,- 
535.45, as against a net profit of last vear 
of $367,111.88, enabling the directors to 
provide for the usual dividend at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum, leaving a bal- 
ance of $150,535.45. This, together with 
the amount brought forward from last vear 
of $215,305.98, makes the sum of $365,- 
$41.43 available for distribution. Out of 
this balance of profit and loss, $100,900 has 


heen added to the reserve fund, bringing’ 


that amount to $2,100,000, or seventy per 
cent. of the capital of the bank. Tvtal re- 
sources are now $23,731,278. 


Home Bawnx. 


An extract from the fourth annual re- 
port says: Rates for money ruled lower, 
but the result of the year’s’ business and 
the progress made by the bank were satis- 
factory. 

Four quarterly dividends, amounting to 
six per cent. on the paid-up capital, have 
heen paid and provided for, a sum has been 
added to the rest, sufficient to make that 
iccount equal to one-third of the paid-up 
capital, and $55,629.65 has been carried for- 
ward to the credit of profit and loss ac- 
count, 

Our paid-up capital now amounts to a 
little over $1,000,000, an increase of over 
*107,000 since last year, and our sharehold- 
ers, Who numbered 502 last vear, now num- 
her 891. ; 

Our deposits have increased by nearly 
+1,000,000, of which $732,000 has been added 
to the savings accounts and $240,000 to cur- 
rent accounts, an increase to the total de- 
posits of about twenty per cent., a very 
satisfactory result, we consider. Our circu- 
lation is also somewhat in excess of last 
ear. 


We have added to the rest account $35,- 
948, making it $333,653, equal to thirty- 
three per cent. of the paid-up capital, and 
transferred the balance, $55,629.65, to profit 
and loss account. 

We have opened during the year branch- 
es at Sunderland, Ont.; Lyleton and Crys- 
tal City, Man.; and Sintaluta, Sask. The 
total assets show an increase of $1,18?,- 
220.76. 


Bank or HamiIrton. 


The profits for the year, after making 
the usual deductions, were $382,332, a gain 
of six per cent. over the same item in 1908. 
The sum of $27,140 was received as pre- 
mium on new stock. Added to profits and 
premium was the balance brought forward 
of $301,097, making a total of $710,569, 
which was reduced by the payment of four 
quarterly dividends at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annun, totaling $249,764. 

The reserve fund was strengthened by an 
addition of $27,140, this being the exact 
amount of premium received on new stock. 
The rest account now totals $2,500,000, 
which is equal to the bank’s capital stock. 

The Bank of Hamilton has shared with 
other institutions the large amount of de- 
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BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general .principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, etce., etce., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 


Daniel on NegOtiable Instruments 

Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 
Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 

Morse on Banks and Banking 

Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 


Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 
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posits available during the past year, its 
account on November 30 amounting to $30,- 
981,464. It has helped the general devel- 
opment of the country by expansion of its 
loan account and a balance of $403,665 is 
carried forward, being a sum more than 
$100,000 in excess of the balance contained 
in the last report. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Baxk or New Sourn WaAtEs. 

The report of the Bank of New South 
Wales makes an unusually fine showing. 
The profits for the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to £182,360, as com- 
pared with only £167,930 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1908, while the sum 
brought in was also larger. The reserve 
fund was increased to £1,700,000, and the 
balance forward is now £45,700. 

Several interesting observations charac- 
terized the chairman’s speech at the general 
meeting. Fifteen new branches and _ five 
agencies have recently been opened, raising 
the total number of the former to 253, and 
this unusually rapid development, he stated, 
was due to the closer settlement policy. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


ILLINOIS. 


Philo—First National Bank; in 
January 1. 


liquidation, 


INDIANA. 


New Albany—Merchants National 
liquidation, December 21. 


Bank; in 


IOWA. 


New London—First National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, December 31. 


Shenandoah—Commercial National Rank; in 
liquidation, December 20. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lynn—National Security Bank; in liquida- 


tion, January 3. 
MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo—City National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, January 1. 
OHIO. 


Columbiana—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, December 15. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Mill Creek—Merchants & Planters National 
Bank; in liquidation, November 30. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Edwardsville—First National 
liquidation, January 3. 
TENNESSEE. 


Union City—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, January 10. 


Bank; in 
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TEXAS. 
Crowell—Foard County National 
liquidation December 11. 
San Antonio—Union Trust Co.; closed, Jan- 
uary 15. 
Walnut Springs—First National 
liquidation, December 30. 


Bank; is 


Bank; ip 


WASHINGTON. 
Connell—Connell National Bank; 
tion, December 15. 


in liquida- 


GROWTH OF WESTERN 
CANADA. 


¢r™ of twelve leading towns and 
cities in western Canada shows a re- 

markable gain. In 1901 these twelve 
places embracing Winnipeg, Brandon, Cal- 
gary, and smaller places, had a total pop- 
ulation of 69,798. By 1906 this had in 
creased to 156,490, and at the end of 1909 
to 269,165, an increase of seventy per cent 
in three years, or of 284 per cent. in the 
eight years. 

In 1907, building operations in_ thes 
twelve towns amounted to $14,500,000. In 
1908 they were $11,660,000; in 1909, $20,- 
687,000, or a total of $47,000,000 in less 
than three years. The customs revenues 
of these towns have gone up from $1,071,000 
in 1901 to $4,751,000 in 1909, an increase 
of 343 per cent. The value of 1909 wheat 
inspected up to Dec. 31, was $59,000,000 
and total value of the year’s crops and live- 
stock $85,600,000, compared with $73,980,- 
000 in 1908. 


FARM PRODUCTS VALUES. 


HE Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued the following statement on farm 
products as of Jan. 1, 1910: Average 

price of horses $108.19. Total value oi 
horses $2,276,363,000. 

Mules, $119.84; total value, $494,095,000 ; 

Milch cows, $35.79; total value, $780, 
308,000 ; 

Other cattle, $19.41; 
453,000 ; 

Average price of sheep, $4.08; total valu 
of sheep, $233,664,000; average price 
swine, 39.14; total value, $436,603,000. 

Compared with Jan. 1, 1909, the follow- 
ing changes are indicated: Horses, increas: 
$4.00,000,000; mules, increase $70,000; milc!: 
cows $51,000; other cattle, decrease $2,100,- 
000; sheep, increase $1,132,000; swine, in- 
crease $6,365,000. 

Total value of all animals on Jan. 1 wa 
$5,138,086,000 compared with $4,525,259,0( 
on Jan. 1, 1909, an increase of $613,227,0' 
or 13.6 per cent. 


total value, $917, 
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